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BOOK    X. 

HILE    Charles    laboured,     with    fuch  un- 
wearied induflry,  to  perfuade  or  to  force 


the   Proteftants    to    adopt    his    resrulations    with      '549- 

*^  °      ,  The  Fope's 

refpe£t  to  religion,  the  effects  of  his  fteadinefs  fchemes 
in  the  execution  of  his  plan  were  rendered  lefs  Em'pero^r.^ 
confiderable  by  his  rupture  with  the  Pope,  which 
daily  increafed.  The  firm  refolution  which  the 
Emperor '  feemed  to  have  taken  againfl:  refloring 
Placentia,  together  with  his  repeated  encroach- 
ments on  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiclion,  not  only  by 
the  regulations  contained  in  the  Interim,  but  by  his 
attempt  to  re-affemble  the  council  at  Trent,  exaf- 
perated  Paul  to  the  utmoft,  who,  with  the  weak- 
nefs  incident  to  old  age,  grew  more  attached  to  his 
family,  and  more  jealous  of  his  authority,  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  Pufhed  on  by  thefe  paffions, 
he  made  new  efforts  to  draw  the  French  King  into 
Vol.  IV,.  B  an 
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BOOK     an  alliance  againft  the  Emperor^:     But    finding 


X. 


that  Monarch,  notwithO.anding  the  hereditary  en- 
'549-  mity  between  him  and  Charles,  and  the  jealoufy 
with  which  he  viewed  the  fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the 
Imperial  arms,  as  unwilling  as  formerly  to  involve 
himfelf  in  immediate  hoflilities,  he  was  obliged  to 
coiitraft  his  views,  and  to  think  of  preventing  fu- 
ture encroachments,  fince  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  inflid  vengeance  on  account  of  thofe  which  were 
paft.  For  this  purpcie,  he  determined  to  recal 
his  grant  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  after  de- 
claring them  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  Holy  See,  to 
indemnify  his  grandfon  0£lavio  by  a  new  efta- 
blilhment  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  By  this  expe- 
dient he  hoped  to  gain  two  points  of  no  fmali  con- 
fequence.  He,  firft  of  all,  rendered  his  pofleffion 
of  Parma  more  fecure  j  as  the  Empercr  would  be 
cautious  of  invading  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
though  he  might  feize  without  fcruple  a  town  be- 
longing to  the  houfe  of  Farnefe.  In  the  next  place, 
he  would  acquire  a  better  chance  of  recovering 
Placentia,  as  his  folicitations  to  that  effed  might 
decently  be  urged  with  greater  importunity,  and 
would  infallibly  be  attended  with  greater  effefl, 
when  he  was  confidered  not  as  pleading  the  caufe 
of  his  own  family,  but  as  an  advocate  for  the 
intereft  of  the  Holy  See.  But  while  Paul  was 
priding  himfelf  on  this  device,  as  a  happy  refine- 
ment in  policy,  Odavio,  an  ambitious  and  high- 
fpirited  young  man,  who  could  not  bear  with 
patience   to  be  fpoiled  of  one    half   of  his  terri* 

*Mcin%  de  Ribkr,  ii.  230. 

tones 
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tories  by  the  rapacioufnefs  of  his  father-in-law,  book 
and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  .  ^'  ^ 
his  grandfather,  took  meafures  in  order  to  pre-  1549- 
vent  the  execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his  interefl* 
He  fet  out  fecretly  from  Rome,  and  haviijg  firfl 
endeavoured  to  furprife  Parma,  which  attempt 
was  fruftrated  by  the  fidelity  of  the  governor  to 
whom  the  Pope  had  entrufted  the  defence  of  the 
town,  he  made  overtures  to  the  Emperor,  of  re- 
nouncing all  connexion  with  the  Pope,  and  of 
depending  entirely  on  him  for  his  future  fortune. 
This  unexpe£led  defedion  of  one  of  the  Pope's 
own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated, 
almoft  to  madnefs,  a  mind  peevifh  with  old 
age ;  and  there  was  no  degree  of  feverity  to 
which  Paul  might  not  have  proceeded  againfl  a 
grandfon  whom  he  reproached  as  an  unnatural 
apoftate.  But,  happily  for  06lavio,  death  pre- 
vented his  carrying  into  execution  the  harfh  refo- 
lutions  which  he  had  taken  with  refpeft  to  him, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  in  the  fixteenth 
year  of  his  adminiftration,  and  the  eighty-fecond 
of  bis  age  *. 

As 

•  Among  many  inftances  of  the  credulity  or  weaknefs  of 
hiftorians  in  attributing  the  death  of  illuftrious  perfonages  to 
extraordinary  caufes,  this  is  one.  Almoft  all  the  hiftorians 
of  the  fixteenth  century  affirm,  that  the  death  of  Paul  III,  was 
occafioned  by  the  violent  paffions  which  the  behaviour  of  his 
grandfon  excited  ;  that  being  informed,  while  he  was  refrefh- 
ing  himfelf  in  one  of  his  gardens  near  Rome,  of  Odlavio's 
attempt  on  Parma,  as  well  as  of  his  negociations  with  the 
Emperor  by  means  of  Gonzaga,  he  fainted  away,  contioued 

B  2  fome 
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BOOK         As  this  event  had  been  long  expefted,    there 

L.  ,  ..J  was    an  extraordinary  concourfe  of  Cardinals   at 

'5S°-  Rome ; 

fome  hours  in  a  fwoon,  then  became  feverifh,  and  died  with- 
in   three  days.     This  is  the  account  given  of  it  by  Thuanus 
lib.  vi.  211.     Adriani  Iftor.   di   fuoi  Tempi,   lib.  vii.  480.  and 
by  Father  Paul,  280.     Even  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  better  in- 
formed than  any  vi^riter  with  regard  to  the  events  which  hap- 
pened In  the  papal    court,  and,  when  not  warped  by  prejudice 
or  fyftem,  more  accurate  in  relating    them,  agrees  with   their 
narrative  in  its  chief  circumllances.     Pallav.  b.  ii.  74.     Paruta, 
who  wrote   his  hiftory  by   command  of  the  fenate  of  Venice, 
relates  it  in  the   fame  manner.     Hiftorici  Venez.  vol.  iv.  212. 
But    there   was  no  occafion  to   fearch  for  any  extraordinary 
caufe  to  account  for  the   death  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two. 
There  remains  an   authentic  account  of  this  event,  in  which 
we  find   none  of  thofe  marvellous  circumftances  of  which  the 
hiftorlans   are  fo   fond.     The  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,    who  was 
^     cntrufted  with  the  affairs  of  France  at  the  court   of  Rome, 
and  M.  D'Urfe,  Henry's  ambaflador  in  ordinary  there,  wrote 
an  account   to  that   Monarch  of  the  affair  of  Parma,    and  of 
the  Pope's  death.      By  thefe  it  appears,  that  Odlavio's  attempt 
to   furprife   Parma,    was  made  on   the  twentieth  ofO<5lober; 
that    next  day   in   the   evening,    and    not  while  he  was  airing 
himftlf  in  the  gardens  of  Monte-Cavallo,  the  Pope  received 
intelligence  of  what  he   had  done  ;    that   he  was   feized  with 
fuch   a  tranfport  of  pafTion,  and   cried    fo    bitterly,   that   his 
voice    was  heard   in   feveral  apartments  of  the   palace  ;    that 
next  day,    however,  he  was  fo  well  as  to   give  an  audience  to 
the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  and  to  go  through   bufinefs  of  differ- 
ent kinds  ;  that   O£lavio  wrote  a  letter  to  the    Pope,  not  to 
Cardinal   Farnefe    his   brother,    intimating   his     refolution    of 
throwing   himfclf  into  into  the  arms  of  the  Emperor:  that  the 
Pope  received  this  on  the  twenty-firfl  without  any  new  fymp- 
toms   of  emotion,  and  returned  an   anfwer  to  it;  that  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  Oftober,  the  day  on  which  the  Cardinal  of 
Ferrara's   letter  is  dated,  the   Pope  was  in   his  ufual  flate  of 
health.     Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  247.     By  a  letter  of  M.  D'Urfe, 
Nov.  5.  It  appears  that   the  Pope  was  in  fuch    good   health, 

that 
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Rome;  and  the  various  competitors  having  had 
time  to  form  their  parties,  and  to  concert  their 
meafures,  their  ambition  and  intrigues  protra£ted 
the  conclave  to  a  great  length.  The  Imperial 
and  French  ftidions  ftrove,  with  emulation,  to 
promote  one  of  their  own  number,  and  had,  by 
turns,  the  profpe^  of  fuccefs.  But  as  Paul 
during  a  long  Pontificate  had  raifed  many  to  the 
purple,  and  thofe  chiefly  perfons  of  eminent 
abilities,  as  well  as  zealoufly  devoted  to  his  fa- 
mily, Cardinal  Farnefe  had  the  command  of  a 
powerful  and  united  fquadron,  by  whofe  addrefs  ^^^-  7th. 
and  firmnefs  he  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  the  of  juiius 
Cardinal  di  Monte,  whom  Paul  had  employed  as 
his  principal  legate  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
trufted  with  his  mod  fecret  intentions.  He  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  Julius  III.  and,  in  order  to 
exprefs  his  gratitude  towards  his  benefadcr,  the 
firfl;  a£t  of  his  adminiftration  was  to  put  Odavio 
Farnefe  in  poflTeffion  of  Parma.  When  the  in- 
jury which  he  did  to  the  Holy  See,  by  alienating  a 


that  on  the  third  of  that  montli  he  had  celebrated  the  annlverfary 
of  his  coronation  with  the  ufual  folemnities.  Ibidem,  251.  By 
another  letter  from  the  fame  perfon,  we  learn,  that  on  the  fixth 
of  November  a  catarrh  or  defluxion  fell  down  on  the  Pope's 
lungs,  with  fuch  dangerous  fymptoms,  that  his  life  was  immedi- 
ately defpaired  of.  Ibid  252.  And  by  a  third  letter  we  are 
informed,  that  he  died  November  the  tenth.  In  none  of  thefe 
letters  is  his  death  imputed  to  any  extraordinary  caufe.  It  ap- 
pears, that  more  than  twenty  days  ehipfcd  between  Odavio's 
attempt  («!i  Parma,  and  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  and  that 
the  diieafe  was  the  natural  cffedl  of  old  age,  not  one  of  thofe 
DCcafioned  by  violence  of  paffion. 

B  3  terri- 
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BOOK    territory  of  fuch  value,  was  mentioned  by  fome  of 
1,  the  cardinal^,"he  brifkly  replied,  "  That  he  would 

*55o-  rather  be  a  poor  Pope  with  the  reputation  of  a 
gentleman,  than  a  rich  one,  with  the  infamy  of 
having  forgotten  the  obligarions  conferred  upon 
him,  and  the  promifes  which  he  had  made''."  But 
all  the  luflre  of  this  candour  or  generofity  he 
quickly  effaced  by  an  a£lion  mofl  fhockingly  inde- 
His  charac-  Cent.  According  to  an  ancient  and  eftablifhed 
duft"  '^°"'  practice,  every  Pope  upon  his  election  confiders  it 
as  his  privilege  to  beftow,  on  whom  he  pleafes,  the 
CardinaPs  hat,  which  falls  to  be  difpofed  of  by  his 
being  invefled  with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the 
afloniihment  of  the  facred  college  conferred  this 
mark  of  diflinction,  together  with  ample  ecclefi- 
allical  revenues,  and  the  right  of  bearing  his  name 
and  arms,  upon  one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  fixceen, 
.  born  of  obfcure  parents,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Ape,  from  his  having  been  trufted  with 
the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  fpecies,  in  the  Car- 
dinal di  Monte's  family.  Such  a  proftitution  of 
the  higheil  dignity  in  the  church  would  have 
given  offence,  even  in  thefe  dark  periods,  when 
the  credulous  fuperftition  of  the  people  em- 
boldened ecclefiallics  to  venture  on  the  mofl 
flagrant  violations  of  decorum.  But  in  an  en- 
lightened age,  when,  by  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge and  philofophy,  the  obligations  of  duty 
^nd  decency  were  better  underflood,  when  a  blind 
veneration  for  the  Pontifical  character  was  every 

*»  Mem,  de  Ribier. 

where 
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where  abated,  and  one   half  of  Chrlftendom    in 
open  rebellion  againft   the  Papal  See,  this  adi6ii 
was  viewed  with  horror.     Rome  was  immediately       "ss^- 
filled  with  libels  and   pafquinades,   which  imputed 
the  Pope's  extravagant  regard  for  fuch  an  unworthy 
ohjett  to  the  mofl  criminal  pafiions.     The  Protefl* 
ants  exclaimed  againft:  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofmg 
that  the  infallible  fpirit  of  divine  truth  could  dwell 
in  a  bread  fo  impure,  and  called  more  loudly  than 
£ver,  and  with  greater  appearance  of  juftice,   for 
the   immediate    and    thorough     reformation  of  a 
church,  the  Head  of  which  was  a  difgrace,to  ths 
Chriftian  name  \     The  reft  of  the  Pope's  condndt 
was.  of  a   piece  with   this  lirft  fpecimen  of  his  dif- 
pofilions.      Having  now  reached   the   fummit   of 
ecclefiaftical  ambition,    he    feemed    eager   to   in- 
demnify himfelf  by  an  unreftrained  indulgence  of 
his    denres,    for   the   felf-denial    OT    diffimulation 
which  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  pradife  while 
in  a  fuborbinate  ftation.     He  became  carelefs,  to  fo 
great  a  degree,  of  all  ferious  bufmefs,  that  he  could 
feldom  be  brought  to  attend  to  it,  but  in  cafes  of 
extreme  neceffity ;  and  giving  up  himfelf  to  amufe- 
ments  and  diffipation  of  every  kind,  he  imitated  the 
luxurious  elegance  of  Leo  rather  than  the  fevere  vir- 
tue of  Adrian,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  necelTary 
to  difplay,  in  contending  with  a  feft  which  derived 
great  credit  from  the  rigid  and  auftere  manners  of 
its  teachers  ^» 


"  Slei'd- 492.       r.     Paul,  281.     Pallavi'c.  ii:  76.     Thuan. 
'ib.  vi.  215,  ."  F.  Paul,  281. 

B  4  The 
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The  Pope,  however  ready  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments to  the  family  of  Farnefe,  difcovered  no 
.>5So-  inclination  to  obferve«the  oath,  which  each  Car- 
andprcr*  dinal  had  taken  when  he  entered  the  conclave, 
vv^'h'Spea  that  if  the  choice  (hould  fall  on  him,  he  would 
to  the  gene-  immediately    call    the    council    to    re-alTume    its 

ral  council.  .     ■'  . 

deliberations.  Julius  knew  by  experience,  how 
difficult  it  was  to  confine  fuch  a  body  of  men 
within  ttie  narrow  limits  which  it  was  the  intereft 
of  the  fee  of  Rome  to  prefcribe;  and  how 
eafily  the  zeal  of  forae  members,  the  rafhnefs  of 
others,  or  the  fuggeflions  of  the  Princes  on  whom 
they  depended,  might  precipitate  a  popular  and 
ungovernable  aflembly  into  forbidden  inquiries, 
as  well  as  dangerous  decifions.  He  wiihed,  for 
thefe  reafons,  to  have  eluded  the  obligation  of 
his  oath,  and  gave  an  ambiguous  anfwer  to  the 
firfl  propofals  which  were  made  to  him  by  the 
Emperor,  with  regard  to  that  matter.  But 
Charles,  either  from  his  natural  obflinacy  in 
adhering  to  the  meafures  which  he  had  once 
adopted,  or  from  the  mere  pride  of  accom- 
plifhing  what  was  held  to  be  almoft  impoffi- 
ble,  perfifled  in  his  refolution  of  forcing  the  Pro- 
teftants  to  return  into  the  bofom  of  the  church. 
Having  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  the  authoritative 
decifions  of  the  council  might  be  employed  with 
efficacy  in  combating  their  prejudices,  he,  in 
confequence  of  that  perfuafion,  continued  to  fo- 
hcit  earneflly  that  a  new  bull  of  convocation 
might  be  iffued ;  and  the  Pope  could  not,  with 
decency,  reject  that  requcft.     When  Julius  found 

tha^ 
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that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a  council,  book 
he  endeavoured  to  take  to  himfelf  all  the  merit  of  ,_  '  y 
having  procured  the  meeting  of  an  affembly,  '550. 
which  was  the  objeft  of  fuch  general  defire  and 
expectation.  A  congregation  of  Cardinals,  to 
whom  he  referred  the  confideration  of  what  was 
neceffary  for  reitoring  peace  to  the  church,  recom- 
mended, by  his  direction,  the  fpeedy  convocation 
of  a  council,  as  the  mod  effeftual  expedient  for 
that  purpofe ;  and  as  the  new  herefies  raged  with 
the  greateft  violence  in  Germany,  they  propofed 
Trent  as  the  place  of  its  meeting,  that,  by  a  near 
infpeClion  of  the  evil,  the  remedy  might  be  applied 
with  greater  difcernment  and  certainty  of  fuccefs. 
The  Pope  warmly  approved  of  this  advice,  which 
he  himfelf  had  dictated,  and  fent  nuncios  to  the 
Imperial  and  French  courts,  in  order  to  make 
Known  his  intentions ". 

About  this  time,  the  Emperor  had  fummoned  ^  ^'':}  ^* 

'  ^  Auglburgto 

a  new  diet  to  meet  at  Augfburg,  in  order  to  en-  enforce  the 
force  the  obfervation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  pro- 
cure a  more  authentic  a6t  of  the  fupreme  court  in 
the  Empire,  acknowledging  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the 
council,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promife  of  conform- 
ing to  its  decrees.  He  appeared  there  in  perfon,  june25 
together  with  his  fon  the  Prince  of  Spain.  Few 
Electors  were  prefent,  but  all  fent  deputies  in 
their  name.  Charles,  notwithflanding*  the  de- 
fpotic  authority  with  which  he  had  given   law  in 

^  F.  Pawl,  2S1.     Pallav.  li.  77. 

the 
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the  Empire  during  two  years,  knew  that  the 
fpirit  of  independence  among  the  Germans  was 
7^^  not  entirely  fubdued,  and  for  that  reafon  took 
care  to  over^awe  the  diet  by  a  confiderable  body 
of  Spanifh  troops  which  efcorted  him  thither. 
The  firft  point  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of 
the  diet,  was  the  neceflity  of  holding  a  council. 
All  the  Popifh  members  a^;reed,  without  diffi- 
culty, that  the  meeting  of  that  affembly  Ihould  be 
renewed  at  Trent,  and  promifed  an  implicit  acqui- 
efcence  in  its  decrees.  The  Proteflants,  intimi- 
dated and  difunited,  mufl  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and  the  refolution  of  the  diet  would  have 
proved  unanimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not 
begun  at  this  time  to  diiclofe  new  intentions,  and 
to  ad  a  part  very  different  from  that  which  he  had 
fo  long  affuraed. 

Maorice  By  an  artful  diffimulatlon  of  his  own  fentiments  ;, 

£rm"de°      by  addrefs  in  paying  court  to  the  Emperor  ;  and 
lagnsagainft  u^  ^^q  feemin^r  zeal   with  which   he  forwarded  all 

the  em-  ■'  ^ 

prror.  his  ambitious  fchemes,  Maurice  had  raifed   himfelf 

to  the  Eleftoral  dignity ;  and  having  added  the 
dominions  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saxon  family 
to  his  own,  he  was  become  the  mod  powerful 
Prince  in  Germany.  But  his  long  and  intimate 
union  with  the  emperor  had  afiorded  him  many 
opportunities  of  obferving  narrowly  the  dangerous 
tendency ,  of  that  Monarch's  fchemes.  He  faw 
the  yoke  thac  was  preparing  for  his  country  ;  and 
from  the  rapid  as  well  as  formidable  progrefs  of 
the    Imperial    power,   was  convinced  that  but  a 

few 
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few  fteps  more  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order 
to  render  Charles  as  abfolute  a  Moiiarch  in  Ger- 
many as  he  had  become  in  Spain.  The  more 
eminent  the  condition  was  to  which  he  himfelf  had 
been  exalted,  the  more  folicitous  did  Maurice  na- 
turally become  to  maintain  all  its  rights  -and  pri- 
vileges, and  the  more  did  he  dread  the  thoughts 
of  defcending  from  the  rank  of  a  Prince  almoft 
independent,  to  that  of  a  vaifal  fubje£t  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  mailer.  At  the  fame  time,  he  perceiv- 
ed that  Charles  was  bent  on  exading  a  rigid  con- 
formity to  the  doftrines  and  rTtes  of  the  Romifh 
church,  inllead  of  allowing  liberty  of  confcience, 
the  promife  of  which  had  allured  feveral  Proteft- 
ant  Princes  to  affift  him  in  the  war  againft  the 
confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As  he  himfelf,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  had 
made  from  motives  of  intereft,  or  an  excefs  of 
confidence  in  the  Emperor,  wasr  fmcerely  at- 
tached to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined 
not  to  be  a  tame  fpedator  of  the  overthrow 
of  a  fyftem  which  he  believed  to  be  fovmded  in 
truth. 

This    refolution,    flowing   from    the    love    of  Thepoiin^ 
liberty,  or  zeal  for  religion,  was  ftrengthened  by  ^Sin" 
political   and    interelicd    confiderations.     In    that  ^"«n"i 
elevated    ftation     in    which    Maurice     was    now 
placed,  new  and  more  extenfive  profpeds  opened 
to  his  view.     His  rank  and  power  entitled   him  to 
be  the    head  of  the    Proteilants  in  the    Empire. 
Hh   predeceffor,   the  degraded    Eledor,  with  in- 
ferior 
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ferlor  abilities,  and  territories  lefs  confiderable, 
had  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  the  councils 
*i3o-  of  the  party  ;  and  Maurice  neither  wanted  difcern- 
ment  to  fee  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence, 
nor  ambition  to  aim  at  attaining  it.  But  he 
found  himfelf  in  a  fituation  which  rendered  the 
attempt  no  lefs  difficult,  than  the  objed  of  it  was 
important.  On  the  one  hand,  the  connexion 
which  he  had  formed  with  the  Emperor  was  fo 
intimate,  that  he  could  fcarcely  hope  to  take  any 
i  ftep  which  tended  to  diflblve  it,  without  alarm- 
ing his  jealoufy,  and  drawing  on  himfelf  the 
whole  weight  of  that  power,  which  had  crufhed 
the  greatefl  confederacy  ever  formed  in  Germany. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  he  had 
brought  on  the  Proteftant  party  were  fo  recent, 
as  well  as  great,  that  it  feemed  almofl  impoiiible 
.to  regain  their  confidence,  or  to  rally  and  re- 
animate a  body,  after  he  himfelf  had  been  the 
chief  inftrument  in  breaking  its  union  and  vigour. 
Thefe  confiderations  were  fufficient  to  have  dif- 
couraged  any  perfon  of  a  fpirit  lefs  adventurous 
than  Maurice's.  But  to  him  the  grandeur  and 
difficulty  of  the  enterprife  w-ere  allurements ;  and 
he  boldly  refolved  on  meafures,  the  idea  of  which 
a  genius  of  an  inferior  order  could  not  have  con- 
ceived, or  would  have  trembled  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  danger  that  attended  the  execution  of 
them.  -, 


Tiiepaf-          jjjg  pafTions  concurred  with  his  interell:  in  con- 

ftons  which                       t^                    ^  ,       •                       i       i  r 

to-opeiated  fimimg   this  rcfolution  ;    and   the  reientmeat  ex- 

0  Cited 
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Cited  by  an   injury,  which   he  fenfibly  felt,  added 
new  force  to  the  motives  for  oppofing  the  Em- 
peror,   which  found    policy  fuggefted.      Maurice,       1550, 
by  his  authority,  had  prevailed  on  the  Landgrave 
of  HefTe   to     put   his    perfon   in   the    Emperor's 
power,  and  had  obtained  a  promife  from" the  Im- 
perial minifters  that  he  fhould  not  be  detained  a 
prifoner.     This  had  been  violated  in  the  manner 
already    related.     The    unhappy     Landgrave   ex- 
claimed as  loudly  againfl  his  fon-in-law  as  againft 
Charles.     The   Princes  of  Helfe  required  Maurice 
to   fulfil   his   engagements   to    their   father,    wha 
had   lofl   his   liberty    by    trufling   to     him ;    and 
all    Germany   fufpected   him     of    having   betray- 
ed, to  an  implacable  enemy,  the  friend  vi^hom  he 
was    mod  bound  to   protect.     Roufed    by   thefe 
folicitations  or   reproaches,  as   well   as    prompted 
by  duty  and  affedion  to  his  father-in-law,  Mau- 
rice had  employed  not  only  entreaties  but  remon- 
flrances  in  order  to  procure  his  releafe.     All  thefe 
Charles  had  difregarded  ;   and  the  Ihame  of  hav- 
ing being  tirfl  deceived,  and  then  flighted,  by   a 
Prince  whom  he  had  ferved  with   zeal  as  well    as 
fuccefs,  which    merited    a   very    different    return, 
made  fuch   a  deep  imprefllon  on  Maurice,  that  he 
waited  with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  being 
revenged. 

The  utmoft  caution  as  well  as  the  mod  delicate  The  cau- 
addrefs  were  requifite  in  taking  every  ftep  towards  Iddrcrrwith 
this  end  ;  as  he   had  to  cfuard,  on  the  one    hand.  ^'"'^'''^^  ^^ 

\    ^  o  '  5    car.KS  on 

againll  giving  a  premature  alarm   to  the  Emperor  ;  iiiiJ^chenncs. 

while, 
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while,  on  the  other,  fomething  confiderable  zrid 
explicit  was  neceffary  to  be  done,  in  order  to  re^ 
^sso-  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Proteftant  party.  Mau- 
rice had  accordingly  applied  all  his  powers  of  art 
and  diffimulation  to  attain  both  thefe  points.  As 
he  knew  Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the 
fubmiiTion  which  he  required  to  the  Interim,  he 
did  not  hefitate  one  moment  whether  he  fhould 
eftablifh  that  form  of  dodrine  and  worfhip  in 
his  dominions :  But  being  fenfible  how  odious  it 
was  to  his  fubjedis,  inftead  of  violently  impofmg 
it  on  them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as 
had  been  done  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  he  en- 
deavoured to  render  their  obedience  a  voluntary 
H=  enforces  deed  of  their  own.  For  this  purpofe,  he  had 
in  Saxony,  affembled  the  clergy  of  his  country  at  Leipfick, 
and  had  laid  the  Interim  before  them,  together 
with  the  reafons  which  made  it  neceflary  to  con- 
form to  it.  He  had  gained  fome  of  them  by 
promifes,  others  he  had  wrought  upon  by  threats, 
and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour  with  which 
obedience  to  the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the 
neighbouring     provinces.  Even     Melanfthon, 

whole  merit  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the 
iirft  place  among  the  Proteftant  divines,  being 
now  deprived  of  the  manly  counfels  of  Luther, 
which  were  wont  to  infpire  him  with  fortitude, 
and  to  preferve  him  fteady  amldft  the  ftorms  and 
dangers  that  threatened  the  church,  was  feduced 
into  unwarrantable  conceftions,  by  the  timidity 
of  his  temper,  his  fond  defire  of  peace,  and  his 
rxceflive    complaifance   towards   perfons  of   high 

rank. 
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rank.     By  his   arguments   and  authority,   no  lefs    book 


X. 


than  by  Maurice's  addrefs,  the  affembly  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  declare,  "  that,  in  points  which  were  »55o- 
purely  indifferent,  obedience  was  due  to  the  com- 
mands of  a  lawful  fuperior.'*  Founding  upon  this 
maxim,  no  lefs  uncontrovertible  in  theoiy,  than  dan- 
gerous when  carried  into  pradb'ce,  efpecially  in  re- 
ligious matters,  many  of  the  Proteftant  Ecclefiaftics 
whom  Maurice  confulted,  proceeded  to  clafs,  among 
the  number  of  things  indifferent,  feveral  dcdlrines, 
which  Luther  had  pointed  out  as  grofs  and  pernicious 
errors  in  the  Romifh  creed  ;  and  placing  in  the 
fame  rank  many  of  thof^  rights  which  diftinguilhed 
the  Reformed  from  the  Popifh  worfhip,  they  ex- 
horted their  people  to  comply  with  the  Emperor's 
injunctions  concerning  thefe  particulars  ^ 

By  this  dextrous  conduct,  the  introduction  of  Makes pro- 

i_       T  •  •       1  r       1      f         •    T  fefTions  of 

the  Intenm  excited  none  of  tnoie  violent  con-  zeai  for  the. 
vulfions  in  Saxony  which  it  occafioned  in  other  rdigron. 
provinces.  But  though  the  Saxons  fubmitted, 
the  more  zealous  Lutherans  exclaimed  againfl 
Melan6thon  and  his  affociates,  as  falfe  brethren, 
who  were  either  fo  wicked  as  to  apoflatize  from 
the  truth  altogether ;  or  fo  crafty  as  to  betray  it 
by  fubtile  diftindlions ;  or  fo  feeble-fpirited  as  to 
give  it  up  from  pufillanimity  and  criminal  com- 
plaifance  to  a  prince,  capable  of  facrificing  to  his 
poHtical   intereft   that  which  he  himfelf  regarded 

'  Sleid.  45  r-  485.  Jo.  Laur.  Monicmli  Tnf^itutionum  Hift. 
Ecclefiaflicjc,  lib.  iv.  Hclnrft.  1755,  i[to  p.  7;) 8.  J°  And. 
SchnjisJii  HiHoiia  Interim:.: ica^  p.  70   Sec    Heltnlt,  1730. 
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BOOK  as-  mofl  facred.  Maurice,  being  confclous  what 
'  a  colour  of  probability  his  pad  conduct  gave  to 
^i^°'  thofe '  accufations,  as  well  as  afraid  of  lofing  en- 
tirely the  confidence  of  the  Proteftants,  iffued  a 
declaration  containing  profeffions  of  his  zealous  at- 
tachment to  the  reformed  religion,  and  of  his  refo- 
lution  to  guard  againll  all  the  errors  or  encroach- 
ments of  the  Papal  See  ^. 

At  the  fame       Having    gonc  (o  far  in  order  to  remove   the 
timecoum  fg^j-s  and  iealoufies  of  the  Proteftants,  he  found 

the  Empe-  J 

rcr.  it  neceflary  to  efface  the  imprefTion  which  fuch  a 

declaration  might  make  upon  the  Emperor.  For 
that  purpofe,  he  not  only  renewed  his  profeffions 
of  an  inviolable  adherence  to  his  alliance  with 
him,  but  as  the  city  of  Magdeburg  ftill  perfifled 
In  rejeding  the  Interim,  he  undertook  to  reduce 
it  to  obedience,  and  inftantly  fet  about  levying 
troops  to  be  employed  in  that-  fervice.  This 
damped  all  the  hopes  which  the  proteftants  begun 
to  conceive  of  Maurice,  in  confequence  of  his  de- 
claration, and  left  them  more  then  ever  at  a  lofs 
to  euefs  at  his  real  intentions.  Their  former 
fufpicion  and  diftruft  of  him  revived,  and  the  di- 
vines of  Magdeburg  filled  Germany  with  writings 
in  which  they  reprefented  him  as  the  moft  formi- 
dable enemy  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  who  trea- 
cheroully  affumed  an  apearance  of  zeal  for  its 
intereft,  that  he  might  more  cftetStually  execute  his 
fchemes  for  its  deftrudion. 

s  Sleid.  485. 

'  This 
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This  charge,  fupported  by  the  evidence   of  re-    book 
cent  facts,  as  well  as  by  his  prefent  dubious  con-  .    -^'    _y 
dud,  gained  fuch   univerfal  credit,    that  Maurice      ^S'^°- 

,.  .  n  •        1  •  Protefts 

was  obliged    to  take  a  vigorous  ftep  in  his  own  againftthe 
vindication.      As  foon  as  the  re-aflembling  of  the  ceed'ing'in° 
council   of  Trent  was   propofed  in    the    diet,    his  ''»^ '=°"'^^''- 
ambafTadors  protefted  that  their  mailer  would  not 
acknowledge   its   authority,  unlefs   all  the    points 
which  had  been  already  decided  there,  v/ere  review- 
ed, and  confidered  as  ftill    undetermined ;    unlefs 
the  Proteftant  divines  had  a  full  hearing  granted 
them,  and  were   allowed    a    decifive  voice   in  the 
council ;  and   unlefs  the  Pope  renounced  his  pre- 
tenfions  to    prefide   in    the   council,    engaged    to 
fubinit  to   its  decrees,  and  to  abfolve  the  bifhops 
from  their   oath  of    obedience,    that  they   might 
deliver    their    fentiments   with    greater    freedom. 
Thefe    demands,    which  were    higher    than    any 
that  the  Reformers  had  ventured  to  make,  even 
when  the   zeal   of  their  party    was  v/armefl,    or 
their   affairs    mofl:    profperous,    counterbalanced, 
in  fome    degree,    the  impreffion  which  Maurice's 
preparations  againfc  Magdeburg    had   made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Proteftants,    and  kept  them   in 
fufpenfe  with  regard  to   his  defigns.     At  the  fame 
time,  he   had   dexterity  enough    to  repreient  this 
part  of  his  conduft  in  fuch  a  light  to  the  Empe- 
ror, that  it  gave  him  no  offence,  and  cccafioned 
no    interruption    of    the    flriO;  confidence  which 
fubfiiled  between  them.     What  the  pretexts  were 
which   he  employed,  in  order  to  give  fuch  a  bold 
declaration  an  Innocent  appearance,    the  contem- 
VoL.  IV.  C  porary 
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porary  hiflorians  have  not  explained  ;  that  they  im- 
pofed  upon  Charles  is  certain,  for  he  flill  continued 
1550-  not  only  to  profecute  his  plan,  as  well  concerning 
the  Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  fame  ardour, 
but  to  place  the  fame  confidence  in  Maurice,  with 
regard  to  the  execution  of  both. 

The  fiiet  The  Pope's   refolution  concerning   the  council 

not    being    yet    known    at    AugflDurg,   .the  chief 


n-.'txr.e  war 


ofM-.g:!'!    bufmefs  of   the  diet  was  to  enforce  the  obferva- 
^"■^s-  tion  of    the    Interim.     As  the  fenate  of  Mairde- 

o 

burg,  notwithflanding  various  endeavours  to 
frighten  or  to  footh  thani  into  compliance,  not 
only  perfevered  obftinately  iu  their  oppofition  to 
the  Interim,  but  began  to  ftrengthen  the  fortifi- 
cations of  their  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  their 
own  defence,  Charles  required  the  diet  to  affiit 
him  in  quelling  this  audacious  rebellion  againfl  a 
decree  of  the  Empire.  Had  the  members  of  the 
diet  been  left  to  aft  agreeably  to  their  own  in- 
clination, this  demand  vv'oukl  have  been  rcjeftcd 
without  hefitation.  All  the  Germans  who 
favoured,  in  any  degree,  the  new  opinions  in  reli- 
gion, and  many  who  were  influenced  by  no  other 
confideration  than  jealcufy  of  the  Emperor's 
growing  power,  regarded  this  effort  of  the  citi- 
zen's of  Magdeburg,  as  a  noble  fland  for  the 
liberties  of  their  countiy.  Even  fuch  as  had  not 
refolution  to  exert  the  fame  fpirit,  admired  the 
gallantry  of  their  enterprife,  and  wiflied  it  fuc- 
cefs.  But  the  prefence  of  the  Spanifli  troops, 
together  with  the  dread  of  the  Emperor's  dif- 
2  pleafure, 
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pleafurcj  overawed  the  members  of  the  diet  to  fuch    book 

.X, 

a  degree,  that,  without  venturing  to  utter  their  . ,.  -^l.y 
own  fentiments,  they  tamely  ratified,  by  their  *3  5"- 
votes,  whatever  the  Emperor  was  pleaied  to  pre- 
icribe.  The  rigorous  decrees,  which  Charles  had 
iluied  by  his  own  authority  againll  the  Magde- 
burgcrs,  were  confirmed  ;  a  refolution  was  taken 
to  raiie  troops  in  order  to  bcfiege  the  city  in  form  ; 
and  perfons  were  named  to  fix  the  contingent  in 
men  or  money  to  be  furniihed  by  each  ftate.  At  Appoint 
the  fame  time,  the  diet  petitioned  that  Maurice  g^nerlK 
might  be  entrufted  with  the  command  of  that 
army ;  to  v/hich  Charles  gave  his  confent  with 
great  alacrity,  and  with  high  encomiums  upon  the 
vvifdom  of  the  choice  which  rhey  had  made  *".  As 
Maurice  ccnducled  all  his  fchemes  with  profound 
and  impenetrable  fecrecy,  it  is  probable  that  he 
took  no  flep  avowedly  in  order  to  obtain  this 
charge.  The  recommendation  of  his  countrymen 
was  either  purely  accidental,  or  flowed  from  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  of  his  great  abilities  ; . 
and  neither  the  diet  had  any  forefight,  nor  the 
Emperor  any  dread,  of  tlie  confequences  which 
followed  upon  this  nomination.  Maurice  ac- 
cepted, without  hefitation,  the  command  to  which 
he  was  recommended,  inilantly  difcerning  the  im- 
portant advantages  which  he  might  derive  from 
having  it  com  milted  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  The  coun- 
the  convocation  of  the  council,  obferved  all   thofe  moned  to 

re-AlTe>nhle 
.  at  T  rent 

»  Sleid.  503.  512.  Dtcetnter. 

G  2  tedious 
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BOOK     tedious  forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can  art- 

, ^^__  fully   employ   to  retard  any  difagreeable  meafure. 

«55c-      At   laft  however  it   was  publiflied,   and  the  coun- 
cil   was    fummoned    to    meet    at    Trent    on  the 
firft    day    of    the    enfuing  month    of  May»      As 
he   knew  that   many    of  the  Germans  rejected  or 
difputcd  the  authority  and  jurifdiclion  which   the 
Papal  See   claims  with  refpedt  to  general  councils, 
he  took  care,  in  the   preamble  of  the  bull,  to  af- 
fert,    in   the  ftrongefl:  terms,  his   own  right,  not 
only  to  call  and  prefide  in  that    affembly,  but  to 
direQ;   its  proceedings ;  nor  would  he  foften  thefe 
exprefiions,  in    any  degree,    in    compliance  with 
the   repeated  felicitations   of    the  Emperor,    who 
forefaw  what  offence  they  would  give,  and  what 
conftruclion   might  be  put  on  them.     They  were 
cenfured   accordingly   with   great    feverity   by  fe- 
veral  members  of  the  diet ;  but  whatever  difguft 
or  fufpicion   they  excited,  fuch  complete  influence 
Feb.  13.       over  all  their  deliberations  had   the  Emperor  ac- 
quired, that  he  procured   a  recefs,  in  which    the 
authority  of  the   council  was  recognifed,  and  de- 
clared to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
at  that  time  afnlded  the  church  ;  all  the  Princes 
and  ftates  of  the  Empire,  fuch  as  had  made  in- 
novations  in  religion,    as  well  as  thofe  who   ad- 
hered to  the    fyftem   of    their    forefathers,"  were 
required  to  fend   their  reprefentatives  to  the  coun- 
cil ;  the  Emperor  engaged  to  irrant  a  fafe.-conduft 
to  fuch   as    demanded   it,  and    to   fecure  them  an 
impartial  hearing  in  the  council  ;  he   promifed   to 
fix  his   rcfidence   in    feme  city  of  the  Empire,  in 

the 
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the  nelglibourhood  of   Trent,  that  he  might  pro-     book. 

tect    the  members  of  the  council  by  his   prefenc?,  v .^ — ^ 

and  take  care  that,  by  condu«5lIng  their  delibera-  ^5S>- 
tions  agreeably  to  fcrlpture  and  the  dottrine  of  the 
fathers,  they  might  bring  them  to  a  defirable  iflue. 
In  this  recefs,  the  obfervation  of  the  Interim  was 
more  ftriclly  enjoined  than  ever;  and  the  Empe- 
ror threatened  all  who  had  hitherto  neglected  or 
refufed  to  conform  to  it,  with  the  feverefl  effeds 
of  his  vengeance,  if  they  perfifted  in  their  difobe- 
dience '. 

During   the  meetinoc  of  this   diet,  a  new  at-  Another 

o  '        ^  Iruitlefs  at- 

tempt Avas   made,  in  order  to  procure   liberty  to  tempt  to 

the   Landgrave.     That  Prince,    nowife  reconciled  La'ncgrave 
to  his   fituation  by   tim»e,  grew    every    day    more  ^^^"'■'^' 
impatient  of  rellraint.      Having   often  applied  to 
Maurice   and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,    who 
took  every  occafion  of  foliciting  the  Emperor  in 
his  behalf,    though   without   any  effe^St,    he  now 
commanded  his  fons  to  fummon  them,  with  legal 
formality,  to  perform  what  was    contained  in  the 
bond  which  they  had  granted  him,  by  furrender- 
ing  themfelves  into  their  hands  to  be  treated  with 
the  fame  rigour  as   the  Emperor  had   ufed  him. 
This  furnilhed  them  with  a  frefh  pretext  for  re- 
newing their  application  to  the  Emperor,  together 
with  an  additional  argument  to  enforce  it.    Charles 
firmly  refolved  not  to  grant  their  requefl ;  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  being  extremely  defirous  to  be 

i  Sleid.  512.  Thuan.  lib.  vi,    233.     Goldalli   Confl.it.    Jm- 
peviales,  vol.  ii.  340,- 

C  3  delivered 
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BOOK    delivered   from  their  inccflant  irr.portunity,    he  en- 

y_^l deavoured   to    prevail  on  the  Landgrave   to  give 

155'-  Up  the  bond  which  he  had  received  from  the  two 
Lieftors.  But  that  Prince  refufing  to  part  with 
a  fecurity  which  he  deemed  eiTential  to  his  fafety, 
the  Emperor  boldly  cut  the  knot  which  he  could 
TTOt  untie  ;  and  by  a  public  deed  annulled  the 
bond  which  Maurice  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg had  granted,  abfoiving  them  from  all 
their  engagements  to  the  Landgrave.  No  pre- 
tenfion  to  a  power  fo  pernicious  to  fociety  as  that 
of  abrogating  at  pleafure  the  moil  facred  lav/s  of 
honour,  and  moil  formal  obligations  of  public 
faith,  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  who,  in  confequence  of  their 
claim  of  fupreme  power  on  earth,  arrogate  the 
right  of  difpcnfmg  v/ith  precepts  and  duties  of 
every  kind.  All  Germany  was  filled  with  aftonifli- 
ment,  when  Charles  afliimed  the  fame  prerogative. 
The  flats  of  fubjection,  to  which  -the  Empire  was 
reduced,  appeared  to  be  more  rigorous,  as  well  as 
intolerable,  than  that  of  the  moft  wretched  and 
enflavcd  nations,  if  the  Emperor,  by  an  arbitrary- 
decree,  might  cancel  thofe  folemn  contracts, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual  confi- 
dence whereby  men  are  held  together  in  focia! 
union.  Ihe  Landgrave  himfelf  now  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  by  the  Emptror*s 
confent,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  his 
own  addrefs.  But  the  plan  which  he  had  formed 
to  deceive  his  guards  being  difcovercd,  fuch  of 
his  attendants   as  he  had    gained   to    favour   his 

efcape, 
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efciipc,  wore  put  to  dcutli,   ;uk1  ho  was  coulinocl  in     woo  k 
the  citaiK'l  ol    Mocliliu  more  ck>roly  than  ovor^''.  _'^_^^^ 

ANortir. R  tranfatflion  was  carr'u\l  vn  Juring  n...iK--.'« 
this  iliot,  with  ivlpL'Cl  to  an  allaii*  moro  noarly  in-  r,.uilsti!«' 
tcroltiiij;  ti)  tlie  Kinporor,  and  wliioh  tKcaliunotl  "'.".'^viru.r 
likowiJo  a  LToncral  ahinn  aiuoiU';  iho  IVincos  oi"  '""  ''"* 
the  Kinpiiv.  Charles,  thoU|;h  ioruiod  with  ta- 
lents which  fitted  liim  for  conceiviiij;-  aiul  coli- 
(luclini^  «;reat  (ltTij;ns,  was  luit  capable,  a.s  has 
been  oiten  obiVrved,  dl  bearing  exlraordinury 
fuccefs.  Its  operation  on  his;  mind  was  To  violent 
and  intoxicating,  that  it  elevated  him  beyond 
what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  the  piuiiiit  of  vatl  but  ehiuie- 
rical  t^bj'-ds.  Such  had  been  the  ellVct  ot  his 
vit'lory  over  the  confederattvs  of  Sniulkalde.  lie 
did  not  loni;-  relt  fallsfiod  with  liie  fublbuitial  and 
certain  advantaj^es  vvhieh  were  tiie  relalt  of  that 
eveiu,  but,  defi)ifing  thefo,  as  po(n*  or  incoufKlor- 
ablo  fruits  o!  luch  i;real  fuccels,  he  aimed  at  no- 
thing lei's  than  at  brin<^in<;  all  (lermany  to  an  ui»U 
fonnity  in  reli^;ion,  and  at  rendering  the  Imperial 
power  deipotic.  Thefo  were  objcds  cxtren\ely, 
fplendid  indeed,  and  alluilug  to  an  ambitious  mind  j 
the  j^urfult  of  theui,  however,  was  attended  with 
manifell  danger,  and  the  hi^po  oi'  attaining  them 
very  uncertain.  Wxw  the  (li*ps  which  he  had  al- 
ready taken  towards  iliem,  having  beou  acecMnpa- 
nled  with  fueli  fuccefs,  his  iniuginaliou,  warujed  \vit!\ 

••  blcld   504.      'I'lui.ni.  1.  vi.  :^\,  'sS' 
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BOOK,  contemplating  this  alluring  object,  overlooked  ot 
^  /  _■  defpifed  all  remaining  difficulties.  As  he  eon- 
'55'-  ceived  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain,  he 
began  to  be  folicitous  how  he  might  render  the 
poffeffion  of  fuch  an  important  acquifition  per- 
petual in  his  family,  by  tranfmitting  the  German 
Empire,  together  with  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and 
his  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Countries,. 
to  his  fon.  Having  long  revolved  this  flattering 
idea  in  his  mind,  without  communicating  it,  even 
to  thofe  miniflers  whom  he  moil  trufledj  he  had 
called  Philip  out  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  pre- 
fence  would  facilitate  the  carrying  forward  the 
fcheme. 

Theohfla-  .Great  obPtacles,  however,  and  fuch  as  v/ould 
flood  In  its  have  deterred  any  ambition  lefs  accuftomed  to 
^^^*  overcome  difficulties,    were    to    be    furmounted. 

He  had,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  thirty,  imprudently  affifted  in  procuring  his 
brother  Ferdinand  the  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Romans,  and  there  was  no  probability  that  this 
Prince,  who  was  flill  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
had  a  fon  grown  up  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
would  relinquifh,  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the 
near  profpect  of  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
Charles's  infirmities  and  declining  ftate  of  health 
opened  to  h'mfeif.  This  did  not  deter  the  Em- 
peror from  venturing  to  make  the  propofition  ; 
and  when  Ferdinand,  notuithflanding  his  pro^ 
found  reverence  for  his  brother,  and  obfequious 
fubmilTion  to  his  will  in  other  inilances,  rejected 

it 
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it  in  a  peremptory  tone,  he  was  not  difconraged    book 

by  one    repulfe.     He    renewed  his  applications  to   ^^ ^^^ 

him  by  his  fifter,  Mary  Oueen  of  Hungary,  ^  to  ^ss'- 
whom  Ferdinand  flood  indebted  for  the  crowns 
both  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  who,  by  her 
great  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentlenefs 
of  difpofition,  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  influ- 
ence over  both  the  brothers.  She  entered  warmly 
into  a  meafure,  which  tended  fo  manifeilly  to  ag- 
grandize the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and,  flattering  her- 
felf  that  fhe  could  tempt  Ferdinand  to  renounce 
the  reverfionary  pofleflion  of  the  Imperial  dignity 
for  an  immediate  edablifhment,  fliQ  aflured  him 
that  the  Emperor,  by  way  of  compenfation  for  his 
giving  up  his  chance  of  fucceffion,  would  inflantly 
beflow  upon  him  territories  of  very  confiderable 
value,  and  pointed  out  in  particular  thofe  of  the 
puke  of  Wurtemberg,  which  might  be  confifcated 
upon  difl'erent  pretexts.  But  neither  by  her  ad- 
drefs  nor  intreaties,  could  (he  induce  Ferdinand  to 
approve  of  a  plan,  which  would  not  only  have 
degraded  him  from  the  highell  rank  among  the 
Monarchs  of  Europe  to  that  of  a  fubordinate  and 
dependent  Prince,  but  would  have  involved  both 
him  and  his  pofterity  in  perpetual  contefts.  He 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  more  attached  to  his 
children,  than  by  a  rafli  concefTion  to  fruflrate  all 
the  high  hopes,  in  profpecl  of  which  they  had 
been  educated. 


Notwithstanding  the  immoveable    firmnefs   i^iscndea-. 
which  Ferdinand  difcovered,  the  Emperor  did  not  mount tiieie, 

abandon 
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BOOK    sbandon  his  fcheme.      He   fl:ittered   himfelf  that 
y^^l,,^  he    might  attain  the  objed    in  view  by  another 
1551.      channel,  and  that  it  was  not  impolTible  to  prevail 
on  the  Eledors    to   cancel  their  former  choice  of 
Ferdinand,  or  at    lead    to    elect   Phihp   a  fecond 
King    of   the  Romans,  fubftituting  him  as  next  in 
fuccefiion   to  his  uncle.     With  this  view,  he  took 
Philip  along  with  him  to  the  diet,  that  the  Germans 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  obferve   and  become 
acquainted  with  the  Prince,  in  behalf  of  whom  he 
courted  their  interefl ;  and  he  himfelf  employed  all 
the  arts  of  addrefs  or  infniuation  to  gain  the  Elec- 
toi-s,  and   to   prepare  them  for  lillening  with  a  fa- 
vourable car  to   the  propofal.     But  no  fooner  did 
he  venture  upon  mentioning  it  to  them,  than  they, 
at  once,  fav/  and  trembled  at  the  confequences  with 
which   it  would  be  attended.     They  had   long  felt 
all  the  mconveniences  of  having  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Empire  a  Prince  whofe  power  and  dominions 
were  fo  extenfive  ;    if  they  fhould  now  repeat  the 
folly,    and  continue  the  Imperial    crown,  like  an 
hereditary  dignity,  in  the  fame  family,  they  forefaw 
that  they  would  give  the  fon   an  opportunity  of 
carrying  on  that  fyftem  of  opprefiion   which  the 
father  had  begun ;  and  would  put  it  in  his  power 
to  overturn   whatever  was  yet  left   entire    in  the 
ancient  and  venerable  fabrick  of  the  German  con- 
ftitution. 

i'hi:!,->'s  The  charader  of  the  Prince,  in  whofe  favour 

difag^rtediie  ^hls  extraordinary  propofitlon  was  made,  rendered 
mr.!^"""  it    ftill  lefs  agreeable.      Philip,   though    poflefled 

'-  with 
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with  an  infatiable  defire  of  power,  was  a  ftranger 
to  all  the  arts  of  conciliating  good-will.  Haughty, 
referved,  and  fevere,  he,  inflead  of  gaining  new 
irionds,  difgufted  the  ancient  and  mod  devoted 
partizans  of  the  Auflrian  intereft.  He  fcorned 
to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  language  of 
the  country  to  the  government  of  which  he  afpired  ; 
nor  would  he  condefcend  to  pay  the  Germans  the 
compliment  of  accommodating  himfelf,  during 
his  refidence  among  them,  to  their  manners  and 
cuiloms.  He  allowed  the  Eledors  and  moft 
illudrious  Princes  in  Germany,  to  remain  in  his 
prefence  uncovered,  affecting  a  (lately  and  dif- 
tant  demeanour,  which  the  greateft  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperoi's,  and  even  Charles  himfelf,  amidfl 
the  pride  of  power  and  viftory,  had  never  af- 
fumed ''.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand,  from 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Germany,  had  fludied 
to  render  himfelf  acceptable  to  the  people,  by  a 
conformity  to  their  manners,  which  feemed  to 
fiow  from  choice  ;  and  his  ion  Maximilian,  who 
was  born  in  Germany,  poffeffed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  fuch  amiable  qualities  as  rendered  him 
the  darling  of  his  countrymen,  and  induced  them 
to  look  forward  to  his  election  as  a  moft  defirable 
event.  Their  efteem  and  affection  for  him,  for- 
tified the  refolution  which  found  policy  had  fug- 
gefted  ;  and  determined  the  Germans  to  prefer 
the  popular  virtues  of  Ferdinand  and  his  fon,  to 

'  Fredlman  Andrea    Zulich  DifTertatio  poL'tico-hiHon'ca  de 
I^SEvIs  politi  is  Caroli  V.  Lipf.  1706.  410.  p.  21. 

the 
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the  ftubborn  auflerity  of  Philip,  which  interefl 
could  not  foften,  nor  ambition  teach  him  to  dif- 
guife.  All  the  Electors,  the  ecclefiaftical  as  well 
as  fecular,  concurred  in  exprefTmg  fuch  ftrong 
difapprobation  of  the  meafure,  that  Charles,  not- 
withftanding  the  reiuclance  with  which  he  gave 
up  any  point,  was  obliged  to  drop  the  fcheme  as 
impra£licable.  By  his  unfeafonable  perfeverance 
in  pufhing  it,  he  had  not  only  filled  the  Germans 
with  new  jealoufy  of  his  ambitious  defigns,  but 
laid  the  foundation  of  rivalfhip  and  difcord  in  the 
.Aufirian  family,  and  forced  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
in  felf-defence,  to  court  the  Eledors,  particularly 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  to  form  fuch  connexions 
with  them,  as  cut  oii"  all  profpect  of  renewing  the 
propofai  v;ith  fuccefs.  Philip,  foured  by  his  dif- 
appointment,  was  fent  back  to  Spain,  to  be  called 
thence  v;hen  any  new  fcheme  of  ambition  fliould 
^render  his  prefence  neceilary  •"", 

The  Pope  Having  relinquiflied  this  plan  of  domeftic 
rOT  former  ambition,  which  had  long  occupied  and  engroffed 
defignrore-  hj^^    Charles  imaGjined    that   he  would  now  have 

cover  Farm?.        _  *^     ^ 

and  Piacen-  leifure  to  tum  all  his  attention  towards  his  grand 
fcheme  of  eftablifliing  uniformity  of  rehgion  in 
the  Empire,  by  forcing  all  the  contending  parties 
to  acquiefce  in  the  decifions  of  the  council  of 
Trent.  But  fuch  v/as  the  extent  of  his  domi- 
nions,  the  variety  of    connexions   in  which   this 

»  Sleid    50;.     Thuan.    180.    238.     Memoir,  de  Ribier,  ii, 
219.  281.314.     Adriani  lilcr.  lib.  vlil.  507.  520. 
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entangled  him,  and  the  multiplicity  of  events  to 
which  thefe  gave  rife,  as  feldom  allowed  him  to 
apply  his  whole  force  to  any  one  objedt.  The 
machine  which  he  had  to  conduft  vi'as  fo  great 
and  compHcated,  that  an  unforefeen  irregularity 
or  obflrudion  in  one  of  the  inferior  wheels,  often 
difconcerted  the  motion  of  the  whole,  and  prevented 
his  deriving  from  them,  all  the  beneficial  effects 
which  he  expected.  Such  an  unlooked-for  occur- 
rence happened  at  this  jun<5Lure,  and  created  new 
obflacles  to  the  execution  of  his  fchemes  with  regard 
to  rehdon.  Juhus  III.  though  he  had  confirmed 
Oclavio  Farnefe  in  the  pofl'cllion  of  the  dutchy  of 
Parma,  during  the  fir!t  eHuricns  of  his  joy  and 
gratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  papal  throne, 
foon  began  t,o  repent  of  his  own  generofity,  and 
to  be  apprehenfive  of  confequences  which  either 
he  did  not  forefee,  or  had  difregarded,  while  the 
fenfe  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Farnefe 
was  recent.  The  Emperor  ftill  retained  Placen- 
tia  in  his  hands,  and  had  not  relinquiflied  his 
pretenfions  to  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire. 
Gonzaga,  the  governor  of  Milan,  having,  by  the 
part  which  he  took  in  the  murder  of  the  late  Duke 
Peter  Ludovico,  oflered  an  infult  to  the  family 
of  Farnefe,  which  he  knew  could  never  be  for- 
given, had,  for  that  reafon,  avowed  its  deilruc- 
tion  ;  and  emiployed  all  the  influence  Vvhich  his 
great  abilities,  as  well  as  long  fervices,  gave  him 
with  the  Emperor,  in  perfuading  him  to  feize  Par- 
ma, by  force  of  arms.  Charles,  in  comphance 
with    his  felicitations,  and  that   he  might   gratify 

his 
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BOOK    his  own  defire  of  annexing  Parma  to  the  IMilancfe, 

^'     ^  lifLened   to   the  propofal  ;  and  Gonzaga,  ready  to 

155 ».      take   encouragement  from  the  flighteft  appearance 

of  approbation,  began  to  aifemblc  troops,  and  to 

make   other  preparations  for  the  execution  of  his 

fcheme, 

oflavio  OcTAvio,    w'ho    faw    the    impending    danger, 

fourt'sthe    f<^^^<^  it  neceffary,  for  his  own  fafety,.  to  increafe 
afliitanctoi"  ^i^Q    crarrifon  of  his  capital,  and  to  lew  foldiers  for 

France.  O  r         »  > 

defending  the  reft  of  the  country.  But  as  the 
expcnce  of  fuch  an  effort  far  exceeded  his  fcanty* 
revenues,  he  reprefented  his  ntuation  to  the  Pope, 
and  implored  that  proteclion  and  aiTiftance  which 
was  due  to  him  as  a  vaflal  of  the  church.  The 
Imperial  minifter,  however,  had  already  pre-oc- 
cupied  the  Pope's  ear  j  and  by  difcourfmg  con- 
tinually concerning  the  danger  of  giving  offence 
to  the  Emperor,  as  w^ell  as  the  imprudence  of 
fupporting  Oclavio  in  an  ufurpaticn  ih  detrimen- 
tal to  the  Iloly  See,  had  totally  alienated  hira 
from  the  family  of  Farnefe.  Oclavio's  remon- 
ftrance  and  petition  met,  of  confequence,  with  a 
cold  reception ;  and  he,  defpairing  of  any  af- 
fiftance  from  Julius,  began  to  look  round  for 
protection  from  fome  other  quarter.  Heni^y  II. 
of  France  was  the  only  Prince  powerful  enough 
to  afford  him  this  prote6lion,  and  fortunately  he 
was  now  in  a  fituation  which  allowed  him  to 
grant  it.  He  had  brought  his  tranfaclions  vvith 
the  two  Britilh  kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  di- 
verted his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
tinent, 
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tinent,    to  fuch   an   ifliie  as  he  defired.     This  he    n  o  o  k 
had  effeded    partly  by   the  vigour  of    his    arms,  ...^^.^-.w 
partly  by  his   dexterity  in  taking  advantage  of  the      '5j>- 
political  faflions  which  raged  in   both  kingdoms  to 
fuch    a  degree,  as  rendered    the  councils  of   the 
Scots  violent  and  precipitate,    and  the   operations 
of  the  Englifli  feeble  and  uniteady.     He  had  pro- 
cured   from  the  Enghfh  favourable    conditions  of 
peace  for  his  allies  the  Scots ;  he  had  prevailed  on 
the  nobles  of  Scotland  not   only  to  atHance  their 
young   Queen  to   his  fon  the  Dauphin,    but  even 
to  fend  her  into  France,  that  (he  might  be  educated 
under  his  eye;  and  had  recovered   Boulogne,  to- 
gether with  its  dependencies,  which  had  been  con- 
quered by  Henry  VIIL 

The  French  king  having  gained  points  of  fo  His  ka-ue 
much  confequence  to  his  crown,  and  difengaged  Ji'.'*^  "'"''^ 
himfelf  with  fuch  honour  from  the  burden  of  fup- 
porting  the  Scots,  and  maintaining  a  war  againft 
England,  was  now  at  full  leifure  to  purfue 
the  meafures  which  his  hereditary  jealoufy  of  the 
Emperor's  power  naturally  fiiggefted.  He  liflened, 
accordingly,  to  the  fird:  overtures  which  Oftavio 
Farnefe  made  him  ;  and  embracing  eagerly  an  op- 
portunity of  recovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  in- 
flantly  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  bound  him- 
felf to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  and  to  furnilh  him  all  the 
ailiftance  which  he  defired.  This  tranfadion  could  • 
not  long  be  kept  fecret  from  the  Pope,  who,  fore- 
feeing  the  calamities  which  muft  follow  if  war 
"Were  rekindled  fo  near  the  ecclefiaflical  ftate,  im- 
mediately 
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BOOK    mediately  iflTued  monitory   letters,    requiring    Oc- 
•■  ,,  -, —    tavio  to  relinquiih   his  new  alliance.       Upon    his 
'55'-       refufal  to  comply   with    the   requifitionj  he    fcon 
after  pronounced  his    fief  to  be  forfeited,  and  de- 
clared war  againfl:  him  as  a   difobedient    and  re- 
bellious vafTal.     But  as,  with  his  own  forces  alone, 
he  could   not  hope  to  fubdue   Octavio  while  fup- 
ported  by  fuch  a  powerful  ally   as  the  King    of 
France,  he  had  recourfe   to    the   Emperor,    who 
being  extremely  folicitious  to  prevent  theeftablifli- 
ment  of  the  French  in  Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga 
Oc-afio-is     to  fecond  Julius  with  all   his   troops.      Thus  the 
S^oiJihS  French  took  the  held  as  the  allies  of  Oaavio  ;  the 
(b'!r"rf'  In^penaliUs  as   the  protectors  of    the    Holy  See; 
f^tr.iy.        and   hofiilities    commenced   between   them,  while 
Charles    and    Henry  themfelves   ftill    aiTecled    to 
give  out  that  they  would  adhere  inviolably  to  the 
.  peace  of  Crefpy.     The  war  of  Parma  was  not  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  any  memorable  event.     Many  hnall 
rencountres  happened  with  alternate  fuccefs  j    the 
French  ravaged  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical  territories ; 
the  Imperialifts  laid  wafte  the  Parmefan  ;  and   the 
latter,    after  having  begun   to    befiege  Parma   in 
form,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprife  with 
difgrace ". 


Retartis  the       BuT  the  Hictions  and  alarm  which  this  war,  or 
thcuount.i.  the  preparations   for   it,  cccafioned  in  Italy,  pre- 
vented mod  of  the  Italian  prelates  from  repairing 

"  Adriaiii  Iftor.  lib.  vili.  505  ^14..  524,  Slcld.  513.  Pa- 
ruta,  p.  220.  J^ettere  del  Caro  iciitte  al  ;iume  del  Card.  Far- 
nefe>  torn.  ii.  p.  ii,  5<.c. 
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to  Trent  on  the  firfl  of  May:^  the  day  appointed  for     book 
re-affembling  the    council  ;  and  though  the  papal  _-■ 

legate  and  nuncios  reforted  thither,  they  were  oblig-  'Sji- 
ed  to  adjourn  the  council  to  the  firll  of  September, 
hoping  fuch  a  number  of  prelates  might  then  aiTem- 
ble,  that  they  might  with  decency  begin  their  deH- 
berations.  At  that  time  about  fixty  prelates,  moftly 
from  the  ecclefiaftical  (late,  or  from  Spain,  together 
with  a  few  Germaus,  convened  °.  The  feffion  was  Hemy  pro- 
opened  with  the  accuftomed  formalities,  and  the  the  touncii. 
fathers  were  about  to  proceed  to  bufmefs,  wlien  tlie 
abbot  of  Bellozane  appeared,  and  prefenting  letters 
of  credence  as  ambaifador  from  the  King  of  France, 
demanded  audience.  Having  obtained  it^  he  protefl- 
ed,  in  Henry's  name,  againfl  an  aff^mbly  called  at 
fuch  an  improper  juncture,  when  a  v/ar,  wantonly 
kindled  by  the  Pope,  made  it  impofTible  for  the  de- 
puties from  "the  Gallican  church  to  refort  to  Trent 
in  fafety,  or  to  deliberate  concerning  articles  of  faith 
and  difcipline  with  the  requifite  tranquillity  ;  he  de- 
claimed, that  his  mafter  did  not  acknowled'^i-e  this, 
to  be  a  general  or  oecumenic  council,  but  muft 
confider,  and  would  treat  it  as  a  particular  and 
partial  convention  p.  The  legate  affeded  to  de- 
fpife  this  protell ;  and  the  prelates  proceeded, 
notwithilanding,  to  examine  and  decide  the  great 
points  in  controverfy  concerning  the  facrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  penance,  and  extreme 
•  undion.     This  meafure  of  the    French   Monarch, 

"F    Paul,  268. 
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BOOK  however,  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the 
v^,,^,-,.^  council,  at  ithe  very  commencement  of  its  delibe- 
^55^-  rations.  The  Germans  could  not  pay  much  regard 
to  an  alTembly,  the  authority  of  which  the  fecond 
Prince  in  Chrillendom  had  formally  difclaimed, 
or  feci  any  great  reverence  for  the  decifions  of  a 
few  men,  who  arrogated  tothemfelves  all  the  rights 
belonging  to  the  reprefentatives  of  the  church  univer- 
fal,  a  ti;lc  to  which  they  had  fuch  poor  pretenfions. 

Violence  of       The   Emperor,  neverthelefs,    was  {training   his 
ror's  pio!'    authority  to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to    eftabhlh   the 


weedir.es 


aga 


n'luiie  reputation  and  jurifdiclion  of  the  council.  He 
proteiUnts.  jj^^j  prevailed  on  the  three  ecclefiaftical  Electors, 
the  prelates  of  greateft  power  and  dignity  in  the 
church  next  to  the  Pope,  to  repair  thither  in  per- 
fon.  He  had  obliged  feveral  German  bifhops  of 
inferior  rank,  to  go  to  Ti'ent  themfelvcs,  or  to 
fend  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  Imperial  fafe- 
conduft  to  the  ambaifadors  nominated  by  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  other  Proteitants,  to  attend  the  coun- 
cil; and  exhorted  them  to  fend  their  divines 
thither,  in  order  to  propound,  explain,  and  de- 
fend their  doftrine.  At  the  fame  time,  his  zeal 
anticipated  the  decrees  of  the  council  j  and  as 
if  the  opinions  of  the  Proteftants  had  already  been 
condemned,  he  took  large  fteps  towards  extermi- 
nating them.  With  this  intention,  he  called 
together  the  minifters  of  Augfburg  ;  and  after 
interrogating  them  concerning  feveral  contro- 
verted 
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▼erted   points,    enjoined  them    to    teach  nothing    book. 

with  refped  to  thele,  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  s ,,,1-,^ 

Romilh  church.  Upon  their  decHning  to  comply  ^SS'- 
with  a  requifition  fo  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
their  confciences,  he  commanded  them  to  leave 
the  town  in  three  days,  without  reveahng  to  any 
perfon  the  caufe  of  their  banifhment ;  he  prohi- 
bited them  to  preach  for  the  future  in  any  province 
of  the  Empire ;  and  obliged  them  to  take  an 
oath  that  they  would  punctually  obey  thefe  injunc- 
tioas.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his 
zeal.  The  Proteftant  clergy,  in  mofi:  of  the  cities 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  were  ejected  with  the  fame 
violence  ;  and  in  many  places,  fuch  magiftrates  as 
had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  their  attachment 
to  the  new  opinions^  were  difmiffed  with  the  mod 
abrupt  irregularity,  and  their  offices  filled,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  Emperor's  arbitrary  appointment, 
with  the  molt  bigoted  of  their  adverfaries.  The 
Reformxcd  worfhip  wa?  almoft  entirely  fuppreffed 
throughout  that  extenfive  province.  The  ancient 
and  fundamental  privileges  of  the  free  cities  were 
violated.  The  people  were  compelled  to  attend 
the  miniftration  of  priefts,  whom  they  regarded 
with  horror  as  idolaters  ;  and  to  fubmit  to  the  ju- 
rifdiftion  of  magiftrates,  whom  they  detefted  as 
ufurpers ''. 

The  Emperor,  after  this  difcovery,    which  was  His  en^ea- 
more  explicit  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  made,  L^porwht 
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c  o  o  K    of  his  ixntention    to  fubvert  the    German  conflitu- 

v.^ ^    tion,  as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  Proteftant  religion, 

No!?n.btr.  ^^^  °^^  ^°^'  Infpruck  in  the  Tyrol.  He  fixed  his 
refidence  in  that  city,  as,  by  its  fituation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trent,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Italy,  it  appeared  a  commodious  flation,  whence 
he  might  infpecl  the  operations  of  the  council,  and 
obferve  the  progrefs  of  the  war  in  the  Parmefan, 
without  lonng^  fi^rht  of  fuch  occurrences  as  mioht 

o       o  o 

happen  in  Germany '. 

Thefipeeof  DuRiNG  thefe  tranfaftlons,  the  fiege  of  Mag- 
^2  ^""'^  deburg  was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs.  At 
the  time  when  Charles  profcribed  the  citizens  of 
Magdeburg,  and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the 
Empire,  he  had  exhorted  and  even  enjoined  all  the 
neighbouring  ftates  to  take  arms  agalnft  them, 
es  rebels  and  common  enemies.  Encouraged  by 
his  exhortations  as  well  as  promifes,  George  of 
Mecklenburg,  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigning 
Duke,  an  active  and  ambitious  Prince,  collefted 
-a  confiderable  number  of  thofe  foldiers  of  fortune 
who  had  accompanied  Henry  of  Brunfwick  in  all 
his  wild  enterprifes  ;  and  though  a  zealous  Lu- 
theran himfelf,  invaded  the  territories  of  the 
Mac^deburgers,  hoping  that,  by  the  merit  of  this 
fervice  he  mioht  procure  fome  part  of  their  do- 
mains to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  eflablifhment. 
The  citizens,  unaccuftomed  as  yet  to  endure  pa- 
tiently the  calamities  of  war,  could  not  be  re- 
trained from   fiillying  out  in  order   to  fave  their 
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lands  from  being.  laid  wafle.  They  attacked  the  book. 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  with  more  refolution  than  ,,_^l„^i 
condud,  and  were  repulfed  with  great  fiaughter.  >i5t- 
But  as  they  were  animated  with  that  unconquer- 
able fpirit,  which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion 
co-operating  with  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  far 
from  being  diflieartened  by  their  misfortune,  they 
prepared  to  defend  themfelves  with  vigour.  Many 
of  the  veteran  foldiers  who  had  ferved  in  the  long 
wars  between  the  Emperor  and  King  of  France, 
crovvding  to  their  ftandards  under  able  and  expe- 
rienced ofiicers,  the  citizens  acquired  military  ikiU  by 
degrees,  and  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to 
the  efforts  of  undaunted  courage.  The  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  notv.ithflanding  the  fevere  blow 
which  he  had  given .  the  Magdeburgers,  not  dar- 
ing to  invell  a  town  flrongly  fortified,  and  defended 
by  fuch  a  garrifon,  continued  to  ravage  the  open 
country. 


As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  Ma 


;    takca  the 
con^mand 


to    the  camp    of   this  young  Pi-ince,  Maurice   of 
Saxony  began   to  be   jealous   of  the  power  which  of  the  army 
he  polfefTed  by  being  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  nume-  rcrion  uie 
rous   body,    and   marching    towards    Magdeburg    "'^*" 
with    his  own  troops,  aflumed    the  fupreme  com- 
mand of  the  whole  army,  an  honour  to  which  his 
high    rank   and  great  abilities,  as  Vv^ll  as  the  no- 
mination  of   the   diet,    gave   him  an  indifputable 
title.       With    this  united   force,    he  inveited    the 
town,    and    began    the   ficge  in  form  ;     claiming 
great  merit  with  the  Emperor  on  that  account, 

D  3  as, 
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BOOK    as,  from  his  zeal  to    execute  the  Imperial  decree, 
»..»-^^l_^  he  was  expofing  himfelf  once  m>ore  to  the  cenfures 
^•53i-       and    maledldions    of    the    party  with    which    he 
agreed    in    religious    fentiments.       But    the    ap- 
proaches to  the  town    went  on  flowly  ;   the  gar- 
rifon  interrupted  the  befiegers  by  frequent  failles, 
in    one    of    which  George  of  Mecklenburg  was 
taken   prifoner,  levelled  part  of  their  works,  and 
cut    ofF    the    foldiers    in    their    advanced    ports. 
"While   the  citizens   of  Magdeburg,    animated  by 
the  difcourfes   of    their  pallors,  and  the  foldiers, 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  en- 
dured all   the  hardfnips   of  a  fiege  Vvdthout  mur- 
muring, and    defended    themfelves   with  the  fame 
ardour   which    they  had  at  firll  difcovered  ;    the 
troops  of   the    befiegers   acled    with   extreme  re- 
miifnefs,   repining    at    every  thing    that  they  fuf- 
fered  in  a  fervice  which  they  difliked.     They  broke 
out,  more  than  once,   into  open  mutiny,  demand-i 
ing  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  which,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Germanic  body  fent  in  their  contribu- 
tions towards   defi^aying  the  expences  of  the  war 
fparingly  and  with  great  reluctance,  amounted  to 
a  confiderabie  funi '.     Maurice,  too,  had  particular 
motives,  though  fuch  as  he  durit  not  avow  at  that 
juncture,  which  induced  him  not  to  pufli  the  fiege 
with  vigour,  and  made  him  chufe  rather  to   con- 
tinue   at    the  head   of  an  army  expofed  to  all  the 
imputations  which   his  dilatory  proceedings   drew 
upon  him,  than  to  precipitate  a  conquefl  that  might 
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have  brought  him  Tome  acceilion  of  reputation,  but    b  o  o  k 
v/ould    have    rendered  it  neceffary  to   difband-his  o,-^,,,-*^^ 
forces.  '55''- 

At  Lift,  the  inhabitants   of  the  town  beginning  Th-  city 
to    fufFer    difirefs    from  want  of   provifions,    and  trwIunM, 
Maurice,  finding  it  impouible  to   protract  matters 
any  longer  without   filling  the  Emperor  with    fuch 
fufpicions  as  might  have  dilconcerted  all  his  m.ea- 
fures,    he  concluded   a  treaty  of  capitulation  with 
the    city  upon   the   following  conditions  ;   that  the  ^ov,  3. 
Magdeburgers  fhould  humbly    implore  pardon  of 
the  Emperor ;  that  they  fliould  not  for  the  future 
take  arms,  or  enter  into  any  alliance   again.fi   the 
houfe  of  Auftria  ;  that    they  fhould  fubmit  to  the 
authority   of   the    Imperial     chamber ;    that   they 
ihoidd  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Auef- 
burg  with  refpeft   to  religion  ;  that   the  new  forti- 
fications added  to  the  town  fliould  be  demolifhed  ; 
that    they    fhould    pay    a  fine    of   fifty    thoufaiid 
crowns,  deliver  up   twelve  pieces    of  ordnance  to 
the  Emperor,  and   fet  the  Duke  of  T/Iecklenburg, 
together    with    their    other    prifonerc,    at  libertVp 
without  ranforn.     Next  day  their  garrifon  marched 
out,  and  Maurice  took  poffefiion  of  the  town  with 
great  military  pomp. 


Before  the   terms   of  capitulation  were  fettled,  M-.r, 
Maurice  had  held    many  conferences  with  Albert 
Count  Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  iu 
Magdeburg.      He  confulted   likewife  with  Count 
Heideck,    an    officer  who  had    ferved  with  great 
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BOOK    reputation  in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 

,,^,^1 .,    whom    the  Emperor  had  profcribed  en  account  of 

I53I-      his    zeal  for  that  caufe,  but  whom    Maurice    had, 
notwitlilhinding,    fecretly   engaged    in  his  fervice, 
and    admitted  into  the  moll  intimate   confidence. 
To   them  he    communicated  a  fcheme,  which   he 
had  long   rerolved  in    his   mind,    for    procuring 
liberty  to    his  father-in-law   the    Landgrave,    for 
vindicating  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  body, 
and    fetting   bounas    to    the   dangerous   encroach- 
ments   of    the    Imperial    pov/er.       Having    deii-? 
berated    with      them     concerning    the    meafures 
which   might  be  neceffary  for  fecuring   the  fuccefs 
of  fuch  an  arduous   enterprife,  he  gave  Mansfeldt 
fecret  aiTurances  that  the  fortifications  of  iVTagde- 
burg  (hould  not  be    dcllroyed,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants  fhould  neither  be  diftured   in   the   excrcifs 
of  their  rehgion,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  of  their 
^  ancient  im.munities.     In  order  to  engage  JNIaurice 
more   thoroughly  from  confiderat-ions   of  interell 
to    fulfil  thefe  engagements,  the  fcnate  of  Magde- 
burg  eleded  him  their  Burgrave,  a  dignity  which 
had   formerly    belonged    to     the    cledoral   houfe 
of    Saxony,    and  which  entitled    him   to   a   very 
ample  juriidiction  not  only  in  the  city  but  in   its 
dependencies ', 

Thcadvan-       Tiius    the    citizcns  of    Magdeburg,    after    en- 
ri^ci'tMm'   during   a  fiege  of  tv/elve  months,  and  Itruggliug 

his  ncgoca- 

tions  wit1) 
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for  their  liberties,  religious  and  civil,  with  an  in- 
vincible fortitude,  worthy  of  the   caufe  in  v/hich 
it   wr.s   exerted,  had   at  hifl   the  good  icrtune  to      '5S«« 
conclude   a    treaty,  which   left    them  in   a  better 
condition  than  the  reft  of  their  countrymen,  whom 
their  timidity  or  want  of  public  fpirit  had  betrayed 
into    fuch    mean     fubmifficns    to    the   Emperor. 
But    while    a  great  part    of    Germany    applaud- 
ed the  gallant  condud  of  the  Magdeburgers,  and 
rejoiced   in  their   having    efcaped   the    deftrudion 
with  which    they  had    been    threatened,    all   ad- 
mired Maurice's    addrefs  in  the    conduct   of   his 
negociation  with  them,  as  well  as  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  converted  every  event  to  his  own  advan- 
tage.     They    faw    with    amazement,    that    after 
having   afilicted    the  Magdeburgers  during   many 
months  with   all  the  calamiiies   of  v/ar,    he  was  at 
laft,  by  their  voluntary  eleclion.  advanced  to  the 
ftation  of  highefl   authority  in   that  city  which  he 
had    fo    lately  bef.eged  ;   that  after  having  been   fo 
long    the    objcd   of  their  falirical  invectives  as  an. 
apoftate,  and  an    enemy   to   the  religion  v;hich  he 
profeiTed,  they  feemed   now  to   place   unbounded 
confidence  in    his  zeal   and   good-will ".       At    the 
fame  time  the  public  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitu- 
lation    were   fo    perfedly  conformable     to    thofe 
which   the  Emperor  had  granted  to  the  other  Pro- 
teftant   cities,  and  Maurice  took  fuch  care  to  mag- 
nify his  merit  in  having  reduced  a  place  which  had 
defended  itfelf  with  fo  much  obilinacy,  that  Charles, 

"  Arnold!  vita  Maiirit.  cvvd  Menken,  I'i.  1227. 

far 
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BOCK    far  from  fufpefling  any  thing  fraudulent  or  c6ll{i{ive 

^J^L..     ill  the  terms  of  ^iccommodation,  ratified  them  with- 

155'-      out  hefitation,  and  abfoh'ed  the  Magdeburgers  from 

the  fentcnce   of  ban   which    had  been  denounced 

againil:  them. 

Hisexpedi-  TiiE  onlv  poliit  that  HOW  remained  to  embar- 
kJep^^gan  ^"-'^  Muurlc  was  how  to  keep  together  the  vcte- 
ain.yon  ^.^^^  troops  whl-ch  had  fcrvcd  under  liim,  as  weii 
as  thofe  which  had  been  employed  in  the  defence 
of  the  tov/n.  For  this,  too,  he  found  an  expe- 
dient with  fmgular  art  and  fehcity.  His  fche:mes 
againft  the  Emperor  were  not  yet  fo  fully  ripened, 
that  he  durit  venture  to  difclofe  them,  and  pro- 
ceed openly  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The 
Vv'inter  was  approaching,  which  made  it  impoflible 
to  take  the  field  immediately.  He  was  afraid 
that  it  would  give  a  premature  alarm  to  the  Em- 
peror, if  he  fhould  retain  fuch  a  confiderable  body 
in  his  pay  until  the  feafon  of  action  returned  in 
the  fpring.  As  foon  then  as  Magdeburg  opened 
its  gates,  he  fent  home  his  Saxon  fubjects,  whom 
he  could  command  to  take  arms  and  re-alTemble 
en  the  lliorteft  warning ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
paying  part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mercenary 
troops,  who  had  followed  his  ftandarJ,  as  well  as 
to  the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  in  the  garrifon,  he 
abfolved  them  from  their  refpeclivc  oaths  of 
fidelity,  and  difoanded  them.  But  the  moment 
lie  gave  them  their  difcharge,  George  of  IVIeckr 
lenburj;;^  who  was  now  fct  at  hberty,  offered 
to    take    them   into    his    fervice,  and  to  become 

furety 
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farety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  flill  owing  to    book 
them.      As    fuch    adventurers    were    accullomed  ,    _ ' '.  ^ 
often    to    change  mafters,  they  infcantly  accepted       iis'- 
the  offer.      Thus  thefe  troops  were  kept  united, 
and  ready  to  march  wherever  Maurice  fhould    call 
them,  while  the  Emperor,  deceived  by    this  arti- 
fice, and  imagining   that  George  of  Mecklenburg 
had    hired  them  with  an    intention    to    aflcrt  his 
claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother's  territories    by  force 
of  arms,  fuffered  this  tranfaftion  to  pafs  v/ithout 
obfervation,  as  if  it  had  been  a   matter  of  no  con- 
fcquence  ''. 

Having  ventured  to  take  thefe  fteps,  which  His  a^drefs 
were  of  fo  much  confequence  towards  the  execu-  jng  i.is^ii- 
tion    of  his   fchemes,    Maurice,  that  he  mieht  di-'  *^"t'**"s 

'  '  o  tioni  th» 

vert  the  Emperor  from  obferving  their   tendency  Eaij^cror^ 
too  narrowly,  and    prevent    the   fufpicions  which 
that  muft  have  excited,  faw  the   necefllly  of  em- 
ploying fome  new  artifice  In  order  to  engage  his 
attention,  and   to  confirm  him    in  his  prefent    fe-. 
curity.     As  he  knev/  that  the    chief  object  of  the  . 
Emperor's  folicitude    at    this    juncture,  was  how 
he    might  prevail   wi'ih  the    Protedant  States   of 
Germany  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  coun- 
cil  of  Trent,  and  to  fend  thither  ambafladors  ia 
their  own  name,  as  well  as   deputies  from    their 
refpedive  churches,  he  took  hold  of  this  predomi- 
nating paffion  in  ord?r  to  amufe  and   to    deceive 

"^  Tlman.    278.     Stniv.  corp,    hid.  Germ.   1064.      Arnold! 
vita  MauiiliJ,  apud  Menken,  il.  1227. 

him. 
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him.  He  afTecled  a  wonderful  zeal  to  gratify 
Charles  in  what  he  defired  with  regard  to  this 
'551'  matter ;  he  nominated  ambaiTadors,  whom  he 
empowered  to  attend  the  council ;  he  made  choice 
of  ']Melan£lhon  and  fome  of  the  mod  eminent 
among  his  brethren  to  prepare  a  confeiTion  of 
faith,  and  to  lay  it  before  that  affembly.  After 
his  example,  and  probably  in  confeqiience  of  his 
folicitations,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberp-,  the  city 
of  Stralburg,  and  other  Proteftant  States,  appointed 
ambafladors  and  divines  to  attend  the  council. 
They  ail  applied  to  the  Emperor  for  his  fafe- 
conduft,  which  they  obtained  in  the  mofl  ample 
form.  This  was  deemed  fufficient  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  ambafiadors,  and  they  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly on  their  journey  ;  but  a  feparate  fafe- 
condud  from,  the  council  itfelf  was  demanded  for 
the  Proteftant  divines.  The  fate  of  John  Hufs 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of 
Conflance,  in  the  preceding  century,  had  con- 
demned to  the  flames  without  regarding  the  Im- 
perial fafe-conducu  which  had  been  granted  them, 
rendered  this  precaution  prudent  and  neceffary. 
But  as  the  Pope  was  no  lefs  unwilling  that  the 
Proteflants  fhould  be  admitted  to  an  hearing  in 
the  council,  than  the  Emperor  had  been  eager  in 
bringing  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate  by  pro- 
mifes  and  threats  prevailed  on  the  fathers  of  the 
council  to  decline  iiTuing  a  fafe-condud  in  the 
fame  form  with  that  which  the  council  of  Bafil 
had  granted  to  the  followers  of  lluls.  The  Pro- 
leftants,  on  their  part,  infilled  upon  the  council's 
2*  copying 
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copying  the  precife  words  of  that  indrumcnt.  book. 
The  Imperial  arnbafTadors  interpofed,  in  order  to  ,  _  '  ^' 
obtain  what  would  fatisfy  them.  Alterations  in  'Si*- 
the  form  of  the  writ  were  propofed ;  expedients 
were  fuggefled ;  proteils  and  counterprotefts 
were  taken :  the  legate,  together  with  his  affo- 
ciates,  laboured  to  gain  their  point  by  srtifice  and 
chicane ;  the  Protellants  adhered  to  theirs  with 
firmnefs  and  obllinacy.  An  account  of  every 
thing  that  paiTed  in  Trent  was  tranfmitted  to  the 
Emperor  at  Iiii^iruck,  who,  attempting,  from  an  • 
excefs  of  zeal,  or  of  confidence  in  his  own  ad- 
drefs,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  was 
involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  inextricable  negocia- 
tions.  By  means  of  this,  however,  Maurice 
gained  all  that  he  had  in  view  ;  the  Emperor's 
time  was  v^holly  engroffed,  and  his  attention  di- 
verted ;  while  he  himfelf  had  leifure  to  mature 
his  fchemes,  to  carry  on  his  intrigues,  and  to 
finifh  his  preparations,  before  he  threw  off  the 
raalk,  and  flruck  the  blow  which  he  had  fo  long 
meditated  \ 

But  previous  to  entering  into  any  farther  detail  Thesfiairs 
concernmg  Maurice  s  operations,  lome  account 
mufl  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  in  Hungary, 
which  contributed  not  a  httle  towards  their  pro- 
ducing fuch  extraordinary  effecis.  When  Solyman, 
in  the  year  1541,  by  a  llratagem,  which  fuited  the 
bafe  and  infidious  policy  of  a  petty  ufurper,  rather 

rSleid.  526.  529.     F.  Paul,  3:'3    338.     Thuan.  286. 

than 
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BOOK  than  the  magnanimity  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  de- 
,_^  ^  ^  •^;  prived  the  young  King  of  Hungary  of  the  doml- 
I35J.  nions  which  his  father  had  left  him,  he  had  granted 
tliat  unfortunate  Prince  the  country  of  Tranfylva- 
nia,  a  province  of  his  paternal  kingdom.  The  go- 
vernment of  this,  together  with  the  care  of  edu- 
cating the  young  King,  for  he  ftill  allowed  him  to 
retain  that  title,  though  he  had  rendered  it  only  an 
empty  name,  he  committed  to  the  Queen  and 
Martinuzzi  bifhop  of  Waraciin,  whom  the  late  King 
had  appointed  joint-guardians  of  his  fon,  and  re- 
gents of  his  dominions,  at  a  time  when  thofe  offices 
were  of  greater  importance.  This  co-ordinate  jurif- 
diction  occafioned  the  fame  diffenfions  in  a  fmall 
principality  as  it  would  have  excited  in  a  great 
kingdom ;  an  ambitious  young  Queen,  poffelfed 
with  an  high  opinion  of  her  own  capacity  for  go- 
.  verning,  and  an  high-fpirited  prelate,  fond  of  power, 
contending  who  ihould  engrofs  the  greateft  fliare  in 
the  admjniftration.  Each  had  their  partizans  among 
the  nobles  ;  but  as  Martinuzzi,  by  his  great  talents, 
began  to  acquire  the  afcendant,  Ifabella  turned  his 
ov.-n  arts  againfl  him,  and  courted  the  protedion 
of  the  Turks. 

Msrtinnzzi  The  neighbouring  Baflias,  jealous  of  the  bi- 
«avour>hcr-  ([^Qvy's  pov\'er  as  well  as  abilities,  readily  promlfed 
p.etcnfioiis    her  the  aid  which  flie  demanded,   and  would  foon 

in  that  king-    ,  ,,.,-»,r»  •  i  •  i. 

do.n.  have  obliged  Martmuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her 

the  fole  direction  of  affairs,  if  his  ambition,  fertile 
in  expedients,  had  not  fuggeilcd  to  him  a  new 
meamre,  and   one   that   tended   not  only   to  pre- 

ferve 
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ferve  but  to  enlarge  his  authority.  Having  con-  book 
eluded  an  agreement  with  the  Queen,  by  the  me-  ,  ^  _. 
diation  of  lome  of  the  nobles,  who  were  folicitous  1551- 
to  fave  their  country  from  the  calamities  or  a 
civil  war,  he  fecretly  difpatched  one  ol:  his  confi- 
dents to  Vienna,  and  entered  into  a  negociation 
with  Ferdinand.  As  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
perfuade  Ferdinand,  that  the  fame  man  whofe 
enmity  and  intrigues  had  driven  him  out  of  a. 
great  part  of  his  Hungarian  dominions,  might, 
upon  a  reconciliation,  become  equally  inftru- 
mental  in  recovering  them,  he  liilened  eagerly  to 
the  firft  overtures  of  an  union  with  that  prelate. 
Martinuzzi  allured  him  by  fuch  profpeds  of  ad- 
vantage, and  engaged,  with  fo  much  confidence, 
that  he  would  prevail  on  the  moil  pov/erful  of 
the  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  his  favour, 
that  Ferdinand,  notwithflanding  his  truce  with 
Solyman,  agreed  to  invade  Tranfylvania.  The 
command  of  the  troops  deilined  for  that  fervice,  » 

confifting  of  veteran  Spanifh  and  German  fol- 
diers,  was  given  to  Cailaldo  Marquis  de  Piadena, 
an  officer  formed  by  the  famous  Marquis  de  Pef- 
cara,  whom  he  ftrongly  refembled  both  in  his 
enterprifing  genius  for  civil  bufmefs,  and  in  his 
great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  This  army, 
more  formidable  by  the  difcipline  of  the  foldiers, 
and  the  abilities  of  the  general,  than  by  its  num- 
bers, was  powerfully  feconded  by  Martinuzzi  and 
his  fadion  among  the  Hungarians.  As  the  Turk- 
iih  Bafhas,  the  Sultan  himfelf  being  at  the  head 
of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Perfia,  could  not 

afford 
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aftbrd  the  Oueen  fuch  immediale  or  effectual 
affiflance  as  the  exigency  of  her  affairs  required, 
155'-  fhe  quickly  loll  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  retain 
any  longer  the  authority  which  Ihe  poffeffed  as 
regent,  and  even  began  to  defpair  of  her  fon's 
fafety. 

Thefuccffs       Martinuzzi   did    Hot    fuffcr    this    favourable 

ot   111!.  irie»- 

furts.  opportunity  of   acconipiifhing  his  own   defigns  to 

pafs  unimproved,  and  ventured,  while  fhe  was  in 
this  flate  of  dejedlion,  to  lay  before  her  a  propo- 
fal,  which  at  any  other  time  Ihe  would  have  re 
jefted  Vv'ith  difdain.  He  reprefented  how  impof- 
lible  it  was  for  her  to  refifl  Ferdinand's  viftorious 
arms  ;  that  even  if  the  Turks  fnould  enable  her 
to  make  head  againfl  them,  {hz  would  be  far 
from  changing  her  condition  to  the  better,  and 
^  could  not  confider  them  as  dehverers,  but  as  maf- 
ters,  to  whofe  commands  flie  muff  fubmit ;  he 
conjured  her,  therefore,  as  flie  regarded  her  own 
dignity,  the  fafety  of  her  fon,  or  the  fecurity  of 
Chriftendom,  rather  to  give  up  Tranfylvania  to 
Ferdinand,  and  to  make  over  to  him  her  fon's 
title  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  than  to  allow  both 
to  be  ufurped  by  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
Chriflian  faith.  At  the  i'ajne  time  he  promdfed 
her,  in  Ferdinand's  name,  a  compenfation  for 
herfelf,  as  well  as  for  her  fon,  fuitable  to  their 
rank,  and  propordonal  to  the  value  of  what  they 
were  to  facrifice.  Ifabella,  deferted  by  fome  of 
her  adherents,  diflruding  others,  deftitute  of 
friends,  aiid  furrounded  by  Callaldo's  and  Marti- 

nuzzi's 
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nuzzi's  troops,  fubfcribed  thefe  hard   conditions,    book 
though   with  a   reluctant    hand.     Upon  this,  fhe  ._     !     | 
furrendered  fuch   places  of  ftrength  as  were  ftill      '5S'- 
in  her  pofleffion,  fhe   gave  up  all  the  enfigns   of 
royalty,  particularly  a   crown  of  gold,  which,  as 
the   Hungarians    believed,     had   defcended-  from 
heaven,  and  conferred  on  him  who  wore  it  an  un- 
doubttxl  right  to  the  throne.     As  fhe   could  not 
bear  to  remain   a   private  perfon,    in   a   country 
where    flie   had   once   enjoyed    fovereign    power, 
{he  inftantly  fet  out  with    her  fon  for  Silefia,  in 
order    to  take  poffefTion  of   the    principalities   of 
Oppelen    and  Ratibor,    the    inveftiture  of  which 
Ferdinand  had  engaged  to  grant  her  fon,  and  like- 
wife  to  beftow  one  of  his  daughters  upon  him  in 


Upon  the  refignation  of  the  young  King,  Mar-  Appointed 
tinuzzi,    and  after  his   example  the   reft   of    the  fO'^f"°^oj 

'  r  that  part  of 

Tranfylvanian  grandees,  fwore  allegiance  to  Fer-  Hungary 

•'  o  '  T         .  r  which  was 

dinand  ;  who,  in  order  to  teftify  his  grateful  fenfe  fubjeft  to 
of  the  zeal  as  vi^ell  as  fuccefs  with  which  that 
prelate  had  ferved  him,  affedled  to  diftinguifh 
him  by  every  pollible  mark  of  favour  and  confi- 
dence. He  appointed  him  governor  of  Tran- 
fylvania,  v/ith  almoft  unlimited  authority  ;  he  pub- 
licly ordered  Caftaldo  to  pay  the  greatefl  deference 
to  his  opinion  and  commands ;  he  increafed  his 
revenues,  which  were  already  very  great,  by  new 
appointments ;  he  nominated  him  archbilhop  of 
Gran,  and  prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  raife  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Cardinal.  All  this  oftentation 
Vol.  IV.  E  of 


Ferdinand. 
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BOOK,    of  good-will,  however,  was  void  of  fincerity,  and 

, 1 calculated  to  conceal  fentiments  the  moft  perfectly 

»5Si-  its  reverfe.  Ferdinand  dreaded  Martinuzzi's  abi- 
lities ;  diftrulled  his  fidelity  ;  and  forefaw,  that  as 
his  extenfive  authority  enabled  him  to  check  any 
attempt  towards  circumfcribing  or  abolifhing  the 
extenfive  privileges  which  the  Hungarian  nobility 
poffeffed,  he  would  (land  forth,  on  every  occafion, 
the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his  counti*y,  rather 
than  ad  the  part  of  a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will 
of  his  fovereign. 

reidinand  FoR  this  reafon,  he  fecretly  gave  it  in  charge 
form^dengns  to  Caftaldo,  to  watch  his  motions,  to  guard  againfl 
ij^amfthim.  j^jg  defigus,  and  to  thwart  his  meafures.  But 
Martinuzzi,  either  becaufe  he  did  not  perceive 
that  Caftaldo  was  placed  as  a  fpy  on  his  actions, 
or  becaufe  he  defpifed  Ferdinand's  infidious  arts, 
aifumed  the  direction  of  the  war  againfl  the 
Turks  with  his  ufual  tone  of  authority,  and  con- 
ducted it  with  great  magnanimity,  and  no  lefs 
fuccefs.  He  recovered  fome  places  of  which  the 
Infidels  had  taken  poffeflion;  he  rendered  their 
attempts  to  reduce  others  abortive ;  and  eftabliih- 
ed  Ferdinand's  authority  not  only  in  Traniylva- 
nia,  but  in  the  Bannat  of  Temefwai",  and  feveral 
of  the  countries  adjacent.  In  carrying  on  thefe 
operations,  he  often  differed  in  fentiments  from 
Caftaldo  and  his  officers,  and  treated  the  Turkifh 
prifoners  with  a  degree  not  only  of  humanity,  but 
even  of  generofity,  which  Caftaldo  loudly  con- 
demned. This  was  reprefented  at  Vienna  as  an 
3  artful 
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artful  method  of  courting  the  frlendfliip  of    the    book: 
Infidelsj    that,  by   fecuring    their    protedlion,    he  ^, 

might  fhake  off  all  dependence  upon  the  fove-  'ss^- 
reign  whom  he  now  acknowledged.  Though 
Martinuzzi,  in  juflification  of  his  own  conduct, 
contended  that  it  was  impolitic  by  unneceffary 
feverities  to  exafperate  an  enemy  prone  to  revenge, 
Caflaldo's  accufations  gained  credit  with  Ferdi- 
nand, prepoifefled  already  againft  Martinuzzi,  and 
jealous  of  every  thing  that  could  endanger  his  own. 
authority  in  Hungary,  in  proportion  as  he  knew 
it  to  be  precarious  and  ill-oftabliflied.  Thefe  fuf- 
picions  Caftaldo  confirmed  and  lengthened,  by 
the  intelligence  which  he  tranfmitted  continually  to 
his  confidents  at  Vienna.  By  mifreprefenting 
what  was  innocent,  and  putting  the  worfl  con- 
(truftion  on  what  feemed  dubious  in  Martinuzzi's 
conduft ;  by  imputing  to  him  defigns  which  he 
never  formed,  and  charging  him  with  aftions  of 
which  he  was  not  guilty  ;  he  at  laft  convinced 
Ferdinandj  that,  in  order  to  preferve  his  Hunga- 
rian crown,  he  mufl;  cut  off  that  ambitious  pre- 
late. But  Ferdinand,  forefeeing  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  regular  courfe  of  law 
againft  a  fubject  of  fuch  exorbitant  power  as  might 
enable  him  to  fet  his  fovereign  at  defiance,  de- 
termined to  employ  violence,  in  order  to  obtain 
that  fatisfadtion  which  the  laws  were  too  feeble  to 
afford  him. 


He    iffued  his  orders   accordingly  to  Caftaldo,  HeisafTaf. 
who    willingly    undertook  that    infamous  fervice.  his  com. 

£  2  Having  '°^"  * 
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BOOK    Having  communicated  the  defign   to  fome  Italian 


X. 


and  Spanifli  officers  whom  he  could  truft,  and 
'351-  concerted  with  them  the  plan  of  executing  it, 
Dec.  i8.  they  entered  Martinuzzi's  apartment,  early  one 
morning,  under  pretence  of  prefenting  to  him 
fome  difpatches  which  were  to  be  fent  off  imme- 
diately to  Vienna ;  and  while  he  perufed  a  paper 
with  attention,  one  of  their  number  flruck  him 
with  his  poignard  in  the  throat.  The  blow  was 
not  mortal.  Martinuzzi  ftarted  up  with  the  in- 
trepidity natural  to  him,  and  grappling  the  af- 
faffin,  threw  him  to  the  ground.  But  the  other 
confpirators  rufning  in,  an  old  man,  unarmed,  and 
alone,  was  unable  lontj  to  fuftain  fuch  an  unequal 
conflift,  and  funk  under  the  wounds  which  he 
received  from  fo  many  hands.  The  Tranfylva- 
nlans  were  reflrained  by  dread  of  the  foreign  troops 
^  ftationed  in  their  country,  from  rifmg  in  arms,  in 
order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  nmrderers  of  a 
prelate  who  had  long  been  the  objed  of  their  love 
The  effea  ^^  ^^^^  '^  veneratiou.  They  fpoke  of  the  deed, 
ot  that  vio-  however,  with  horror  and  execration  ;  and  exclaim- 
ed againfl  Ferdinand,  whom  neither  gratitude  for 
recent  and  important  fervices,  nor  reverence  for  a 
chara£ler  confidered  as  facred  and  inviolable  among 
Chriflians,  could  reflrahi  from  fhedding  the  blood 
of  a  man,  whofe  only  crime  was  attachment  to 
his  native  country.  The  nobles,  detefting  the 
jealous  as  well  as  cruel  policy  of  a  court,  which, 
upon  uncertain  and  improbable  furmifes,  had  giveii 
up  a  perfon,  no  lefs  confpicuous  for  his  merit  than 
his  rank,  to  be  butchered  by  alfaliins,  either 
I  retir.  d 
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retired  to  their  own  eftates,  or  if  they  continued    book. 


ISII. 


with  the  Auflrian  army,  grew  cold  to  the  fervice. 
The  Turks,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  an  enemy,  '5s 
vvhofe  abilities  they  knew  and  dreaded,  prepared 
to  renew  hoftilities  early  in  the  fpring ;  and  inflead 
of  the  fecurity  which  Ferdinand  had  expected  from 
the  removal  of  Martinuzzi,  it  was  evident  that  his 
territories  in  Hungary  were  about  to  be  attacked 
with  greater  vigour,  and  defended  with  lefs  zeal 
than  ever  \ 

By  this  time,  Maurice    having  almofl  finifhed  Maurke 
his  intrigues  and  preparations,  was    on  the  point  prouaion 
of  declaring  his  intentions,  openly,  and  of  taking  p^^en^^^h 
the    field    againft  the    Emperor.     His   firfl  care,  ^'"s- 
after  he  came  to  this  refolution,  was  to  difclaim 
that  narrow  and  bigoted  maxim  of   the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde,  which  had  led  them  to  fhun 
all  connexion  with  foreigners.     He  had  obferved 
how  fatal  this  had  been  to  their  caufe;  and,  in- 
ftrufted   by  their   error,  he  was  as  eager  to  court 
the  protection  of  Henry  II.  as  they  had  been  fo- 
licitous  to  prevent  the  interpofition   of  Francis  I. 
Happily  for  him,  he  found  Henry  in  a   difpofi- 
tion  to  liften  to  the  firfl:  overture  on  his  part,  and 
in   a  fituation  which  enabled    him    to   bring  the 
whole  force  of  the  French  monarchy  into  aftion. 
Henry  had  long  obferved  the  progrefs  of  the  Em- 
peror's arms  with  jealoufy,  and  wiflied  to  diftin- 

a  Skid.  535.  7huan.  lib.  ix,  ^rp,  &:c.  Jftuanhaffi  Hift. 
Regn.  Hungarici,  lib.  xvi.  189,  &c.  Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii. 
871.  Natalis  Comitis  Hfftoria,  lib.  iv.  84,  &c. 
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BOOK  guifli  himfelf  by  entering  the  lifts  againfl  the  fame 
^^  '  ,,,,;■  enemy,  whom  it  had  been  the  glory  of  his  father's 
i53»-  reign  to  oppofe.  He  had  laid  hold  on  the  firfl 
opportunity  in  his  power  of  thwarting  the  Empe- 
ror's defigns,  by  taking  the  Duke  of  Parma  under 
his  protection ;  and  hoflilities  were  already  begun, 
not  only  in  that  dutchy  but  in  Piedmont.  Having 
terminated  the  war  with  England  by  a  peace,  no 
lefs  advantageous  to  himfelf  than  honourable  for  his 
allies  the  Scots,  the  refllefs  and  enterprifmg  cou- 
rage of  his  nobles  was  impatient  to  difplay  itfelf  on 
fome  theatre  of  action  more  confpicuous  than  the 
petty  operations  in  Parma  or  Piedmont  afforded 
them. 

His  treaty  JoHN  DE  FiENNE,  bifliop  of  Bayonnc,  whom 
Henry  had  fent  into  Germany,  under  pretence  of 
hiring  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  em- 
powered to  conclude  a  treaty  in  form  with  Mau- 
rice and  his  aflbciates.  As  it  would  have  been 
very  indecent  in  a  King  of  France  to  have  under- 
taken the  defence  of  the  Proteftant  church,  the 
interefls  of  religion,  how  much  foever  they  might 
be  affected  by  the  treaty,  were  not  once  mention- 
ed in  any  of  the  articles.  Religious  concerns, 
they  pretended  to  commit  entirely  to  the  difpo- 
fition  of  Divine  Providence ;  the  only  motives 
affigned  for  their  prefent  confederacy  againfl 
Charles,  were  to  procure  the  Landgrave  liberty, 
and  to  prevent  the  fubverfion  of  the  ancient  con- 
flitution  and'  laws  of  the  German  Empire.  In 
order    to   accomplilh    thefe   ends,  it  was  agreed, 

that 


with  him, 
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that  all  the  cantra£ting  parties  fliould,  at  the  fame    book 
time,    declare    war    againfl   the    Emperor ;    that  ,_  -./.  _■ 
neither  peace   nor   truce  (hould   be  made  but  by      '5s^ 
common  confent,  nor  without   including  each  of 
the  confederates ;  that,  in  order  to  guard  againfl 
the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,    or  of  pretenfions 
to  joint  command,   Maurice   ftiould   be  acknow- 
ledged as   head  of  the  German  confederates,  -wdth 
abfolute    authority  in    all   military   affairs;      that 
Maurice  and  his  aflfociates  fhould  bring  into  the 
field   feven   thoufand  horfe,   with   a  proportional 
number  of  infantry ;  that,   towards  the  fubfiflence 
of  this  army,   during  the  firft  three  months  of  the 
war,  Henry  fhould  contribute  two  hundred  and 
forty  thoufand  crowns,  and  afierwards  fixty  thou- 
fand  crowns  a-month,  as  long  as  they  continued 
in  arms ;  that  Henry  fhould   attack   the  Emperor 
on   the  fide  of  Lorrain  with   a  powerful    army ; 
that  if  it  were  found  requifite  to  ele£l  a  new  Em- 
peror, fuch  a  perfon  fhould  be  nominated  as  fhall 
be   agreeable    to   the   King    of   France''.      This 
treaty  was    concluded  on   the   fifth  of    Odober, 
fome  time   before   Magdeburg   furrendered,    and 
the  preparatory  negociations  were  conducted  with 
fuch  profound  fecrecy,   that,  of   all    the  Princes 
who  afterwards  acceded  to  it,     Maurice  commu- 
nicated what   he   was  carrying   on   to  two   only, 
John  Albert,    the  reigning   Duke    of  Mecklen- 
burg,  and  William   of  HefTe,    the    Landgrave's 
eldefl  fon.     The  league  itfelf  was  no  lefs  anxioufly 

*  Recuell  de«  Traltex,  torn.  ii.  258.     Thuan.  lib.  \m.  279. 
E  4  concealed. 
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BOOK,    concealed,  and  with  fuch   fortunate  care,   that  no 

,     ^'     ,  rumour  concerning   it    reached  the   ears    of  the 

J5SI-       Emperor  or  his  minifters  ;   nor  do    they  feem  to 

have  conceived  the  moft  diftant  fufpicion  of  fuch  a 

tranfaclion. 

Solicits  the  At  the  fame  time,  with  a  folicitude  which  was 
Edward  VI  carcful  to  draw  fom.e  acceflion  of  ftrength  from 
of  England,  eyerv  quarter,  Maurice  applied  to  Edward  VI.  of 
England,  and  requefled  a  fubfidy  of  four  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  for  the  fupport  of  a  confederacy 
formed  in  defence  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  But 
the  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  English  court 
during  the  minority  of  that  Prince,  and  which  de- 
prived both  the  councils  and  arms  of  the  nation  of 
their  wonted  vigour,  left  the  Englifh  miniflers  nei- 
ther time  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  foreign 
affairs,  and  prevented  Maurice's  obtaining  that  aid, 
which  their  zeal  for  the  Reformation  would  have 
prompted  them  to  grant  him  % 


Demands 


Maurice,   however,  having  fecured  the   pro- 

once  more    tc^iion  of  fuch  a  powcrful  Mouarch  as  Hem-y  II. 

Landgrave     procecdcd  with   great  confidence,  but  with  equal 

«Tberty/   caution,   to  execute  his  plan.      As  he  judged  it 

neceflary  to  make  one  effort  more,  in  order  to 

obtain  the  Emperor's  confent  that  the  Landgrave 

December,    fhould  be  fct  at  liberty,  he  fcnt  a  folemn  embaffy, 

in.  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  Elcdor  of 

Brandenburg,    to  Infpruck.      After  refuming,   at 

«=  Burnet's  Hid.  of  the  Reform,  vol.  ii.  Append.  37. 

great 
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great  length,  all    the  fads  and  arguments    upon    book 

which  they  founded  their  claim,  and  reprefenting,  ^ ^^__^ 

in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  the  peculiar  engagements      JiS'- 
which  bound  them  to  be   fo  afliduous  in  their  fo- 
licitations,  they  renewed    the  requefl  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  prifoner,   which  they  had  fo  often 
preferred    in    vain.     The   Eleftor    Palatine,    the 
Duke  of  Wurtemberg,    the  Dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg, the   Duke  of  Deuxponts,    the    Marquis  of 
Brandenburg  Bareith,  and  the  Marquis  of  Baden, 
by   their    ambalfadors,    concurred   with   them  in 
their  fuit.     Letters  were  likewife  delivered  to  the 
fame  effect  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,    and  the  Dukes  of  Lunenburg.     Even 
the  King  of  the  Romans  joined   in  this  application, 
being   moved  with  compaflion   towards  the  Land- 
grave in  his  wretched  fituation,  or  influenced,  per- 
haps, by  a  I'ecret  jealoufy  of  his  brother's  power  and 
defigns,  which,  fmce  his  attempt  to  alter  the  order 
of  fuccellion  in   the  Empire,  he  had  come  to  view 
with   other  eyes  than  formerly,  and  dreaded  to    a 
great  degree. 

But  Charles,  conftant  to  his  own  fyflem  with 
regard  to  the  Landgrave,  eluded  a  demand  urged 
by  fuch  powerful  interceffors ;  and  having  de- 
clared that  he  would  communicate  his  refolution 
concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice  as  foon  as  he 
arrived  at  Infpruck,  where  he  was  every  day  ex^ 
pe£led,  he  did  not  deign  to  defcend  into  any  more 
particular  expHcation    of    his   intentions'*.      This 

*  Skid.  531.     Thuan.  lib.  viii.  280. 

applica- 
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B  0  0  K.    application,  though    of  no  benefit  to   the  Land- 

^„^r-, ^  gJ'ave,  v/as  of  great   advantage    to    Maurice.     It 

^551-  ferved  to  juftify  his  fubfequent  proceedings,  and 
to  demonflrate  the  necefiity  of  employing  arms 
in  order  to  extort  that  equitable  conceflion,  which 
his  mediation  or  intreaty  could  not  obtain.  It 
ivas  of  ufe,  too,  to  confirm  the  Emperor  in  his 
fecurity,  as  both  the  foleir^nity  of  the  application, 
and  the  folicitude  with  whicli  fo  many  Princes  were 
drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him  to  conclude  that 
they  placed  all  their  hopes  of  reftoring  the  Land- 
grave to  liberty,  in  gaining  his  confent  to  difmifs 
him. 

T552.  Maurice  employed   artifices  Hill  more  refined 

continues  to  ^^  conccal  his  machinations,  toamufethe  Empe- 
amufethe  j-Qr,  and  to  gain  time.  He  affected  to  be  more 
folicitous  than  ever  to  find  out  fome  expedient  for 
removing  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  fafe- 
conduft  for  the  Proteflant  divines  appointed  to 
attend  the  council,  fo  that  they  might  repair 
thither  without  any  apprehenfion  of  danger.  His 
ambaffadors  at  Trent  had  frequent  conferences 
concerning  this  matter  with  the  Imperial  ambaf- 
fadors in  that  city,  and  laid  open  their  fentiments 
to  them  with  the  appearance  of  the  moft  unre- 
ferved  confidence.  He  was  willing,  at  laft,  to 
have  it  believed,  that  he  thought  all  differences 
with  refpe^l  to  this  preliminary  article  were  on  the 
point  of  being  adjufted ;  and  in  order  to  give 
credit  to  this  opinion,  he  commanded  Melanc- 
then,    together  with  his  brethren,  to  fct  out  on 

theiy 
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their  journey  to  Trent.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
held  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  the  Imperial 
court  at  Infpruck,  and  renewed  on  every  occafion 
his  profeflions  not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Emperor.  He  talked  continually  of 
his  intention  of  going  to  Infpruck  in  perfon  ;  he 
gave  orders  to  hire  a  houfe  for  him  in  that  city, 
and  to  fit  it  up  with  the  greatefl  difpatch  for  his 
reception  \ 

But,  profoundly  Ikilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  The  Empe- 
arts  of   deceit,   and   impenetrable  as  he  thought  fomefufpj- 
the  veil  to  be,  under  which  he  concealed  his  de-  ccmin^'iiis 
figns,  there    were  feveral  things   in   his   conduct  '"f'nt'ons- 
which  alarmed   the  Emperor  amidfl  his  fecurity, 
and   tempted   him   frequently  to   fufpedt  that  he 
was    meditating    fomething     extraordinary.      As 
thefe    fufpicions     took    their   rife    from    circum- 
ftances  inconfiderable  in  themfelves,  or  of  an  am- 
biguous as  well   as  uncertain   nature,  they  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  Maurice's  addrefs  ; 
and  the  Emperor  would  not,  lightly,  give  up  his 
confidence  in  a  man,  whom  he  had  once  trufred 
and  loaded  with  favours.      One   particular  alone 
feemed  to  be  of  fuch  confequence,  that  he  thought 
it  necelTary  to  demand  an  explanation  with  regard 
to   it.     The  troops,    which   George  of  Mecklen- 
burg had  taken  into  pay  after  the  capitulation  of 
Magdeburg,  having  fixed  their  quarters  in  Thu- 
ringia,  lived  at  difcretion  on  the  lands  of  the  rich 

•  Arnoldi  vita  Maurlt.  ap.  Menken,  ii.  1229. 

ecclefi- 
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ecclcfiaftlcs  in  their  neighbourhood.     Their  licence 
and    rapacioufnefs   were  intolerable.     Such  as  felt 
or  dreaded  their  exactions,  complained  loudly  to 
the  Emperor,  and   reprcfented  them  as  a  body  of 
men   kept  in  readinefs  for    fome  defperate  enter- 
prife.     But   Maurice,  partly    by    extenuating    the 
enormities  of  which  they   had  been   guilty,  partly 
by  reprefcnting    the    impoiTibility    of     difbanding 
thefe  troops,  or  of   keeping  them  to  regular  difci- 
pline,  unlefs  the   arrears   flill   due  to  them  by  the 
Emperor  were  paid,  either  removed  the  apprehen- 
fions  which  this  had   occafioned,  or,  as  Charles 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of 
thefe  foldiers,  obliged  him  to  be  filent  with  regard 
to  the  matter  ^ 

Maurice  The    time   of    aclion   was    now     approaching. 

adion?^  "^^  ^Maurice  had  privately  difpatched  Albert  of  Bran- 
denburg to  Paris,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league 
with  Henry,  and  to  haflen  the  march  of  the  French 
army.  He  had  taken  meafures  to  bring  his  own 
fubjefts  together  on  the  firft  fummons ;  he  had 
provided  for  the  fecurity  of  Saxony,  while  he 
fhould  be  abfent  with  the  army  ;  and  he  held  the 
troops  in  Thuringia,  on  which  he  chiefly  de- 
pended, ready  to  advance  on  a  moment's  warning. 
All  thefe  complicated  operations  were  carried  on 
without  being  difcovered  by  the  court  at  Infpruck, 
and  tha  Emperor  remained  there  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, bulled   entirely   in    counteracting  the   iu- 

^  Slcid.  519.     Thiian.  339. 
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trigues  of  the  Pope's  legate  at  Trent,  and  in  fettling    book: 
the   conditions    on  which  the    Proteflant    divines  ._  -S._i 
fhould  be  admitted  into  the  council,  as  if  there  had       *5j-- 
not  been  any  tranfadion   of   greater  moment  in 
agitation. 

This  credulous  fecurity  in  a  Prince,  who,  by  circum- 
his  fagacity  in  obferving  the  conduct  of  all  around  which  con. 
him,  was  commonly  led  to  an  excefs  of  diflruii,  decdlx  t*!?e 
may  feem  unaccountable,  and  has  been  imputed  E""'pei<-'r» 
to  infatuation.  But  befides  the  exquifite  addrefs 
with  which  Maurice  concealed  his  intentions,  two 
circumftances  contributed  to  the  delufion.  The 
gout  had  returned  upon  Charles  foon  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Infpruck,  with  an  increafe  of  violence  ; 
and  his  conftitution  being  broken  by  fuch  fre- 
quent attacks,  he  was  feldom  able  to  exert  his 
natural  vigour  of  mind,  or  to  confider  affairs 
with  his  ufual  vigilance  and  penetration  ;  and 
Granvelle,  bifiiop  of  Arras,  his  prime  minifter, 
though  one  of  the  moit  fubtle  ftatefmen  of  that 
or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was  on  this  occafion  the  dupe 
of  his  own  craft.  He  entertained  fuch  an  high 
opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  held  the  political 
talents  of  the  Germans  in  fuch  contempt,  that  he 
defpifed  all  the  intimations  given  him  concerning  and  hh 
Maurice's  fecret  machinations,  or  the  dangerous 
defigns  which  he  was  carrying  on.  When  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  Vv^hofe  dark  fufpicious  mind  har- 
boured many  doubts  concerning  the  Ele£lor*s 
fmcerity,  propofed  calling  him  immediately  to 
court  to  anfvver  for  his  conduct,  Granvelle  re- 
plied 
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BOOK  plied  with  great  fcorn.  That  thefe  apprehenfions 
^  '-  _f  were  groundlefs,  and  that  a  drunken  German 
'552'  head  was  too  grofs  to  form  any  fcheme  which 
he  could  not  eafily  penetrate  and  baffle.  Nor 
did  he  affiime  this  peremptory  tone  merely  from 
confidence  in  his  own  difcernment ;  he  had  bribed 
two  of  Maurice's  minifters,  and  received  from 
them  frequent  and  minute  information  concerning 
all  their  mafler's  motions.  But  through  this 
very  channel,  by  which  he  expected  to  gain  accefs 
to  all  Maurice's  counfels,  and  even  to  his  thoughts, 
fuch  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  as  com- 
pleted his  deception.  Maurice  fortunately  difco- 
vered  the  correfpondence  of  the  two  traitors  with 
Granvelle,  but  inftead  of  punifliing  them  for 
their  crime,  he  dexteroufly  availed  himfelf  of 
their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts  agalnfl  the 
bilhop.  He  affected  to  treat  thefe  minifters  with 
greater  confidence  than  ever ;  he  admitted  them 
to  his  confultations ;  he  feemed  to  lay  open  his 
heart  to  them ;  and  taking  care  all  the  while  to 
let  them  be  acquainted  with  nothing  but  what  it  was 
his  intereft  fhould  be  known,  they  tranfmitted  to 
Infpruck  fuch  accounts  as  poffeffed  Granvelle  with 
a  firm  belief  of  his  fincerity  as  well  as  good  inten- 
tions ^.  The  Emperor  himfelf,  in  the  fulnefs  of 
fecurity,  was  fo  little  moved  by  a  memorial,  in 
name  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Eleflors,  admonifhing 
him  to  be  on  his  guard  againft  Maurice,  that  he 
made  light  of  this  intelligence  j   and  his  anfwer  to 


*  MclviTs  Memoirs  J  fol.  edit.  p.  12. 
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them  abounds  with  decUrations  of  his  entire  and    book 
confident  reliance  on  th .  fidelity  as  well  as  attach-        ^     ^ 
ment  of  that  Prince  ^  1552. 

At  lad:  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,  Maurice 
and  he  had  the  fatisfadion  to  fmd  that  his  intrigues  fieia  ag^inft 
and    defigns    were  ftill    unknown.     But,  though  J^^^  ^^^' 
now  ready  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  lay  afide 
the  arts  which  he  had  hitherto  employed ;  and  by 
once  piece  of  craft  more,  he  deceived  his  enemies 
a   few  days  longer.     He  gave  out,   that  he   wass 
about  to  begin  that  journey  to  Infpruck  of  which 
he  had  fo  often  talked,    and  he  took  one  of  the 
miniflers  whom  Granvelle  had  bribed,    to  attend 
him   thither.     After   travelling  poft  a  few  flages, 
he   pretended  to  be   indifpofed  by  the   fatigue  of 
the  journey,  and  difpatching  the  fufpecied  mini- 
fter  to  make  his  apology  to  the  Emperor  for  this 
delay,  and   to  alTure   him  that  he  would  be  at  In- 
fpruck within  a  few  days  ;  he  mounted  on  horfe- 
back,   as  foon  as   this  fpy  on  his  aftions  was  gone, 
rode    full    fpeed    towards    Thuringia,    joined   his  March  iS. 
army,   which  amounted  to  twenty  thoufand   foot 
and  five  thoufand  horfe,  and  put  it  immediately  in    . 
motion'. 

h  Sleld.  535. 

i  Melv.  Mem.  p.  13.  Thefe  circum fiances  concerning  the 
Saxon  minifters  whom  Granvelle  had  bribed,  are  not  men- 
tioned by  the  German  hiftorians  ;  but  as  Sir  James  Melvil 
received  his  information  from  the  Eledor  Palatine,  and  as 
they  are  perfetflly  agreeable  to  the  reft  of  Maurice's  con- 
d\i£t,  they  maybe  coafidered  as  authentic. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  he  pubhihed  a  manifefto,  con- 
taining his  reafons  for  taking   arms.     Thefe  were 
'5  52-      three  in  number:  That  he  might  fecure  the  Pro- 
rnanittito,     tcftant  religion,  whica  was  threatened  with  imme- 
ix!  condua.  diate   deftruclion  ;    That    he   might  maintain  the 
conftitution    and   laws   of  the    Empire,    and    fave 
Germany  from  being   fubjeded    to   the   dominion 
of  an  abfolute   monarch  ;  That  he  might  deliver 
the  Landgrave  of  HelTe   from  the    miferies  of  a 
long  and  unjuft    imprifonment.     By  the  firfl,    he 
routed  all    the  favourers  of  the    Reformation,    a 
party  formidable  by  their  zeal  as  well  as  numbers, 
and  rendered   defperate   by    oppreffion.      By  the 
fecond,    he  interefted  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  Ca- 
tholics no  lefs  than  Proteflants,  and  made  it  their 
intereft   to   unite  with    him  in  afferting  the  rights 
and  privileges  com.mon  to   both.     The  third,  be- 
lides  the  glory   which   he  acquired  by  his  zeal  to 
fulfd  his   engagements   to   the  unhappy  prifoner, 
was  become  a  caufe  of  general  concern,  not  only 
from     the     compaffion    which    the    Landgrave's 
fuffcrings    excited,    but  from   indignation    at    the 
injuflice  and  rigour  of  the  Emperor's  proceedings 
againft  him.     Together  with  Maurice's  manifefto, 
another  appeared  in  the  name  of  Albert  Marquis 
of    Brandenburg     Culmbach,     who    had    joined 
him   with  a   body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had 
drawn    together.      The     fame   grievances    which 
Maurice   had  pointed  out  are  mentioned  in  it,  but 
with  an  excefs  of  virulence  and  animofity  fuitable. 
to  the  charafter  of  the  Prince  in  whofc  name  it  was 
publifned. 

Tub. 
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The  King  of  France  added  to  thpfe  a  manifefto    book. 

in  his  own  name  ;  in  which,  after  taking  notice  of  . ^.'---^ 

the  ancient  alliance  between  the  French  and  Gei*-  „  755-- 

He  13  power- 
man   nations,  both  defcended  from  trie  fame  an-  *"i'y  ^^p- 

.       .  ...  ported  by 

ceiiors  ;  and  after  mentioning*  the  apphcations,  the  French 
which,  in  confequence  of  this,  fome  of  the  mofl  '"** 
illuftrious  among  the  German  Princes  had  made 
to  him  for  his  protedion ;  he  declared,  that  he 
now  took  arms  to  re-eftablifli  the  ancient  confti- 
tution  of  the  Empire,  to  deliver  fome  of  its 
Princes  from  captivity,  and  to  fecure  the  privi- 
leges and  independence  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Germanic  body.  In  this  manifefto,  Henry 
afliimed  the  extraordinary  title  of  Protector  of  the 
Liberties  of  Germany^  and  of  its  captive  Princes ; 
and  there  was  engraved  on  it  a  cap,  the  ancient 
fymbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two  daggers, 
in  order  to  intimate  to  the  Germans,  that  this  bleff- 
ing  was  to  be  acquired  and  fecured  by  force  of 
arms '. 

Maurice  had  now  to  a£l  a  part  entirely  new,  Maurice's 
but  his  flexible  genius  was  capable  of  accommo-  hi'ihe  fields 
dating  itfelf  to  every  fituation.  The  moment  he 
took  arms,  he  was  as  bold  and  enterprifing  in  the 
field,  as  he  had  been  cautious  and  crafty  in  the 
cabinet.  He  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards 
the  Upper  Germany.  All  the  towns  in  his  way 
opened   their   gates   to    him.      He    reinflated  the 


•  Slcid.  549.     Thuan.  lib.  x.  339.     Mem    de  Ribier,  ii. 
Vol.  IV,  F  magi- 
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BOOK,    maglftrates  whom  the  Emperor  had  depofed,  and 

,^^\,,.^  gave  poffeffion  of  the   churches  to   the  Proteftant 

15 ;a.       minifters  whom   he  had  ejeded.     He  directed  his 

march  to  Augfburg,  and  as  the  Imperial  garrifon, 

which  was  too  inconfiderable  to  think  of  defending 

it,  retired  immediately,  he  took  pofleffion  of  that 

Api'ii.       great  city,  and  made  the   fame  changes  there  as  in 

the  towns  through  which  he  had  pafTed  ''. 

The  Empe-  No  words  can  exprefs  the  Emperor's  aftonifh- 
niihmtnt"  mcut  and  conflernation  at  events  fo  unexpected. 
He  faw  a  great  number  of  the  German  Princes  in 
arms  againft  him,  and  the  reft  either  ready  to 
join  them,  or  wifliing  fuccefs  to  their  enterprife. 
He  beheld  a  powerful  Monarch  united  with  them 
in  clofe  league,  feconding  their  operations  in  per- 
fon  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  while  he, 
through  negligence  and  credulity,  which  expofed 
him  no  lefs  to  fcorn  than  to  danger,  had  neither 
made,  nor  was  in  condition  to  riiake,  any  effec- 
tual provifion,  either  for  crufliing  his  rebellious 
fubjects,  or  refifting  the  invafion  of  the  foreign 
enemy.  Part  of  his  Spanifli  troops  had  been  or- 
dered into  Hungary  againft  the  Turks ;  the  reft 
had  marched  back  to  Italy  upon  occafion  of  the 
war  in  the  dutchy  of  Parma.  The  bands  of  ve- 
teran Germans  had  been  difmifted,  becaufe  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  them  ;  or  had  entered  into 
Maurice's  fcrvice  after  the  fiege  of  Magdeburg ; 
and  he   remained  at   Ii^pruck  with  a  body  of  fol- 


Slcid.  ^f^'^.     Tj.iian     1^4 », 
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diers  hardly  flrong  enough  to  guard  his  own  per- 
fon.  His  treafury  was  as  much  exhaufted,  as  his 
army  was  reduced.  He  had  received  no  remit-  '55»- 
tances  for  fome  time  from  the  new  world.  He 
had  forfeited  all  credit  with  the  merchants  of  Ge- 
noa and  Venice,  who  refufed  to  lend  him  m'oney, 
though  tempted  by  the  offer  of  exorbitant  inte- 
tereft.  Thus  Charles,  though  undoubtedly  the  mod 
confiderable  potentate  in  Chriftendom,  and  ca- 
pable of  exerting  the  greateft  ftrength,  his  power, 
notmthftanding  the  violent  attack,  made  upon  it, 
being  dill  unimpaired,  found  himfelf  in  a  fituation 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  make  fuch  a  fudden 
and  vigorous  effort  as  the  juncture  required,  and 
was  neceffary  to  have  fayed  him  from  the  prefent 
danger. 

In  this   fituation,    the  Emperor  placed  all   his  Endeavours 

'  ^  '^  to  gam  time 

hopes  on  negociating  ;  the  only  refource  of  fuch  by  a  nego- 
as  are  confcious  of  their  own  weaknefs.  But 
thinking  it  inconfiftent  with  his  dignity  to  make 
the  firft  advances  to  fubje£ls  who  were  in  arms 
againfl:  him,  he  avoided  that  indecorum  by  em- 
ploying the  mediation  of  his  brother  Ferdinand. 
Maurice  confiding  in  his  own  talents  to  conducl 
any  negociation  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  derive  ad- 
vantage from  it,  and  hoping  that,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  facility  in  barkening  to  the  firfl  overture 
of  accommodation,  he  might  amufe  the  Empe- 
ror, and  tempt  him  to  flacken  the  activity  with 
which  he  was  now  preparing  to  defend  himfelf, 
readily  agreed  to  an  interview  with  Ferdinand  in. 

F  2  the 
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BOOK    the  town  of  Lintz  in  Auflria ;  and  having  left  his 
1  ,  -^ '   _f  army  to   proceed  on  its  march  under  the    coni- 
*5s*'      mand  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  he  repaired 
thither. 


progrtfsof  Meanwhile  the  King  of  France  pundualljr 
■army.  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  his  allies.  He  took 
the  field  early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-ap- 
pointed army,  and  marching  direftly  into  Lorrain, 
Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their  gates  at  his  ap- 
proach. His  forces  appeared  next  before  Metz, 
and  that  city,  by  a  fraudulent  flratagem  of  the 
Conftable  Montmorency,  who  having  obtained 
permiffion  to  pafs  through  it  with  a  fmall  guard, 
introduced  as  many  troops  as  were  fufficient  to 
overpower  the  garrifon,  was  likewife  feized  with- 
out bloodflied.  Henry  made  his  entry  into  all 
,  thefe  towns  with  great  pomp ;  he  obliged  the  in- 
habitants to  fwear  allegiance  to  him,  and  annexed 
thofe  important  conquefts  to  the  French  Mo- 
narchy. He  left  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  Metz, 
From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Alface,  in  order 
to  attempt  new  conquefts,  to  which  the  fuccefs 
that  had  hitherto  attended  his  arms  invited  him  K 

Thenego-  The  Conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  any 
tweenth/'  accommodatiou.  Maurice,  when  he  confented 
^ndMau'rice  ^°  ^^  fccms  to  havc  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
ci  no  ctfeci,  amufe  the  Emperor ;  for  he  made  fuch  demands, 
both  in  behalf  of  his  confederates  and  their  ally 


^  Thuan.  349. 
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the  French  King,  as  he  knew  wouU  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  Prmce,  too  haughty  to  fubmit,  at 
once,  to  conditions  didlated  by  an  enemy.  But,  'S5-- 
however  firmly  Maurice  adhered  during  the  ne- 
gociation  to  the  interefts  of  his  aflbciates,  or  how 
.  Iteadily  foever  he  kept  in  view  the  objects  which 
had  induced  him  to  take  arms,  he  often  profefled 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  terminate  the  differences 
with  the  Emperor  in  an  amicable  manner.  En- 
couraged by  this  appearance  of  a  pacific  difpofi- 
tion,  Ferdinand  propofed  a  fecond  interview  at 
PalTau  on  the  twenty  fixth  of  May,  and  that  a  truce 
fliould  commence  on  that  day,  and  continue  to  the 
tenth  of  June,  in  order  to  give  them  leifure  for  ad- 
jufling  all  the  points  in  difpute. 

Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  M^urkead- 
ninth  of  May,  which  had  now  advanced  to  Gun-  wards  inf- 
delfingen.  He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  ^''^'^^' 
morning ;  and  as  fixteen  days  yet  remained  for 
adion  before  the  commencement  of  the  truce,  he 
refolved,  during  that  period,  to  venture  upon  an 
enterprife,  the  fuccefs  of  which  would  be  fo  de- 
cifive,  as  to  render  the  negociations  at  Paffau 
extremely  fhort,  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his 
own  terms.  He  forefaw  that  the  profpe£t  of  a 
celTation  of  arms,  which  was  to  take  place  fo 
foon,  together  with  the  opinion  of  his  earneftnefs 
to  re-eflablifh  peace,  with  which  he  had  artfully 
amufed  Ferdinand,  could  hardly  fail  of  infpiring 
the  Emperor  with  fuch  falfe  hopes,  that  he  would 
naturally  become  remifs,    and  relapfe    into    fome 
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BOOK  degree  of  that  fecurity  which  had  already  been  (o 
\_  J^-  _j  fatal  to  him.  Relying  on  this  conjefture,  he 
i55»'  marched  diredly  at  the  head  of  his  army  towards 
Infpruck,  and  advanced  with  the  moft  rapid  mo- 
tion that  could  be  given  to  fo  great  a  body  of 
troops.  On  the  eighteenth,  he  arrived  at  Fieffen, 
a  poft  of  great  confequence,  at  the  entrance  into 
the  Tyrolefe.  There  he  found  a  body  of  eight 
hundred  men,  whom  the  Emperor  had  affembled, 
ftrongly  intrenched,  in  order  to  oppofe  his  pro-* 
grefs.  He  attacked  them  inflantly  with  fuch  vio- 
lence and  impetuofity,  that  they  abandoned  their 
lines  precipitately,  and,  falling  back  on  a  fecond 
•  body  pofled  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic 
terror  with  which  they  themfelves  had  been  feized, 
to  thofe  troops  ;  fo  that  they  likewife  took  to  flight 
after  a  feeble  refiftance. 

Take?  the  Elated  wlth  this  fucccfs,  which  exceeded  his 
Ehrenbergh.  THoU  fanguinc  hopes,  Maurice  prefled  forward  to 
lihrcnbergh,  a  caftle  fituated  on  an  high  and 
fleep  precipice,  which  commanded  the  only  pafs 
through  the  mountains.  As  this  fort  had  been 
furrendered  to  the  Proteftants  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Smalkaldic  war,  becaufe  the  garrifon  was 
then  too  weak  to  defend  it,  the  Emperor,  fenfiblc 
of  its  importance,  had  taken  care,  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  throw  into  it  a  body  of  troops  fufficient 
to  maintain  it  againfl:  the  greatefl  army.  But  a 
ihepherd,  in  purfuing  a  goat  which  had  flrayed 
from  his  flock,  having  difcovcred  an  unknovvii 
()ath  by  which  it  was  poflible  to  afccnd  to  the  top 

of 
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of  the  rock,  came  with  this  feafonable  piece  of 
mtelligence  to  Maurice.  A  fmall  band  of  chofen 
foldiers,  under  the  command  of  George  of  Meck- 
lenburg, was  inftantly  ordered  to  follow  this  guide. 
They  fet  out  in  the  evening,  and  clambering  up 
the  rugged  track  with  infinite  fatigue  as  well  as 
danger,  they  reached  the  fummit  unperceived ; 
and  at  an  hour  which  had  been  agreed  on,  when 
Maurice  began  the  aflault  on  the  one  fide  of  the 
caftle,  they  appeared  on  the  other,  ready  to  fcale 
the  walls,  which  were  feeble  in  that  place,  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  hitherto  deemed  inacceflible. 
The  garrifon,  flruck  with  terror  at  the  fight  of 
an  enemy  on  a  quarter  where  they  had  thought 
themfelves  perfectly  fecure,  immediately  threw 
down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almofl  without  blood- 
ilied,  and  which  was  of  greater  confequence  to 
him,  without  lofs  of  time,  took  poflefllon  of  a 
place,  the  redu6lion  of  which  might  have  retarded 
him  long,  and  have  required  the  utinofl  efforts  of 
his  valour  and  (kill  ■", 


Maurice  was  now  only  two  days   march  from  Amut'nyof 
Infpruck,  and  without  lofing  a  moment  he  ordered  le'srHs  ms 
his  infantry  to  advance  thither,    having    left    his  '"^'^'^  ' 
cavalry,   which  was  unferviceable   in   that   moun-' 
tainous  country,  at  FieiTen,  to  guard  the   mouth 
of  the  pafs.     He   propofed   to  advance  with  fuch 
rapidity  as  to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the   lofs 
o-f  Ehrenbergh,  and  to  furprife   the  Emperor,  to- 


*"  Arnold!   vita  Maurlt.   123. 
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BOOK  gether  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town  inca- 
Sg^^.-L^  pable  of  defence.  But  jufl  as  his  troops  began  to 
'i52'  niove,  a  battalion  of  mercenaries  mutinied,  de- 
claring that  they  would  not  ftir  until  they  had 
received  the  gratuity,  which,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  that  age,  they  claimed  as  the  recom- 
pence  due  to  them  for  having  taking  a  place  by 
alTault.  It  was  with  great  difficulty,  as  well  as 
danger,  and  not  without  fome  confiderable  lofs  of 
time,  that  Maurice  quieted  this  infurrection,  and 
prevailed  on  the  foldiers  to  follow  him  to  a  place 
where  he  promifed  them  fuch  rich  booty  as  would 
be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  fervices. 

The  Empe-  To  thc  delay,  occafioned  by  this  unforefeen  ac- 
contufiVn  cident,  the  Emperor  owed  his  fafety.  He  ^X'as 
informed  of  the  approaching  danger  late  in  the 
evening,  and  knowing  that  nothing  could  favc 
him  but  a  fpeedy  flight,  he  inflantly  left  Infpruck, 
without  regarding  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  or 
the  violence  of  the  rain  which  happened  to  fall  at 
that  time  ;  and  notwithflanding  the  debility  oc- 
cafioned by  the  gout,  which  rendered  him  unable 
to  bear  any  motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  tra- 
velled by  the  light  of  torches,  taking  his  way 
over  the  Alps,  by  roads  aimolt  impaffable.  His 
courtiers  and  attendants  followed  him  with  ^qual 
precipitation,  fome  of  them  on  fuch  horfes  as 
they  could  haflily  procure,  many  of  them  on  foot, 
and  all  in  the  utmod  confufion.  In  this  miferable 
plight,  very  unlike  the  pomp  with  which  Charles 
had  appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years   as 

the 
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the  conqueror  of  Germany,  he  arrived  at   length  book 

with  his  dejected  train  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  and  ^.-^.^-^ 

fcarcely  thought  himfelf  fecure  even  in  that  remote  ^55*- 
inaccefTible  corner. 

Maurice  entered  Infpruck  a  few  houra  after  Maurkeen-. 
the  Emperor  and  his  attendants  had  left  it ;  and  lown.^''^ 
enraged  that  the  prey  fliould  efcape  out  of  his 
hands  when  he  was  juft  ready  to  feize  it,  he  pur- 
fued  them  fome  miles ;  but  finding  it  impoffible 
to  overtake  perfons,  to  whom  their  fear  gave 
fpeed,  he  returned  to  the  town,  and  abandoned 
all  the  Emperor's  baggage,  together  with  that 
of  his  minifters,  to  be  plundered  by  the  foldiers ; 
while  he  preferved  untouched  every  thing  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  the  Romans,  either  bccaufe  he 
had  formed  fome  friendly  connexion  with  that 
Prince,  or  becaufe  he  wifhed  to  have  it  believed 
that  fuch  a  connexion  fubfifled  between  them.  As 
there  now  remained  only  three  days  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  truce  (with  fuch  nicety  had 
Maurice  calculated  his  operations),  he  fet  out  for 
Paflau,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on  tlie  day 
appointed. 

Before  Charles    left    Infpruck,    he  withdrew  TheEmna. 
the    guards  placed    on    the  degraded  Elector    of  Ekdcrof'^ 
Saxony,    whom,    during  five  years,  he  had  car-  saxonyat 
ried  about  with  him  as  a  prifoner;  and  fet  him 
entirely  at  liberty,  either  with  an  intention  to  em- 
barrafs   Maurice   by   letting    loofe   a   rival,    who 
might  difpute   hi&  title  to  his  dominions  and  dig- 
nity, 
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BOOK  nity,  or  from  a  fenfe  of  the  indecency  of  detalft- 
,..,_^^j..^  ing  him  a  prifoner,  while  he  himfelf  run  the  rilk 
'-5^«  of  being  deprived  of  his  own  liberty.  But  that 
Prince,  feeing  no  other  way  of  efcaping  than 
that  which  the  Emperor  took,  and  abhorring  the 
thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  kinfman, 
whom  he  juftly  confidered  as  the  author  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  chofe  rather  to  accompany  Charles 
in  his  flight,  and  to  expect  the  final  decifion 
of  his  fate  from  the  treaty  which  was  now  ap- 
proaching. 


The  council 
of  Trent 


These  were  not    the  only  effects  which  Mau- 
foffaks  up  in  rice's   operations    produced.      It  was    no    fooner 

Rrc3t  con  — 

fi<?rnation.  kuown  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms,  than  a 
general  confternation  feized  the  fathers  of  the 
council.  The  German  prelates  immediately  rew 
turned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the 
fafety  of  their  refpective  territories.  The  reft  were 
extremely  impatient  to  be  gone  ; '  and  the  legate, 
who  had  hitherto  difappointed  all  the  endeavours 
of  the  Imperial  ambaffadors  to  procure  an  audience 
in  the  council  for  the  Proteftant  divines,  laid 
hold  with  joy  on  fuch  a  plaufible  pretext  for 
difmilTing  an  aflcmbly,  which  he  had  found  it 
fo  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  congregation  held 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  a  decree  was  ilfued 
proroguing  the  council  during  two  years,  and 
appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
if  peace  were  then  re-eitablllhcd  in  Europe ". 
This  prorogation,  however,  continued  no  lefs  than 

»  F.  Paul,  353. 

ten 
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ten  years;    and   the  proceedings  of  the   council,  book 

when   re-affembled    in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  .    _  /   ^ 

hundred  and  fixty-two,  fall  not  within  the  period  155^ 
prefcribed  to  this  hiftory. 

The  convocation   of  this   aflembly    had    been  T'leefi-ea 

•'  ^  ot  Its  de~ 

paffionately  defired  by  all   the  States  and  Princes  crees. 
in  Chriflendom,    who,  from  the  wifdom   as  well 
as  piety  of  prelates  reprefenting  the  whole  body 
of  the   faithful,  expefted   fome  charitable  and  effi- 
cacious endeavours   towards    compofing    the    dif- 
fenfions  which  unhappily  had  arifen  in  the  church. 
But  the  feveral  Popes  by  whofe  authority  it  was 
called,  had  other   objecls  in  view.     They  exerted 
all    their  power  or   policy  to  attain  thefe  ;  and  by 
the  abilities    as  well  as  addrefs  of    their  legates 
by  the    ignorance  of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by 
the  fervihty   of    the  indigent   Italian    bifhops,  ac* 
quired   fuch   influence    in  the  council,    that   they 
dictated  all   its  decrees,  and  framed  them  not  with 
an  intention  to   reftore  unity  and    concord   to  the 
church,    but  to  eftabliih  their  own  dominion,   or 
to    confirm  thofe    tenets,    upon  which  they  ima- 
gined  that  dominion  to  be  founded.      Doctrines, 
which  had  hitherto  been  admitted   upon  the  credit 
of  tradition  alone,  and  received  with  fome  latitude 
of    interpretation,    were  defined    with    a   fa^upu- 
lous    nicety,  and    confirmed    by  the    fanclion    of 
authority.     Rites,  which    had   formerly  been  ob- 
ferved  only  in  deference  to  cuflom  fappofed  to  be 
ancient,  were    eflabhflied  by   the  decrees    of   the 
church,   and  declared  to  be  clTential  parts  of  its 

worlliip* 
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EooR    xvorfiiip.      The   breach,  inflead   of  being    clofed, 

c^^J ,  vvas  widened,    and  made  irreparable.     In  place  of 

i55.'-  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties 
a  line  vvas  drawn  with  fuch  ftudied  accuracy,  as 
afcerrained  and  marked  out  the  diflinftion  be- 
tween them.  This  (till  ferves  to  keep  them  at  a 
diiiance ;  and,  without  fome  fignal  interpofition 
of  I^ivne  Providence,  mud  render  the  feparation 
perpetual,  . 


COHDClj. 


chvnficr  Our    knowledge    of   the    proceedings  of  thisf 

jwfisctuiii  aflembly,  is  derived  from  three  difi'erent  authors. 
Father  Paul  of  Venice  wrote  his  hiRory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  while  the  memory  of  what  had 
paiTed  there  was  re-cent,  and  fome  who  had  been 
members  of  it  were  flill  alive.  He  has  expofed 
the  intrigues  and  artifices  by  which  it  was  con- 
ducled,  with  a  freedom  and  feverity  which  have 
given  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council* 
Ke  has  defcribed  its  deliberations,  and  explained 
its  decrees,  W'ith  fuch  perfpicuity  and  depth  of 
thought,  with  fuch  vario;;,s  erudition  and  fuch 
force  of  reafon,  as  have  JLiHily  entitled  his  work 
to  be  placed  amoncr  the  moil  admired  hiftorical 
compofitions.  About  half  a  century  thereafter; 
the  Jefuit  Pallavicini  pVibliHied  his  hiltory  of  the 
council,  in  oppofjtion  to  that  of  Father  Paul,  and 
by  employing  all  the  force  of  an  acute  and  refining 
genius  to  invalidate  the  credit,  or  to  confute  the 
reafonings  of  his  antagoniff,  he  labours  to  prove, 
by  artful  apologies  for  the  proceedings  cf  the 
{louncil,  and  fubtlle  interpretations  of  its  de- 
crees. 
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crees,  that  it  deliberated  with  impartlalit}',  and  de- 
cided with  judgment  as  well  as  candour.  Vargas, 
a  Spanifli  doctor  of  laws,  who  was  appointed  to  '5S^» 
attend  the  Imperial  ambaifadors  at  Trent,  fent  the 
bifliop  of  Arras  a  regular  account  of  the  tranf- 
aiSlions  there,  explaining  all  the  arts  which  the 
Legate  employed  to  influence  or  overawe  the  coun- 
cil. His  letters  have  been  publiflied,  in  which  he 
inveighs  againft  the  papal  couri  wiih  that  aiperity 
of  cenTure,  which  was  natural  to  a  m?n  whofe 
fituation  enabled  him  to  obferve  its  intrigues 
thoroughly,  and  who  was  oblioed  to  exert  all  his 
attention  and  talents  in  order  to  difappoint  them. 
But  whichfoever  of  thefe  authors  an  intelligent  Dsr- 

O  1 

fon  takes  for  his  guide,  in  forming  a  judgment 
concerning  the  fpirit  of  the  council,  he  mud  difco- 
ver  fo  much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  amoncr  fonie 

o 

of  the  members,  fo  much  ignorance  and  corruption 
among  others ;  he  mufl:  obferve  fuch  a  large  infu- 
fion  of  human  policy  and  paffions,  mingled  with 
fuch  a  fcanty  portion  of  that  fimplicity  of  heart, 
fanclity  of  manners,  and  love  of  truth,  which  alone 
qualify  men  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  wor- 
thy of  God,  and  what  worfliip  is  acceptable  to 
him  ;  that  he  will  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  believe, 
that  any  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghofl  hovered  over  this  affembly,  and  didated  its 
decrees. 

While   Maurice  was  employed  in  negociating  TheFrfn="i 

with  the    King   of    the  Romans  at  Lintz,    or  in  Tot^pZ 

making  war   on  the  Emperor    in  the  Tyrol,  the  ^''^^^'S', 
3                                  French 
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BOOK  French  King  had  advanced  into  Alface  as  far  as 
^.  ^  Stra{burg ;  and  having  demanded  leave  of  the 
*ii**  Senate  to  march  through  the  city,  he  hoped  that 
by  repeating  the  fame  fraud  which  he  had  prac- 
tifed  at  Mctz,  he  might  render  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  place,  and  by  that  means  fecure  a  palTage 
over  the  Rhine  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  But 
the  Strafburghers,  inflrucled  and  put  on  their 
guard  by  the  credulity  and  misfortune  of  their 
neighbours,  fliut  their  gates  -,  and  having  alfem- 
bled  a  garrifon  of  live  thoufand  foldiers,  repaired 
their  fortifications,  rafcd  the  houfes  in  their 
fuburbs,  and  determined  to  defend  themfelves  to 
the  utmofl.  At  the  fame  time  they  fent  a  depu- 
tation of  their  moft  refpeftable  citizens  to  the 
King,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  making  any 
hoftile  attempt  upon  them.  The  Electors  of 
Treves  and  Cologn,  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  and 
otlier  princes  in  the  neighbourhood,  interpofed  in 
their  behalf;  befeeching  Henry  that  he  would 
not  forget  fo  foon  the  title  which  he  had  gene- 
roufly  alTumed ;  and  inflead  of  being  the  De- 
liverer of  Germany,  become  its  Oppreffor.  The 
Swifs  Cantons  feconded  them  with  zeal,  foliciting 
Henry  to  fpare  a  city  which  had  long  been 
connected  with  their  community  in  friendfhip  and 
alliance. 

^ut^vltI)out       Powerful    as  this    united    interccffion  was,  it 
fuccefs.        vvould  not  have   prevailed  on    Henry  to  forego  a 
prize  of  fo  much  value,  if  he  had  been   in   a  con- 
dition to  have  feized  it.     But,  in  that   age,  the 
4  method 
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method   of  fubfiflino:  numerous  armies  at    a  dif-    book 

.                      .                                  "      X. 
tance  from    the  frontiers  of   their  own  country,  . ^J- j 

was  imperfeclly  underftood,  and  neither  the  re-  'ssj- 
venues  of  Princes,  nor  their  experience  in  the  art 
of  war,  were  equal  to  the  great  and  complicated 
efforts  which  fuch  an  undertaking  required.  ^  The 
French,  though  not  far  removed  from  their  own 
frontier,  began  ah'eady  to  fuffer  from  fcarcity  of 
provifions,  and  had  no  fufficient  magazines  col- 
lccl:ed  to  fupport  them  during  a  fiege,  which 
muft  neceflarily  have  been  of  great  length  °.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  governefs 
of  the  Low-Countries,  had  affembled  a  confider- 
able  body  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Martin  de  RolTem,  laid  wafle  Champagne,  and 
threatened  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France. 
Thefe  concurring  circumflances  obliged  the  King, 
though  with  reluftance,  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prife.  But  being  willing  to  acquire  fome  merit 
with  his  allies,  by  this  retreat  which  he  could 
not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the  Swifs  that  he 
had  taken  the  refolution  merely  in  compliance 
with  their  requeil  ^ ;  and  then,  after  giving  orders 
that  all  the  horfes  in  his  army  fhould  be  led  to 
drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  his  having 
pulhed  his  conqueft  fo  far,  he  marched  back  to- 
wards Champagne. 


While   the  French  King  and  the   main  army  The 


ops 


of  the  confederates   were   thus  employed,  Albert  bmof'^^' 

Branden» 
cTlman.  351,  352.  ^^•^' 

'»  Sleid.  J57.     iirant-mc,  tnm.  vii-  29. 

of 
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of  Brandenburg  was  entrufted  with  the  coin-* 
mand  of  a  feparate  body  of  eight  thoufand  men, 
confifling  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who  had  refort- 
ed  to  his  ftandard,  rather  from  the  hope  of  plun- 
der, than  the  expeclation  of  regular  pay.  That 
Prince,  feeing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a 
number  of  defperate  adventurers,  ready  to  follow 
wherever  he  fhould  lead  them,  foon  began  to  dif- 
dain  a  Hate  of  fubordination,  and  to  form  fuch 
extravagant  fchemes  of  aggrandizing  himfelf,  as 
feldom  occur,  even  to  ambitious  minds,  unlefs 
when  civil  war  or  violent  fadions  roufe  them  to 
bold  exertions,  by  alluring  them  with  immediate 
hopes  of  fuccefs.  Full  of  thefe  afpiring  thoughts, 
Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  other  confederates.  He  endeavoured  to  fpread 
the  terror  of  his  arms  by  the  rapidity  of  his  mo- 
tions, as  well  as  the  extent  and  rigour  of  his  de- 
vaftations ;  he  exadled  contributions  wherever  he 
came,  in  order  to  amafs  fuch  a  fum'of  money,  aa 
would  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his  army  to- 
gether ;  he  laboured  to  get  poffeffion  of  Nurem- 
burg,  Ulm,  or  fome  other  of  the  free  cities  in 
Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  he  might 
fix  the  feat  of  his  power.  But,  finding  thefe 
cities  on  their  guard,  and  in  a  condition  to  rcfifl 
his  attacks,  he  turned  all  his  rage  againfl  the 
popifh  ecclefiafliics,  whofe  territories  he  plun- 
dered with  fuch  wanton  and  raercilefs  barbarity, 
as  gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  impreflion  of 
the  fpirit  of  that  reformation  in  religion,  with 
aeal  for  which  he  pretended  to  be  animated.     The 

bifliops 
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bifhops  of    Bambergh  and  Wurzburgh,  by  their    book. 
fituation,  lay  particularly  expofed  to  his  ravages ;      ,^  1,.^ 
he  obliged  the  former  to  transfer  to  him,  in  pro-       ^ss^- 
perty,  almofl  one  half  of  Jiis  extenfive  diocefe ;  and 
compelled  the  latter  to  advance  a  great  fum  of  mo- 
ney, in  order  to  fave  his  territories  from  ruin  and 
defolation.      During   all   thofe  wild  fallies  Albert 
paid  no  regard  either  to  Maurice's   orders,  whofe 
commands  as  Generaliflimo  of  the  league  he  had 
engaged  to  obey,  or  to  the  remonftrances  of  the 
other   confederates ;     and    manifeflly    difcovered, 
that   he   attended  only  to  his  own  private  emolu- 
ment, without  any  folicitude  about  the  common 
caufe,  or  the  general   objefts   which  had  induced 
them  to  take  arms ''. 

Maurice    having  ordered   his  army  to  march  Thcnego 
back  into  Bavaria,  and  having  publifhed   a    pro 
clamation  enjoining  the    Lutheran  clergy  and  in-  P*^^" 
flruclors  of  youth,  to  refume  the  exercife  of  their 
functions    in    all  the   cities,  fchools,   and  univer- 
fities   from   which   they   had   been    ejedled,    met 
Ferdinand   at  Paffau  on  the  twenty-fixth   day   of 
May.      As   matters   of  the  greatefl   confequence 
to  the  future  peace  and  independence  of  the  Em- 
pire were  to  be  fettled  in  this  congrefs,  the  eyes 
of   all   Germany  were    fixed    upon   it.      Befide^ 
Ferdinand    and    the  Imperial    ambafladors,     the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  bifhops  of  Saltzburgh  and 
Aichftadt,   the  minifters   of  all  the  Elet^ors,  to- 

1  Sleld.  561.    Thuan.  557. 
Vol.  IV.  G  gether 


ciatiois  of 
peace  3t 
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BOOK     gethcr  with  deputies   from  mod  of  the    confider- 

^_^! able  Princes  and  free    cities,    reforted    to  PaiTau. 

'5i=-  Maurice,  in  the  name  of  his  aflbciates,  and  the 
King  of  the  Romans  as  the  Kmperor's  reprefenta- 
tative,  opened  the  negociadon.  The  Princes  who 
were  prefent,  together  with  the  deputies  of  fuch  as 
were  abfent,  a£ted  as  interceflbrs  or  mediators  be- 
tween them. 


Thernms         Maurice,  in    a  long   difcourfe,    explained  the 
7.!^'uri.e       motives  of  his    own  conduiSt.     After  having  cnu- 
P'"3porcd.      ip^erated   all    the    unconflitutional   and   oppreffive 
acls  of  the  Emperor's  adminlflration,  he,    agree- 
ably to    the  manifefto    which    he   had   publifhed 
when  he  took    arms  againfl:  him,  limited  his  de-^ 
mands     to    three    articles :    That   the   Landgrave 
of    HelTe  Ihould   be   immediately  fet  at    liberty  ; 
That  the   grievances   in    the   civil  government  of 
tne  Empire    fhould   be    redreffed ;    and   that    the 
Proteftants  ftiould  be  allowed  the  public   exercife 
of  their  religion  without  moleftation.     Ferdinand 
and  the  Imperial  ambaffadors  difcovering  their  un- 
willingnefs  to  gratify  him  with   regard  to  all  thefe 
points,  the  mediators   wrote   a  joint  letter   to   the 
Emperor,    befeeching  him    to    deliver    Germany 
from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  by  giving  fuch 
fatisfaction  to  Maurice  and  his    party  as  might  in- 
duce them  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  they  prevailed  upon  Maurice  to  grant  a  pro- 
longation of  the  truce  for  a  fhort  time,  during  which 
they  undertook  to  procure  the  Emper>  r's  final  an- 
fwer  to  his  demands. 

This 
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This  requefl  was  prcfented  to  the  Emperor  in  book 
the  name  of  all  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  v^^,.^,..^..^ 
Popifh  as  well  as  Proteflaht,  in  the  name  of  fuch       "h^- 

.  Pow(-rlL.lly 

as  had  lent  an  helping  hand  to  forward   his  am-  fupporttdShy 


theP 


bitious  fchemes,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  had  of  tt,e  tm- 
viewed  the  progrefs  of  his  power  with  jealoufy  ^""" 
and  dread.  The  uncommon  and  cordial  unan*'- 
mity  with  which  they  concurred  at  this  junQure 
in  enforcing  Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recom- 
mending peace,  flowed  from  diiterent  caufes. 
Such  as  were  mod  attached  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  could  not  help  obferving,  that  the 
Proteftant  confederates  were  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  while  the  Emperor  was  but  juft 
beginning  to  J  provide  for  his  own  defence.  They 
forefaw  that  great  efforts  would  be  required  of 
them,  and  would  be  necelTary  on  their  part,  in 
order  to  cope  with  enemies,  who  had  been  allowed 
to  get  the  ftart  fo  far,  and  to  attain  fuch  for- 
midable power.  Experience  had  taught  them, 
that  the  fruit  of  all  thefe  eflbrts  would  be  reaped 
by  the  Emperor  alone,  and  the  more  complete 
any  victory  proved  which  they  fliould  gain,  the 
fafter  w^ould  they  bind  their  own  fetters,  and 
render  them  the  more  intolerable.  Thefe  re- 
flections made  them  cautious  how  they  contri- 
buted a  fecond  time,  by  their  inuifcreet  zeal,  to 
put  the  Emperor  in  pofTefTion  of  power  W'hich 
would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
Notwithflanding  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  bigotry 
in  that  age,  they  chofe  rather  that  the  Proteftants 
fliould    acquire    that    fecurity    for   their    religion 

G  2  which 
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which  they  demanded,  than  by  aflifling  Charles 
to  opprefs  them,  to  give  fuch  additional  force  tq 
^•55^-  the  Imperial  prerogative,  as  would  overturn  the 
conflitution  of  the  Empire.  To  all  thefe  confider- 
ations,  the  dread  of  feeing  Germany  laid  wafle  by 
a  civil  war  added  new  force.  Many  dates  of  the 
Empire  already  felt  the  deflruclive  rage  of  Albert's 
arms,  others  dreaded  it,  and  all  wifhed  for  an  ac- 
.commodation  between  the  Emperor  and  Maurice^ 
which  they  hoped  would  lave  them  from  that  cruel 
fcourge. 

The  mo-  SucH  wcrc  the  resfons  that   induced  fo  many 

inUuncid     Princes,  notwithftanding   the  variety  of  their  po- 
Jo^a^^us"     htical  interefts,  and   the  oppofition  in  their   reli- 
juncture.       gious  fcntiments,    to   unite  in  recommending   to 
the  Emperor    an    accommodation    uith  Maurice, 
not  only  as  a  falutary,  but  as  a  necefiary  meafure. 
The  motives  which  prompted  Charles  to  defire  it, 
were  not  fewer  or   of  lefs  weight.     He  was  per- 
fectly fenfible  of   the  fuperiority  which  the  confe- 
derates had  acquired  through  his  own  negligence  ; 
and  he  now  felt  the   iniufHciency  of  his  own  re- 
fources    to    oppofe    them.      His  Spanifli  fubjeds, 
difgulled  at  his  long  abfencc,  and  weary  of  end- 
lefs  wars,    which    were  of  little  benefit   to  their 
country,    refufed  to   furnjfli   him  any  confiderable 
fupply  either  of  men  or  money  ;  and   although  by 
hip  addrefs  or  importunity  he  might   have  hoped 
to    draw   frpm   them  at   lall  more  effedual  aid  j 
that,    he  |s.new,   was   too  diftant  to  be  of  any  fer- 
\\ce  in  the  prefent  exigency  of  his  affairs.     Elis 
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tfeafury  was  drained ;  his  veteran  forces  were  dif- 
perfed  or  difbanded,  and  he  could  not  depend 
hiuch  either  on  the  fiJehty  or  courage  of  the  new 
levied  foldiers  whom  he  v/as  collecling.  There 
was  no  hope  of  repeating  with  fuccefs  the  fame 
artifices  which  had  weakened  and  ruined  the 
Smalkaldic  league.  As  the  end  at  which  he 
aimed  was  now  known,  he  could  no  longer  erii- 
ploy  the  fpecious  pretexts  which  had  formerly 
concealed  his  ambitious  defigns.  Every  Prince 
in  Germany  was  alarmed  and  on  his  guard  ;  and 
it  was  vain  to  think  of  blinding  them  a  fecond 
time  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  make  one  part  of 
them  Inftruments  to  enfiave  the  other.  The  fpirit 
of  a  confederacy,  whereof  Maurice  was  the  head, 
experience  had  taught  him  to  be  very  different 
from  that  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde ;  and  from 
what  he  had  already  felt,  he  had  no  reafon  to  flat- 
ter himfelf  that  its  counfels  v/ould  be  as  irrefo- 
lute,  or  its  efforts  as  timid  and  feeble*  If  he 
fhould  refolve  on  continuing  the  war,  he  might 
be  alfured,  that  the  mod  confiderable  ftates  in 
Germany  would  take  part  in  it  againft  him  ;  and 
a  dubious  neutrality  was  the  utmofl  he  could  ex» 
peOi  from  the  reft.  While  the  confederates  found 
full  employment  for  his  arms  in  one  quarter,  the 
King  of  France  would  feize  the  favourable  gp- 
portunity,  and  pulh  on  his  operations  in  another, 
with  almoft  Certain  fuccefs.  That  monarch  had  al- 
ready made  conquefts  in  the  Empire,  which  Chrales 
was  no  jefs  eager  to  recover,  than  impatient  to 
be  revenged  on  him  for  aiding   his   mal-content 

G  3  fubjeds. 
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BOOK  fubjecls.  Though  Henry  had  now  retired  from 
,_J^;___^  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  had  only  varied  the 
iji--  fcene  of  hoftiiities,  having  invaded  the  Low- 
Countries  with  all  his  forces.  The  Turks,  roufed 
by  the  folicitations  of  the  French  King,  as  well 
as  (timulated  by  refentment  againfl  Ferdinand  for 
having  violated  the  truce  in  Hungary,  had  pre- 
pared a  powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coafts  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  which  he  had  left  almofl  de- 
fencelefs,  by  calling  thence  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
regular  troops  to  join  the  army  which  he  was  now 
ufl'embling. 

Ftrdioapd  Ferdinand,  who  went  in  perfon  to  Villach,  in 
order  to  lay  before  the  Emperor  the  refult  of  the 
conferences  at  Pafliui,  had  likcwife  reafons  peculiar 
to  himfelf  for  defu'ing  an  accommodation.  Thefe 
prompted  him  to  fecond,  with  the  greatefl  earnefl- 
nefs,  the  arguments  which  the  Princes  aflembled 
there  had  employed  in  recommending  it.  He  had 
obf^rved,  not  without  fecret  fatisfaclion,  the  fatal 
blow  that  had  been  given  to  the  defpotic  power 
■which  his  brother  had  ufurped  in  the  Empire.  He 
was  extremely  folicitous  to  prevent  Charles  from 
recovering  his  former  fuperiority,  as  he  forefaw 
that  ambitious  Prince  would  immediately  refume, 
with  increafed  eagernefs,  and  with  a  better  chance 
of  fuccefs,  his  favourite  fcheme  of  tranfmitting 
that  power  to  his  fon,  by  excluding  his  brother  from 
the  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  Imperial  throne.  On 
this  account  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards 
circumfcribing    the  Imperial    authority,    in  "  order 
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to   render   his   own  poiTefiion  of  it  certain.     Be- 
fides,  Solyman,  exafperated  at   the  lofs    of  Tran- 
fylvania,  and   Itill  more  at  the  fraudulent  arts  by        "jS^* 
which  it  had  been  feized,  had  ordered    into    the 
field  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  which 
having  defeated  a  great  body  of  Ferdinand's  troops, 
and  taken  feveral  places  of  importance,  threatened 
not  only  to  complete  the  conqueil  of  the  province, 
but  to    drive  them  out  of  that  part  of   Hungary 
which   was  ftill    fubjecl    to    his   jurifdiclion.     He 
was  unable  to  refill  fuch  a    mighty  enemy ;    the 
Emperor,  while  engaged  in  a  domeflic  war,  could 
afford  him  no  aid  ;  and  he  could  not  even  hope  to 
draw    from   Germany    the    contingent,    either  of 
troops  or  money,  ufually  furnifhed  to  repel  the  in- 
vafions  of  the  Infidels.     Maurice,  having  obferved 
Ferdinand^s  perplexity    with   regard    to    this    lafl 
point,  had  offered,  if  peace  were  re-eftablilhsd  on 
a  fecure  foundation,  that  he  would  march  in  per- 
fon    with    his    troops    into    Hungary  againft   ths 
Turks.      Such    was    the  effect  of  this  well-timed 
propofal,  that  Ferdinand,  defiitute  of  every  other 
profpecl  of  rehef,  became  the  moft  zealous  advo- 
cate whom  the  confederates  could  have  employed 
to   urge  their    claims,  and    there   was  hardly  any 
thing  that    they  could  have   demanded  which  he 
would  not  have  chofen  to  grant,  rather  than  have 
retarded  a  pacification,  to  which  he  trufted  as  the 
only  means  of  faving  his  Hungarian  crown. 

When  fo    many  caufcs  confpired  in  rendering  ^^'rcrTrj. 
an  accommodation    eligible,    it  might   have   been  wa..h  le- 
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expecled  that  it  would  have  taken  place  imme- 
diately. But  the  inflexibility  of  the  Emperor's 
1552-  temper,  together  with  his  unwillingnefs  at  once 
to  reiinquifh  objedls  which  he  had  long  purfued 
with  fuch  earneflnefs  and  afliduitv,  counterba* 
lanced,  for  forae  time,  the  force  of  all  the  mo- 
tives which  difpofed  him  to  peace,  and  not  only 
put  that  event  at  a  diftance,  but  feemed  to  ren- 
der it  uncertain.  When  Maurice's  demands,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  of  the  mediators  at  Paffau, 
were  prefented  to  him,  he  peremptorily  reiufed  to 
redrefs  the  grievances  which  were  pointed  out,  nor 
\^ould  he  agree  to  any  ftipulation  fur  the  immediate 
fecurity  of  the  Proteflant  religion,  but  propofed 
referring  both  thefe  to  the  determination  of  a  future 
diet.  On  his  part,  he  required  that  inftant  repa- 
ration fliould  be  made  to  all  who,  during  the  pre- 
fent  war,  had  fuffered  either  by  the  licentioufnefs 
of  the  confederate  troops,  or  the  exadions  of  their 
leaders. 


Mj.irict's  Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
cpcia'ions  Emperor's  arts,  imm.ediately  concluded  that  he 
^cjuten.  j^^j  nothing  in  view  by  thefe  overtures  but  to 
amufe  and  deceive  ;  and  therefore,  without  lif- 
tening  to  Ferdinand's  intreaties,  he  left  PalTau 
abruptly,  and  joining  his  troops,  which  were  en- 
camped at  Mergemheim,  a  city  in  Franconia, 
belonging  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
he  put  them  in  motion,  and  renewed  hoflilities. 
As  three  thoufand  men  in  the  Emperor's  pay  had 
thrown  themfelves  into  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
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and  might  from  thence  infefl:  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Hefle,  he  marched  towards  that  city, 
and  laid  fiege  to  it  in  form.  The  brifknefs  of 
this  enterprife,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Mau- 
rice carried  on  his  approaches  againft  the  town, 
gave  fuch  an  alarm  to  the  Emperor,  as  difpofed 
him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  Ferdinand's 
arguments  in  behalf  of  an  accommodation.  Firm 
and  haughty  as  his  nature  was,  he  found  it  ne- 
cefTary  to  bend,  and  fignified  his  willingnefs  to 
make  conceffions  on  his  part,  if  Maurice,  in  re- 
turn, would  abate  fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  his 
demands.  Ferdinand,  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that 
his  brother  began  to  yield,  did  not  defifl  from  his 
importunities,  until  he  prevailed  on  him  to  de- 
clare what  was  the  utmoft  that  he  would  grant  for 
the  fecurity  of  the  confederates.  Plaving  gained 
this  difficult  point,  he  inftantly  difpatched  a  mefft-n- 
ger  to  Maurice's  camp,  and  imparting  to  him  the 
Emperor's  final  refolution,  conjured  him  not  to 
fruflrate  his  endeavours  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
peace;  or,  by  an  unfeafonable  obflinacy  on  his 
fide,  to  difappoint  the  wifhes  of  all  Germany  for 
that  falutary  event. 

Maurice,  notwithftanding  the  profperous  fitu-  M.-.urke 
ation  of  his  affairs,  was  ftrongly  inclined  to  lillen 
to  this  advice.  The  Emperor,  though  over- 
reached and  furprifed,  had  now  begun  to  affemble 
troops,  and  however  flow  his  motions  might  be, 
while  the  firfl  effeds  of  his  conllernation  re- 
mained, he  was  fenfible  that  Charles  muft  at  lad 
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BOOK    a£l  Vv^ith  vigour  proportional  to   the  extent  of  his 

, _,J..^   power   and  territories,  and  lead  into  Germany  an 

1552-  army  formidable  by  its  numbers,  and  ftill  more 
by  the  terror  of  his  name,  as  well  as  the  remem- 
brance of  his  pall  vidories.  He  could  fcarcely 
hope  that  a  confederacy,  compofed  of  fo  many 
members,  would  continue  to  operate  with  union 
and  perfeverance  fufficient  to  refill  the  confident 
and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  army,  at  the  ab- 
folute  difpofal  of  a  leader  accufhomed  to  command 
and  to  conquer.  He  felt  already,  although  he 
had  not  hitherto  experienced  the  fhock  of  any 
adverfe  event,  that  he  himfelf  was  the  head  of  a 
disjointed  body.  He  faw,  from  the  example  of 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  how  difficult  it  would  be, 
with  all  his  addrefs  and  credit,  to  prevent  any  par- 
ticular member  from  detaching  himfelf  from  the 
whole,  and  how  impoflible  to  recal  him  to  his 
proper  rank  and  fubordination.  This  filled  him 
with  apprehenfions  for  the  common  caufe.  Ano- 
ther confideration  gave  him  no  lefs  difquiet  with 
regard  to  his  own  particular  interefls.  By  fetting 
at. liberty  the  degraded  Eleflor,  and  by  repealing 
the  act  by  which  that  Prince  was  deprived  of  his 
hereditary  honours  and  dominions,  the  Emperor 
had  it  in  his  power  to  wound  him  in  the  mod  ten- 
der part.  The  efforts  of  a  Prince  beloved  by  his 
ancient  fubjefts,  and  revered  by  all  the  Proteitant 
party,  in  order  to  recover  what  had  been  unjultly 
taken  from  him,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  exciting- 
commotions  in  Saxony,  which  would  endanger  all 
that  he  had  acquired  at  the   expence  of  fo  much 
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diflunulation  and  artifice.    It  was  no  lefs  In  the  Em-    boo  k 

peror's  power  to  render  vain  all  the  folicitations  of  , ^^-.^^ 

the  confederates  in  behalf  of  the  Landgrave.  Ho  i55*- 
had  only  to  add  one  aft  of  violence  more  to  the 
injulllce  and  rigour  with  which  he  had  already 
.  treated  him  ;  and  he  had  accordingly  threa-tened 
the  fons  of  that  unfortunate  Prince,  that  if  they 
perfifted  in  their  prefcnt  enterprife,  inflead  of  feeing 
their  father  reilored  to  liberty,  they  fliould  hear  of 
his  having  fufl-ered  the  punifhment  which  his  rebel- 
lion had  merited  '. 


JIaving  deliberated  upon   all  thefe   points  with  Thepeace 
his  affociates,    Maurice  thought   it   more  prudent  condudcdat 
to    accept    of   the  conditions  offered,    though  lefs  ^''''^''"* 
advantageous  than  thofe  which  he   had  propofed, 
than  again   to  commit  all  to   the  doubtful  ifTue  of 
war  ^      Jle    repaired    forthwith    to    Pallau,    and 
figned  the    treaty  of  peace  ;     of  which   the   chief 
articles  were.    That    before    the    twelfth   day    of 
Auguff,    the    confederates    (hall    lay    down  their 
arms,  and   difl^and   their   forces ;  That   on   or  be-  Aug.  3. 
fore  that  day  the  Landgrave  fliall  be  fet  at  libertv, 
and  conveyed   in  fafety  to  his  caflle  of  Rheinfels  ; 
'i'hat  a  diet  fhall  be  held  within  fix   months,    in 
order   to   deliberate  concerning  the   mofl    proper 
and  effeftual  method  of  preventing  for  the  future 
all  difputes  and  dilTenfions    about   religion  ;  That, 
in  the  mean  time,  neither  the  Emperor,  nor  anv 
other  Prince,  fhall,    upon    atiy  pretext  whatever, 

'Slekl.    571. 
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BOOK  offer  any  injury  or  violence  lo  fuch  as  adhered  to 
^  /^"_  _j  the  confeffion  of  x^ugfbiirg,  but  allow  them  td 
>5S2-  enjoy  the  free  and  undifturbed  exercife  of  their 
religion  ^  Thatj  in  return,  the  Proteftants  fhall 
not  moleft  the  Catholics  either  in  the  exercife  of 
their  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction,  or  in  performing 
their  religious  ceremonies ;  Thg^  the  Imperial 
chamber  fhall  adminifler  juftice  impartially  to 
perfons  of  both  parties,  and  Proteflants  be  admit- 
ted indifcriminately  with  the  Catholics  to  fit  as 
judges  in  that  court ;  That  if  the  next  diet 
fhould  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  difputes  with 
regard  to  religion,  the  flipulations  in  the  prefent 
treaty  in  behalf  of  the  Proteflants  fhall  continue 
for  ever  in  full  force  and  vigour ;  That  none  of 
the  confederates  fhall  be  liable  to  any  atlion  on 
account  of  what  had  happened  during  the  courfe 
of  the  war;  That  the  confideration  of  thofe  en- 
croachments which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice 
pretended,  upon  the  conflitution  and  liberties  of 
the  Empire,  fhall  be  remitted  to  the  approaching 
diet ;  That  Albert  of  Brandenburg  fliall  be  com- 
prehended in  the  treaty,  provided  he  fhall  accede 
to  it,  and  difoand  his  forces  before  the  twelfth  of 
Auguft  \ 

Refl,a;ons  Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Paffau,  that 

F«"erar,d  ovcrtumed    the  vaft    fabrick,    in    ereSing  which 

condualt  Charles  had  employed  fo  many  years,  and  had  e.'t- 

Maurite.  eHcd  thc  utmolt  cfforts  of  his  power  and  policy  j 
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that  annulled  all  his  regulations  with  regard  to 
religion ;  defeated  all  his  hopes  of  rendering  the 
Imperial  authority  abfolute  and  hereditary  in  his  'ss^- 
family ;  and  eftablifhed  the  Proteftant  church, 
which  had  hitherto  fubfifled  precarioufly  in  Ger- 
many, through  connivance,  or  by  expedients, 
upon  a  firm  and  fecure  bafis.  Maurice  reaped  all 
the  glory  of  having  concerted  and  completed  this 
unexpected  revolution.  It  is  a  fingular  cir- 
cumftance,  that  the  Reformation  {hould  be  in- 
debted for  its  fecurity  and  full  eftablifhment 
in  Germany,  to  the  fame  hand  which  had 
brought  it  to  the  brink  of  deftrudion,  and  that 
both  events  fhould  have  been  accomplifhed  by 
the  fame  arts  of  diffimulation.  The  ends,  how- 
ever, which  Maurice  had  in  view,  at  thofe  dif- 
ferent junctures,  feem  to  have  been  more  attended 
to  than  the  means  by  which  he  attained  them  j 
and  he  was  now  as  univerfally  extolled  for  hi§ 
zeal  and  public  fpirit  as  he  had  lately  been 
condemned  for  his  indifl'ereuce  and  interefted 
policy.  It  is  no  lefs  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
the  French  King,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the 
Catholic  faith,  fhould  employ  his  power  in  order 
to  protect  and  maintain  the  Reformation  in  the 
Empire,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  perfe- 
cuting  his  own  Proteflant  fubjeds  with  all  the 
^ercenefs  of  bigotry,  and  that  the  league  for  this 
purpofe,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  Romifh 
church,  {hould  be  negociated  and  figned  by  a 
Roman    CathoHc   bifliop.      So  wonderfully  doth 
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B  o^o  K    f}-j^  wikloni  of  God  fuperinteiid  and   regulate  the 
<*- — / — -'   caprice  of  human   pallions,  and   render  them  fub- 
'^^^'       fervient   towards   the  accomplifiiment  of   his  own 
purpofes. 

Jitttearfen-  LiTTi.E  attention  was  paid  to  the  interefts  of 
tt.'e  f'rlncii  the  French  King  during  the  negociations  at  Paf- 
uclfy."^''^^  fau.  Maurice  and  his  aflbciates,  having  gained 
xvhat  they  had  in  view,  difcovered  no  great  fo- 
h'citude  about  an  ally,  whom,  perhaps,  they 
reckoned  to  be  overpaid  for  the  alii  fiance  which 
he  had  given  them,  by  his  acquifitions  in  Lor- 
rain.  A  fliort  claufe  which  they  procured  to  be 
inferted  in  the  treaty,  importing,  that  the  King  of 
France  might  communicate  to  the  confederates 
his  particular  pretenfions  or  caufes  of  hoflility, 
which  they  would  lay  before  the  Emperor,  was 
the  only  fign  that  they  gave  of  their  remembering 
how  much  they  had  been  indebted  to  him  for 
their  fuccefs.  Kenry  experienced  the  fame  treat- 
ment, which  every  Prince  who  lends  his  aid  to 
the  authors  of  a  civil  war  may  expect.  As  foon 
as  the  rage  of  faction  began  to  fubfide,  and  any 
profpecl  of  accommodation  to  open,  his  ferviccs 
were  forgotten,  and  his  allociatcs  made  a  merit 
with  their  fovereign  of  the  ingratitude  with 
which  they  abandoned  their  protestor.  But  how 
much  foever  Henry  might  be  enraged  at  the  per- 
fidy of  his  allies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  which 
they  haflened  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Km- 
peror,  at  his  expence,  he  was  perfectly  fcnfiblc  that 

it 
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It  was  more  his  iiitereft  to  keep  wellwith  the  Ger- 
manic body,  than  to  refent  the  indignities  offered 
him  by  any  particular  members  of  it.  For  that  rea- 
fon  he  difmiiTed  the  hoflages  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  Maurice  and  his  affociates,  and  affected 
to  talk  in  the  fame  drain  as  formerly,  concerning 
his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  conftitution 
and  liberties  of  the  Empire. 
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AS  foon  as  the  treaty  of  PafTau  was   figned>    book. 
Maurice,    in    confequeiice   of   his    engage-  ... 

ments  v/ith  Ferdinand,  marched  into  Hungary  at  ^^^55^- 
the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men.     But  the  great  Maurice 
fuperiority  of  the   Turkifh  armies,   the   frequent  to  Hungary 
mutinies  both   of    the  Spanifli  and  German  fol-  Turks' ''^^ 
diers,  occafioned  by   their  want  of  pay,  together 
with  the  dilTenfions  between  Maurice  and  Caftal- 
do,  who  was  piqued  at  being  obHged  to  refign  the 
chief  command  to  him,  prevented  his  performing 
any  thing  in  that  country  fuitable  to  his  former 
fame,    or   of  great   benefit   to   the   King  of  the 
Romans'  * 

"  IftuanliaiSi  HilK  Ktingar.  28S,  Thuan.  lib.  x.  371. 

Vol.  IV,  H  When 
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"    >  Prince  of  Hefl'e:  parted  from  him  with  the  forces 

,T>^'^.^"j     under  his  command,  and  marched    back  into  his 

The  Land-  ' 

grave  of       Q^Yj-^  country,  that  he   might  be  ready  to  receive 
tovtrsj.is     his  father  upon   his  return,  and  give  up   to  him 
'  '''^'        the  reins  of  government  which  he  had  held  dur- 
ing his  abfence.     But  fortune  was  not  yet  weary 
of  perfecuting   the    Landgrave.     A    battalion   of 
mercenary  troops,  which  had  been  in  the  pay  ot 
Heffe,   being   feduced   by   Reifenberg   their  colo- 
nel, a  foldier  of  fortune,  ready   to  engage  in  any 
enterprife,    fecretly    witlidrew     from     the     young 
Prince  as  he  was  marching  homewards,  and  join- 
ed Albert  of  Brandenburg,   who    ftill    continued 
in  arms  againft  the  Emperor,  refuling  to  be  in- 
cluded  in   the   treaty  of  PalTau.     Unhappily  for 
the  Landgrave,   an  account  of  this  reached    the 
Netherlands,  juft  as    he  v/as    difmilTed   from   the 
^citadel  oi  Mechlin  where  he    had  been  confined, 
but  before  he  had  got  beyond  the  frontiers  of  that 
country.     The  Queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed 
there    in    her   brother's   name,   incenfed    at  fuch 
an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  to  which  he  owed 
his  liberty,  iffued  orders  to  arrefl  him,  and  com- 
mitted  him    again    to   the   cullody     of    the   fame 
Spanifli  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  five  years 
with    the    mod     feverc   vigilance.     Philip    beheld 
all  the  horrors  of  his  imprifonment  renewed,  and 
his  fpirits  fubiiding  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they 
had   rifcn  during    the  fhort  interval  in  which  he 
had   enjoyed  liberty ;   he   funk   into   defpair,  and 
believed  himfelf  to  be  doomed  to  perpetual  cap- 
tivity. 
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tAvhy.  But  the  matter  being  fo  explained  to  the 
Emperor,  as  fully  fatisfied  him  that  the  revolt  of 
Reifenberg's  mercenaries  could  be  imputed  neither  ^53*- 
to  the  Landgrave  nor  to  his  fon,  he  gave  orders 
for  his  releafe ;  and  Philip  at  laft  obtained  the 
liberty  for  which  he  had  fo  long  languilhed  ''..  But 
though  he  recovered  his  freedom,  and  was  re^ 
inflated  in  his  dominions,  his  fuff'erings  feem  to 
have  broken  the  vigour,  and  to  have  extinguifii- 
ed  the  adlivity  of  his  mind :  From  being  the 
boldefl:  as  well  as  moft  enterprifmg  Prince  in  the 
Empire,  he  became  the  moft  timid  and  cautious, 
and  pilfed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  pacific 
indolence. 

The  degraded  Elector  of  Saxony,  likewife  Likewife. 
procured  his  liberty  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of^saxcn?' 
of  Paffau.  The  Emperor  having  been  obliged 
to  relinquish  all  his  fchemes  for  extirpating  the 
Proteftant  religion,  had  no  longer  any  motive  for 
detaining  him  a  prifoner;  and  being  extremely 
folicitous,  at  that  juncture,  to  recover  the  confi- 
dence and  good-will  of  the  Germans,  whofe  af- 
fiftance  was  efTential  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  enter- 
prife  which  he  meditated  againft  the  Kino-  of 
France j  he,  among  orher  expedients  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  thought  of  releafmg  from  imprifonment  a 
Prince  whofe  merit  entitled  him  no  lefs  to  efteem, 
than  his  fufferings  rendered  him  the  objed  of 
compalTion.     John   Frederick   took  poiTefTion   ac- 

•*  Sleid.  573.    Belcarii  Commcut.  S3  ;. 
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,       ^'    ,  been  referved  for  him,  when  Maurice  was  invefted 
1552-      with  the  Eledloral  dignity.     As  in  this  fitilation,  he 
continued  to  difplay  the  fame  virtuous  magnanimity 
for  which  he  had  been  confpicuous  in  a  niore  pro- 
fperous  and  fplendid  ftate,  and  which  he  had  re- 
tained amidit  all  his  fufFerings^  he  maintained  dur- 
^  ing  the  remainder  of  his  life  that  high  reputation  to 

which  he  had  fo  juft  a  title. 

TheEmpf.      ^HE  lofs  of  Metz,    Toul,    and     Verdun,   had 

ror  refolves  '  '  ' 

to  make      made  a   deep  impreflion  on   the  Emperor.     Ac- 
war  upon  n  1  .  11     1  ■  •  .     n 

France.       cultomed   to  tcrmmate  all  his  operations  againlt 
JFrance    with  advantage   to   himfelf,    he   thought 
that  it  nearly  concerned  his  honour  not  to  allow 
Henry   the  fuperiority  in  this  war,  or  to  fuffer  his 
own  adminiflration  to  be  ftained  with  the  infamy 
^  of  having    permitted   territories    of   fuch    confe- 
quence   to    be   difmembered  from    the    Empire. 
This  was  no  lefs  a  point  of  interefl;  than  of  ho- 
nour.    As  the  frontier  of  Champagne  was  more 
naked,  and  lay   more  expofed  than  that  of  any 
province  in  France,  Charles  had  frequently,  during 
his  wars  with  that  kingdom,  made  inroads  upon 
that  quarter  with  great  fuccefs  and  cffecl  ;  but  if 
Henry  were  allowed  to  retain  his  late  conquefts, 
France  would  gain  fuch  a  formidable  barrier  on  that 
fide,  as  to  be  altogether  fecure,  where  formerly  (he 
had  been  weakeft.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Em- 
pire had  now  loft  as  much  in  point  of  fecurity, 
as  France  had  acquired  ;    and   being  ftripped  of 
the  defence  which  thofe  cities  afforded  it,  lay  open 

to 
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to  be  invaded  on  a  quarter,  where  all  the  towns    boom 
having  been  hitherto  confidered  as  interior,  and  re-  ,    _  '^1;  ^, 
mote  from  any  enemy,  were  but  flightly  fortified.      iss^- 
Thefe  confiderations  determined  Charles  to  attempt 
recovering  the  three  towns  of  which  Henry  had 
made  himfelf  mafler  ;    and   the  preparations  which 
he  had  made   againfl  Maurice  and  his  aflbciates, 
enabled  him  to  carry  his  refolution  into  immediate 
execution. 

As  foon,  then,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Hisprepa- 

.  .  .  rations  lor 

Palfau,  he  left  his  mglorious  retreat  at  Villach,  tihs^jurpofc. 
and  advanced  to  Augfburg,  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  Germans  which  he  had  levied, 
together  with  all  the  troops  which  he  had  drawn 
out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  thefe  he  added  feveral 
battalions,  which  having  been  in  the  pay  of  the 
confederates,  entered  into  his  fervice  when  dif- 
mifled  by  them  ;  and  he  prevailed  likewife  on  fome 
Princes  of  the  Empire  to  join  him  v/ith  their  va''- 
fals.  In  order  to  conceal  the  deftination  of  this 
formidable  army,  and  to  guard  againft  alarming  the  ■ 
French  King,  fo  as  to  put  him  on  preparing  for  the 
defence  of  his  late  conqueils,  he  gave  out  that  he 
was  to  march  foithwith  into  Hungary,  in  order  to 
fecond  Maurice  in  his  operations  againil  the  In- 
fidels. When  he  began  to  advance  towards  the 
Rhine,  and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext, 
he  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  fpread  a  report,  that 
he  took  this  route  in  order  to  chaftife  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  whofe  cruel  exa61;ions  in  that  part 
H3  of 
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, iL,^  check  them. 

ti<!nTof  tT        ^^T^  the  French  having  grown  acquainted,  at 
French  for    Jaft    with  arts  bv  which  they  had  been  fo  often 

the  ciefe!,ce  ,  ,  '  ■'  .  .  .    ' 

oiMttz.  deceived,  viewed  all  Charles's  motions  with  dif- 
truft.  Henry  immediately  difcerned  the  true  ob- 
je6b  of  his  vaft  preparations,  and  relblved  to 
defend  the  important  conquefls  W'hich  he  had 
gained  with  vigour  equal  to  that  with  which  they 
were  about  to  be  attacked.  As  he  forefaw  that 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned 
again il  Metz,  by  whofe  fate  that  of  Toul  and 
Verdun    would    be    determined,    he    nominated 

■f  he  Duke    fj-ancis  of  Lorraiu,  Duke  of  Guife,  to  take  the 

of  Guile.  '  ' 

^ppaintfd.    command  in  that  city  during  the  fiege,  the  iffue 

goverrioi  ot  ,  '  ,    "^      , 

tilt  town,  of  which  would  equally  afleft  the  honour  and  in- 
terefl  of  his  country.  His  choice  could  not  have 
fallen  upon  any  perfon  more  worthy  of  that  truft. 
The  Duke  of  Guife  poffelfed,  in-  a  high  degree, 
all  the  talents  of  courage,  fagacity,  and  prefence 
of  mind,  which  render  men  eminent  in  military- 
command.  He  was  largely  endowed  with  that 
magnanimity  of  foul  which  delights  in  bold  cnter- 
priles,  and  afpires  to  fame  by  fplendid  and  extra- 
ordinary actions.  He  repaired  with  joy  to  the 
dangerous  ftation  alligned  him,  as  to  a  theatre 
on  which  he  might  difplay  his  great  qualities  un- 
der the  immediate  eye  of  his  countrymen,  all 
ready  to  applaud  him.  Tlie  martial  genius  of 
the  French  nobility  in  that  age,  which  conlidered 
it   as   the   grcateil   reproach    to   remain   inactive, 

when 
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when  there    was  any    opportunity     of  fignalifing    book 
tlieir  courage,  prompted  great  numbers  to  follow  .     ^^'     , 
a  leader  who  was  the  darling  as  well  as  the  pattern       ^552- 
of  every  one  that  courted  military  fame.     Several 
Princes    ci'  the    blood,    many    noblemen    of    the 
higheft  rank,  and  all  the  young  officers  who  could 
obtain   the    king's    permiffion^    entered    Metz   as 
volunteers.     By  thrir  prefence    they    added  fpirit 
to  the  garrifon,  and  enabled  the  Duke  of  Guife 
to   employ,  on   every  emergency,  perfons  eager  to 
diilinguilh    themfelves,    and    fit   to    conduct    any 
fervice. 

But  with  v/hatever  alacrity  the  Duke  of  Guife  Prepare3f« 
undertook   the  defence  of  Metz,  he  found  every  ^,  ^'gorom 

detcncr, 

thing,  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
as  might  have  induced  any  perfon  of  lefs  intrepid 
courage  to  defpair  of  defending  it  with  fuccefs. 
The  city  was  of  great  extent,  with  large  fuburbs  ; 
the  Vv^alls  were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without 
ramparts  ;  the  ditch  narrow  ;  and  the  old  towers, 
which  projefted  initead  of  baftions,  were  at  too 
great  diflance  from  each  other  to  defend  the  fpace 
between  them.  For  all  thefe  defecls  he  endea- 
voured to  provide  the  bed  remedy  which  the 
time  would  permit.  He  ordered  the  fuburbs, 
without  fparing  the  monafteries  or  churches,  not 
even  that  of  St.  Arnulph,  in  which  feveral  Kings 
of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be  levelled  with 
the  ground  ;  but  in  order  to  guard  againft  the 
Imputation  of  impiety,  to  which  fuch  a  violation 
H  4  of 
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XI  • 

._^  1,_.  of  the  dead,  might  expofe  him,  he  executed  this 
155*-  with  much  religious  ceremony.  Having  ordered 
all  the  holy  veftments  and  utenfils,  together  with 
the  bones  of  the  Kings,  and  other  perfons  de- 
pofited  in  thefe  churches,  to  be  removed,  they 
were  carried  in  folemn  proceflion  to  a  church 
within  the  walls,  he  himfelf  walking  before  them 
bare-headed,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  He  then 
pulled  down  fuch  houfes  as  flood  near  the  walls, 
cleared  and  enlarged  the  ditch,  repaired  the 
ruinous  fortifications,  and  erecied  new  ones.  As 
it  was  neceflary  that  all  thefe  works  (hould  be 
finifhed  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  he  laboured 
at  them  with  his  own  hands :  the  officers  and  vo- 
lunteers imitated  his  example,  and  the  foldiers 
fubmitted  with  cheerfulnefs  to  the  mofl  fevere 
and  fatiguing  fervice,  when  they  faw  that  their 
fuperiors  did  not  decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it. 
At  the  fame  time  he  compelled  all  ufelefs  per^ 
fons  to  leave  the  place  ;  he  filled  the  magazines 
with  provifions  and  military  ftores ;  he  burnt 
the  mills,  and  deftroved  the  corn  and  forac:e  for 
feveral  miles  round  the  town.  Such  were  his 
popular  talents,  as  well  as  his  arts  of  acquiring 
an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  tiiat  the  citi, 
zens  feconded  him  with  no  Icfs  ardour  than  the 
foldiers  ;  and  evei7  oiher  paflion  being  fwallowed 
up  in  the  zeal  to  repulfe  the  enemy,  with  which 
he  infpired  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of  their 
eftates,  together  with  the  havoc  which  he  made 

amoncr 
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among  their  public  and  priv^tte  buildings,  without    R  o  o  jc 
any  emotion  of  refentment ". 


XI. 


Meantime   the  Emperor,  having  colle*5led  all  chariesnd. 

1  •         r  •  1      1  •  1  1        -HIT  van.fs  to- 

nis  lorces,  contmued  his  march  towards  iNletz,  wards 
As  he  paired  through  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  he 
faw  the  difmal  eii'etts  of  that  licentious  and  wafte- 
ful  war  which  Albert  had  carried  on  in  thefe 
parts.  Upon  his  approach,  that  Prince,  though 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  withdrew  in- 
to Lorrain,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  join  the  French 
King,  whofe  arms  he  had  quartered  with  his  own 
in  all  his  ftandards  and  enfigns.  Albert  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  Imperial  troops '', 
which  amounted  at  leall  to  fixty  thoufand  men, 
forming  one  of  the  moft  numerous  and  beft  ap- 
pointed armies  which  had  been  brought  into  the  held 
during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  among  Chrif- 
tian  Princes. 

The  chief  command,  under  the  Emperor,  was  ^'■'''^^^s  the 

tOWii. 

committed  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  affifled  by  the 
Marquis  de  Marignano,  together  with  the  moft 
experienced  of  the  Italian  and  Spanifh  generals. 
As  it  was  now  towards  the  end  of  Oftober,  thcfe 
intelligent  officers  reprefented  the  great  danger  of 
beginning,  at  fuch  an  advanced  feafon,  a  fiege 
which  could  not  fail  to  prove  very  tedious.  But 
Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his  ufual 
cbftinacy,  and  being  confident  that  he  had  made 

=  Thuan,  xi   387.  '' Natal.  Ccmilis,  Kill.  1  27. 

fuch 
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fuch  preparations,  and  taken  fuch  precautions,  as 
would  enfure  fuccefs,  he  ordered  the  city  to  be 
invefled.  As  foon  as  the  Duke  of  Alva  appeared, 
a  large  body  of  the  French  fallied  out  and  at? 
tacked  his  van-guard  with  great  vigour,  put  it 
in  confuficn,  and  killed  or  took  prifoners  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  men.  By  this  early  fpecimen 
which  they  gave  of  the  condu6i:  of  their  officers, 
as  well  as  the  valour  of  their  troops,  they  fliewcd 
the  Imperialifiis  what  an  enemy  they  had.  to  en- 
counter, and  how  dear  every  advantage  muft  coft. 
them.  The  place,  however,  was  completely  in- 
vefl-ed,  the  trenches  were  opened,  and  the  other 
woi'ks  begun. 

endeaCr       The  attention  both  of  the  befiegers   and   be. 
to  5am  Ai-   fienrcd  was  turned   for  fome  time  towards  Albert 

berfofi'ran-  o 

denburg.  of  Brandenburg,  and  they  ilrove  with  emulation 
which  fliould  gain  that  Prince,  who  ftill  hovcrecj 
in  the  neighbourhood,  fluctuating  in  all  the  un- 
certainty of  irrefolution,  natural  to  a  man,  who, 
being  fwayed  by  no  principle,  was  allured  dif- 
ferent ways  by  contrary  views  of  intereft.  The 
French  tempted  him  \^ith  offers  extremely  bene- 
ficial ;  the  Imperialifts  fcrupled  at  no  promife 
which  they  thought  might  allure  him.  After 
much  hefitation  he  was  gained  by  the  Emperor, 
from  \Ahom  he  expected  to  receive  advantages 
which  were  both  more  immediate  and  more  per- 
manent. As  the  French  King,  who  began  to 
fufpect  his  intentions,  had  appointed  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  the 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Guile,  to  watch  his  motions,  Albert  fell    cook 

,  XI. 

:ppon  them  unexpeftedly  with  fuch  vigour  that  he  ,.-- J.,^ 
routed  tliem  entirely,  killed  manv  of  the  officers,  ^,  '55^- 
wounded  Aumale  himfeif,  and  took  him  prifoner. 
Immediately  after  this  viftory,  he  marched  in 
triumph  to  Metz,  and  joined  his  army  to  that  of 
the  Emperor.  Charles,  in  reward  for  this  fervice, 
and  the  great  acceffion  of  ftrength  which  he  brought 
him,  granted  Albert  a  formal  pardon  of  all  palt 
offences,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  poflefTion  of 
the  territories  which  he  had  violently  ufurped  during 
the  war  ^. 

The  Duke  of  Guife,  though  deeply  affe6:ed  Thejaiiant 
with  his  brother's  misfortune,  did  not  remit,  in  the  Duke  of 
any  degree,  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  hisgarn^n. 
the  tovv'n.  He  haralTed  the  befiegers  by  frequent 
fallies,  in  which  his  officers  were  fo  eager  to  dif- 
tinguifh  themlelves,  that  his  authority  being  hardly 
fufficient  to  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  their 
courage,  he  was  obliged  at  different  times  to  fliut 
the  gates,  and  to  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  and  noblemen 
of  the  firft  rank,  from  expofmg  themfelves  to 
danger  in  every  fally.  He  repaired  in  the  night 
what  the  enemy's  artillery  had  beat  down  during 
the  day,  or  ere£^ed  J'rehind  the  rained  works  new 
fortifications  of  almoft  equal  ftrength.  The  Im- 
perialifts,  on  their  part,  puffied  on  the  attack 
with  great  fpirit,  and  carried  forward,    at    once. 


Slcid.575.  Thur^n.  lib   xi.  3?9.  39: 
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ROOK  approaches  againft  different  parts  of  the  towiu 
'_  ^-  '  But  the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places  was  not 
'552-  then  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
it  was  carried  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  during  the  long  war  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  befiegers,  after  the  unwearied  labour  of  many 
weeks,  found  that  they  had  made  but  Httle  pro- 
grefs  ;  and  although  their  batteries  had  made 
breaches  in  different  places,  they  faw,  to  their 
altoniiliment,  works  fuddenly  appear,  in  demo- 
liffiing  which  their  fatigues  iind  dangers  would  be 
renewed.  The  Emperor  enraged  at  the  obftinate 
refiftance  which  his  army  met  with,  left  Thion- 
ville,  where  he  had  been  confined  by  a  violent  fit 
of  the  gout,  and  though  ftill  io  infirm  that  he  was 
NoY.a6.  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp ;  that  by  his  prefence,  he  might  animate 
the  foldiers,  and  urge  on  the  attack  with  greater 
fpirit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries  were 
erected,  and  new  efforts  were  made  vdth  redoubled 
ardour. 


But,   by   this   time,  winter    had    fet   in    with 

Tl.eciiArers  -      '        ^ 

oitheimpe-  great  ngour;   the   camp  was  alternately  deluged 
naiarmy.      ^.^j^  ^^.^    ^^.  covered    wiih   fiiow ;    at    the  fame 

time  provifions  were  become  exrrcmely  fcarce,  as 
a  body  of  French  cavalry  \v!iich  hovered  in  the 
neighboured,  often  interrupted  the  convoys, 
or  rendered  their  arrival  difficult  and  uncertain. 
Difeafcs  began  to  fpread  among  the  foldiers,  efpe- 
cially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  inclement  weather  j  great  num- 

lers 
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bers  were  difabled  from  ferving,  and  many  died. 
At  length,  fuch  breaches  were  made  as  feemed 
practicable,  and  Charles  refolved  to  hazard  a  ge-t 
neral  alTault,  in  fpite  of  all  the  remonftrances  of 
his  generals  againfl  the  imprudence  of  attack- 
ing a  numerous  garrifon,  condudled  and  animated 
by  the  moft  gallant  of  the  French  nobility,  with 
an  army  weakened  by  difeafes,  and  difheartened 
with  ill  fuccefs.  The  Duke  of  Guife,  fufpe6tlng 
the  Emperor's  intentions  from  the  extraordinary 
movements  which  he  obferved  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  refpedive 
polls.  They  appeared  immediately  on  the  walls, 
and  behind  the  breaches,  with  fuch  a  determined 
countenance,  fo  eager  for  the  combat,  and  fo  well 
prepared  to  give  the  affailants  a  warm  reception, 
that  the  Imperialifts,  inftead  of  advancing  to  the 
charge  when  the  word  of  command  was  given, 
flood  motionlefs  in  a  timid  dejeded  filence.  The 
Emperor  perceiving  that  he  could  not  truft  troops 
whofe  fpirits  were  fo  much  broken,  retired  abruptly 
to  his  quarters,  complaining  that  he  was  now  de- 
ferted  by  his  foldiers,  who  deferved  no  longer  the 
name  of  men  ^ 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  morti-  '^^'^'p'^P^- 

r  ror  changes 

lied  and  affecled  Charles,  he  would   not  hear  of  "^^  method 

,  of  attack. 

abandomng  the  fiege,  though  he  faw  the  neceffity 
vf  changing  the  method  of  attack.     He  fufpended 

^  Thuan.  397. 

the 
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BOOK  the  fury  of  his  batteries,  and  propofed  to  proceed 
,  ^^'  by  the  more  fecure  but  tedious  method  of  fap° 
iS52-  phig.  But  as  it  ftill  continued  to  rain  or  to 
fno\t  almoft  inceffantly,  fuch  as  were  employed  in" 
this  fervice  endured  incredible  hardfhips  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Guife,  whofe  induftry  was  not  inferior  to 
his  valour,  difcovering  all  their  mines,  counter- 
worked them,  and  prevented  their  effect.  At  laft 
Charles  finding  it  impoflible  to  contend  any  longer 
with  the  feverity  of  the  feafon,  and  with .  enemies 
whom  he  could  neither  overpower  by  force,  nor 
fubdue  by  art,  while  at  the  fame  time  a  contagious 
diftemper  raged  among  his  troops,  and  cut  off  daily 
great  numbers  of  the  officers  as  well  as  foldiers, 
yielded  to  the  folicitations  of  his  generals,  who 
conjured  him  to  fave  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a 
timely  retreat:  "Fortune,"  fays  he,  ''I  now  per- 
ceive, refembles  other  females,  and  choofes  to  confer 
'  her  favours  on  young  men,  while  fhe  turns  her  back 
on  thofe  who  are  advanced  in  years*" 

Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raife 

Obiii^edio    the  fiege,  and  fubmitted  to  the  difgrace  of  abln- 

fkgf-' "       doning   the    enterprife,    after    having    continued 

fifty-fix  days  before  the  town,  during  which  time 

he  had  loft  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand   men,  who 

died  of  difeafes,    or  W'ere  killed   by  the   enemy. 

The  Duke  of  Guife,    as    foon  as    he  perceived 

fhe    intention     of  the   Imperialifls,    fent    out   fe- 

verai   bodies  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry   to  in- 

feft  their  rear,  to  pick  up  fttragglcrs,  and  to  feize 

I  t  every 
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every  opportunity  of  attacking  theni  with  advan-     book 
fage.     Such   was   the  Gonfufion   with   which   they   ,    --',_. 
made  their  retreat,  that    the  French   misjht  have      '-'i^- 
iiaraiied    them    in   the   molt   cruel   manner.     But  imperial  ar- 
when  they   falhed  out,  a  fpeclacle  pfefented  itfelf  manftyot" 
.to     their   view,    which   extinguilhed    at     onCe   all  t'''^' ^"^""^'^ 
hoHjle    rage,    and    nielred    them    into    teridernefs 
and   compallion.     "Hie    Imperial   camp   v/as    filled 
with  the  fick   and   wounded,  with   the    dead   and 
the  dying.     In   all  the   different  roadr>  by  which 
the    army   retired,    numbers    were     I'ounil,    who 
having   made    an   eilbrt  to    elcape,  beyond   their 
ftrength,  were  left,  when  they  could  go  no  farther, 
to  perifli   v/ithout   a (li fiance.     This     they   received 
from  their  enemies,  and  were  indebted  to  them  for 
all  the  kind  offices  v.hich  their  friends  had  not  the 
power  to  perform.     The   Duke  of  Guife  imme- 
diately ordered   proper   refrcfliments  for  fuch  as 
were  dying  of  hunger;  he  appointed  furgeons  to 
attend  the   fick  and    wounded ;  he  removed  fuclt 
as  could   bear  it    into   the  adjacent   villages;  and 
thofe  who  would   have  fuffered   by  being  carried 
fo  far,    he  admitted  into  the    hofpitals  which   he 
tiad  fitted  up  in  the  city  for  his  own  foldiers.     As 
foon  as  they  recovered  he  fent   them  home  under 
an  efcort  of  foldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their 
charges.     By  thefe  acts  of  humanity,  which   were 
uncommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on 
with  greater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at  prefent 
the  Duke  of  Guife  completed  the  fame  which  he 
had   acquired  by  his  gallant  and  fuccefsful  defence 
of  Metz,  and  engaged  thofe  whom  he  had  van- 

quifhed 
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BOOK    qulfhed  to  vie  with  his  own  countrymen  in  extolling 
._    ^!    ,  his  name  ^. 

Bad  fitua-         h^q    thcfe  Calamities    in  Germany,  were  added 

tion  ot  the  _  '  '  ^ 

Emperor's     fuch  unfortmiatc  events  in  Italy,  as  rendered  this  the 
iraiy.  moft  difailrous  year  in  the  Emperor's  life.     During 

his  refidence  at  Villach,  Charles  had  applied  to 
Cofmo  di  Medici  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  crowns.  But  his  credit  at  that  time  was  fo 
low,  that  in  order  to  obtain  this  inconfiderable  fum, 
he  was  obliged  to  put  him  in  pofleiTion  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Piombino,  and  by  giving  up  that,  he  loft 
the  footing  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  in 
Tufcany,  and  enabled  Cofmo  to  aftlime,  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  tone  and  deportment  of  a  Prince  altogether 
independent.  Much  about  the  time  that  his  in- 
digence conftrained  him  to  part  with  this  valuable 
territory,  he  loft  Siena,  which  was  of  ftill  greater 
confequcnce,  through  the  ill-condu£\:  of  Don  Diego 
de  Mendoza  \ 

The  revolt  SiENA,  like  moft  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy, 
ef  Siena  had  long  enjoyed  a  republican  government,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Empire ;  but  being  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  diflenfions  between  the  nobility  and 
the  people,  which  divided  all  the  Italian  common- 
wealths, the  fadion  of  the  people,  which  gained 

s  Sleid.  575.  Thuan.  lib.  >:i.  389,  &c.  Pere  Daniel, 
Hilt,  de  France,  torn.  iii.  392.  Pere  Daniel's  account  of  this 
fiege  is  taken  from  the  journal  of  the  Sieur  de  Salignac,  who 
was  prefent.     Natal.  Comi't.  Hift.  129, 

*»  Thuan.  lib.xi.  376. 
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the  afcendant,  befought  the  Emperor  to  become  book 
the  guardian  of  the  adminidration  which  they  v  1.  > 
had  efiabliOied,  and  admitted  into  their  city  a  ^Si-- 
fmall  body  of  Spanifh  foJdiers,  whom  he  had  fent 
to  countenance  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to 
.preferve  tranquillity  among  them.  The  com- 
mand of  thefe  troops  was  given  to  Mendoza,  at 
that  time  ambalTador  for  the  Emperor  at  Rome, 
who  perfuaded  the  credulous  multitude,  that  it 
was  neceiTary  for  their  fecurity  againft  any  future 
attempt  of  the  nobles,  to  allow  him  to  build  a 
citadel  in  Siena  ;  and  as  he  flattered  himfelf  that 
by  means  of  this  fortrefs  he  might  render  the  Em- 
peror mafter  of  the  city,  he  puflied  on  the  works 
with  all  pofTible  difpatch.  But  he  threw  off  the 
mail:  too  foon.  Before  the  fortifications  were 
completed,  he  began  to  indulge  his  natural 
haughtinefs  and  feverity  of  temper,  and  to  treat 
the  citizens  with  great  infolence.  At  the  fame 
time  the  foldiers  in  garrifon  being  paid  as  irre- 
gularly as  the  Emperor's  troops  ufually  were, 
lived  almofl  at  difcretion  upon  the  inhabitant^, 
and  were  guilty  of  many  acls  of  licence  and  op- 
prefiion. 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Sienefe  to  a  fenfe  Tfiesienefe 
of  their   danger.     As   they    fav/  the   neceflity  of  .Sunce  of 
exerting   themfclves,   while  the    unfmiflied  fortifi-  fi'ance. 
cations  of  the  citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs,  they  applied  to  the   French    ambaffador   at 
Rome,  who   readily  promifed   theni   his  mailer's 
protection  and  alliilance.     At  the  fame  time,  for- 

VoL.  IV,  I  getting 
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getting    their    domefllc    animofities  when  fuch  a 
mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  exlilence 
^552-      of  the  repubhc,    they    fent    agents  to  the    exiled 
nobles,  and  invited  them  to  concur  with  them  in 
faving  their  country  from  the  fervitude  with  w^hich 
it  was  threatened.     As   there   was  not  a  moment 
to    lofe,    meafures    w-ere    concerted    fpeedily,    but 
with    great  prudence ;    and    were    executed    with 
equal  vigour.       The    citizens    rofe    fuddenly   in 
arms ;   the   exiles  flocked  into  the  town  from  dif- 
ferent   parts  with    all    their    partifans,   and   what 
troops   they    could  draw    together ;     and    feverai 
bodies  of  mercenaries    in    the  pay  of  France  ap- 
peared to   fupport  them.     The  Spaniards,  though 
furprifed,  and  much  inferior  in  number,  defended 
themfelves   with    great    courage ;     but    feeing   no 
profped  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  main- 
^  taining    their   ftation   long   in    a  half-finifhed  for- 
trefs,    they   foon  gave  it   up.     The    Sienefe,  with 
the  utmoft   alacrity,    levelled  it  with  the  ground, 
tha:   no   monument  might   remain  of  that  odious 
ftruclure,   which  had  been  raifed  in   order  to  en- 
ilave   them.       At  the   fame   time   renouncing  all 
connexion  with  the  Emperor,   they    fent    ambaf- 
fadors  to  thank  the  King  of  France  as  the  refl:orer 
of  their    liberty,   and    to    entreat    that  he  would 
fecure   to   them  the   perpetual  enjoyment  of  that 
bleffing,  by  continuing  his  protection  to  their  re- 
public '. 

i  Pcccl  Memorie  de  Siena,  vol.  iil.  p.  230.  261.     Thuan. 
37S-  377i  ^^-     P'ii'uta.  HUl.  Vcr.L:.  267.    Mem,  de  Ribler, 

42j,&C. 
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To  thefe  misfortunes,  one  ftill  more  fatal  had  book. 
almoil  fucceeded.  The  fevere  adminiftration  of  ,  _  ^''  _, 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  having  1552. 
filled  that  kingdom  with  murmuring  and  difaffec-  thV Turks 
tion,  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  the  head  of  the  mal-  do^'^ofNal 
contents,  had  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  where  all  i-'*-^* 
who  bore  ill-will  to  the  Emperor  or  his  minifters 
were  fure  of  finding  protedion  and  afliilance. 
That  nobleman,  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  exiles,  boall- 
ing  much  of  the  number  and  powei-  of  his  partifans, 
and  of  his  great  influence  with  them,  prevailed  on 
Henry  to  think  of  invading  Naples,  from  an  ex- 
peftacion  of  being  joined  by  all  thofe  with  whom 
the  Prince  of  Salerno  held  correfpondence,  or  who 
were  difl!atisfied  with  Toledo's  government.  But 
though  the  firfl;  hint  of  this  enterprife  was  fuggeflied 
by  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  Henry  did  not  choofe 
that  its  fuccefs  (hould  entirely  depend  upon  his 
being  able  to  fulfil  the  promifes  which  he  had  made. 
He  applied  for  aid  to  Solyman,  whom  he  courted, 
after  his  father's  example,  as  his  moll  vigor- 
ous auxiliary  againfl  the  Emperor,  and  folicited 
him  to  fecond  his  operations,  by  fending  a  power- 
ful fleet  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  what  he  requeded  of  the  Sultan, 
who,  at  his  time,  was  highly  incenfed  againfl:  the 
houfe  of  Auflria,  on  account  of  the  proceedings 
In  Hungary.  He  ordered  an  hundred  and  fifty 
fliips  to  be  equipped,  that  they  mdght  fail  towards 
the  coafl;  of  Naples,  at  whatever  time  Henry 
{hould  "name,  and  might  co-operate  with  the 
French  troops  in  their  attempts  uponjhat  king- 

1  2  dom. 
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XI.  .  .  ° 

v^..-^.^.   the  corfair  Dragut,    an    officer   trained  up  under 

'552-  Barbarofla,  and  fcarcely  inferior  to  his  mafler  in 
courage,  in  talents,  or  in  good  fortune.  He  ap- 
peared on  the  coaft  of  Calabria  at  the  time  which 
had  been  agreed  on,  landed  at  feveral  places, 
plnndered  and  burnt  feveral  villages ;  and  at  laft, 
cafting  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  filled  that 
city  with  confternation.  But  as  the  French  fleet, 
detained  by  fome  accident,  which  the  contempo- 
rary hifl:orians  have  not  explained,  did  not  join 
the  Turks  according  to  concert,  they,  after  wait- 
ing twenty  days,  without  hearing  any  tidings  of 
it,  fet  fail  for  Confl:antinople,  and  thus  delivered 
the  viceroy  of  Naples  from  the  terror  of  an  in- 
vafion  which  he  was  not  in  a  condiiion  to  have  re- 
fifl:ed  \ 

i5r3.  As   tlie  French   had   never   given   fo  fevere    a 

rorfenivrliy'  chcck  to  the  Empcror  in  any  former  campaign, 
^tif  t^he  ^^^y  exprelTed  immoderate  joy  at  the  fuccefs  of 
Aatt  of  his  their  arms.  Charles  himfclf,  accuftomed  to  a 
long  feries  of  profperity,  felt  the  calamity  mofl 
fenfibly,  and  retired  from  Metz  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  much  dejected  with  the  cruel  reverfe  of 
fortune  whicli  affedted  him  in  his  declining  age, 
when  the  violence  of  the  gout  had  increafed  to 
fuch  a  pitch,  as  entirely  broke  the  vigour  of  his 
eonfl:itution,  and  rendered  him  peevifli,  difiicult 
of  accefs,    and    often    incapable  of    applying  to 


k  TJbuau.  37j'.  380,     Mem.  de  Ribier,  if.  403.    Gianone. 
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bufinefs.     But  whenever  he  enjoyed  any  mterval    book: 
of  cafe,  all   his  thoughts  were  bent  on  revenge ;  '_    ., 

and  he  deliberated,  with  the  greatefl  follcitude,  »553- 
concerning  the  mofl  proper  means  of  annoying 
France,  and  of  effacing  the  ftain  which  had  ob- 
fcured  the  reputation  and  glory  of  his  arms.  AU 
t-lie  fchemes  concerning  Germany,  which  had  en- 
grofTed  him  fo  long,  being  difconcerted  by  the 
peace  of  Pailau,  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  became 
only  fecondary  objects  of  attention  ;  and  enmity  to 
France  was  the  predominant  pafTion  which  chiefly 
occupied  his  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Bran-  Th^vioifnt 
denburg  excited  violent  commotions,  which  dif-  oi  Aih^rt'of 
turbed  the  Empire  during  .this  year.  That  Prince's  bmgl^"' 
troops  having  fhared  in  the  calamities  of  the  fiege 
of  I^.Ietz,  v,ere  greatly  reduced  in  number.  But 
the  Emperor,  prompted  by  gratitude  for  his  dif- 
tinguifhed  fervices  on  that  occafion,  or  perhaps 
with  a  fecret  view  of  fomenting  diviiions  among 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  having  paid  up  all 
the  money  due  to  him,  he  was  enabled  with  that 
fum  to  hire  fo  many  of  the  foldiers  difmilTed  from 
the  Imperial  army,  that  he  was  foon  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as  ever.  The 
bifhops  of  Bamberg  and  Wurtzburg  having  fo- 
Ircited  the  Imperial  chamber  to  annul,  by  its  au- 
thority, the  iniquitous  conditions  which  Albert 
had  compelled  them  to  fign,  that  court  unani- 
moufly  found  all  their  engagements  with  him  to 
be   void   in  their  own  nature,  becaufe  they  had 
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<.^-  ^-^  nouRce  •  all  claim  to  the  performance  of  them  ; 
'^5^'  and,  if  he  fhoiild  pernfl  in  fuch  an  imjuft  de- 
mand, exhorted  all  the  princes  of  the  Empire  to 
take  arms  againft  him  as  a  difiurber  of  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  To  this  decifion,  Albert  op- 
pofed  the  confirmation  of  his  tranfaclions  with 
the  two  prelates,  which  the  Emperor  had  granted 
him  as  the  reward  of  his  having  joined  the  Impe- 
rial army  at  Metz  ;  and  in  order  to  intimidate 
his  antagoniils,  as  well  as  to  convince  them  of 
his  refolution  not  to  relinquifn  his  pretenfions,  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  niight  fecure 
the  territory  in  quePtion.  Various  endeavours 
were  employed,  and  many  expedients  propofed, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  kindling  a  new  war  in 
Germany.  But  the  fame  warmth  of  temper 
which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and  enterprif- 
ing,  infpiring  him.  with  the  moft  fanguine  hopes 
of  fuccefs,  even  in  his  wild  eft. -undertaking?,  he 
difdainfully  rejected  all  reafonable  overtures  of  ac- 
commodation, 

Keiscon-  Upon  this,  the  Imperial  chamber  IfTued  its 
Srin^peT  decree  againfl  him,  and  required  the  Eleclor  of 
rial  chani-  Saxony,  together  with  feveral  other  Princes  men- 
tioned by  name,  to  take  arms  in  order  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  Maurice,  and  thofe  afibciated 
with  him,  were  not  unwilling  to  undertake  this 
fervice.  They  were  extremely  folicitous  to  main- 
tain public  order  by  fupporting  the  authority  of 
the  Imperial   chamber,  and  faw  the  neccffity   of 

giving 
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giving  a  timely  check  to  the    ufurpations    of  an    book 
ambitious  Prince,   who  had  no  principle  of  action  _     , 

but  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  and  no  motive  to  ^sss* 
dire£t  him  but  the  impulfe  of  ungovernable  paf- 
fions.  They  had  good  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  the 
Emperor  encouraged  Albert  in  his  extravagant 
■and  irregular  proceedings,  and  fecretly  afforded 
him  affiftance,  that,  by  raifing  him  up  to  rival 
Maurice  in  power,  he  might,  in  any  future  broil, 
make  ufe  of  his  affiflance  to  counterbalance  and 
controul  the  authority  which  the  other  had  acquired 
hiipire 


Tfilse  confiderations  united  the  mod  powerful    April  2. 
Princes  in    Germany  in  a   league  againfl  Albert,  r.ty formed 
of    which    Maurice    was    declared    generaliliimo.  orw'ikh"' 
This    formidable   confederacy,    however,  wrought  ''•■^"•'ce 
no  change  in  Albert's  fentiments  ;  but  as  he  knew 
that  he  could    not  refift   fo  many  Princes,  if  he 
fliould  allow  them  time  to   affemble  their  forces, 
he  endeavoured  by   his  activity,  to  deprive  them 
of  all   the    advantages    which    they    might    derive 
from   their  united  power  and  numbers  ;   and  for 
that  reafon  marched  direclly  againfh  Maurice,  the 
enemy  whom  he  dreaded  mod.     It  was  happy  for 
the   allies    that  the   conduft    of  their  affairs  was 
committed  to  a  Prince  of  fuch  abilities.     He,  by 
his  authority  and  example,  had  infpired  them  with 
vigour  j  and  having  carried  on  their  preparations 

^  Sleid.   58 V     Mem.  de   Rlbier,  ii.  442.     Arnold!  vita 
Maurit.  ap.  Menken,  ii.  1242. 
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BOOK   with  a   degree   of  rapidity  of  which  confederate 
^_      '_     ,  bodies  are  feldom  capable,  he  was  in  condition  to 
J 553-      face  Albert  before  he  could  make  anv  confiderable 
progrefs. 

He  attacks       Their    armies,    which    were   nearly    equal   in 

Albert  . 

'       number,  eacli    coniifting  of  twenty-four   thoufand 
men,  met  at  Sreverhaufen,  in  the   duchy   of  Lu- 
nenburgh  ;    and   the  violent  animofity  againft  each 
other,  which  poffefied   the    two    leaders,   did  not 
fuffer  them  to  continue  long  inadive.    The  troops, 
inflamed    with    the    fame    hoflile    rage,    marched 
jime  9.       fiercely   to   the    combat ;     they    fought    with    the 
greateil   obftinacy  ;    and    as    both    generals   were 
capable  of  availing    themfelves   of  every   favour- 
able occurrence,   the   battle  remained  long  doubt- 
ful,  each  gaining  ground  upon    the    other   alter- 
and  defeats  natcly.     At    lail    vidory    declared    for    Maurice, 
u&arniy.    ^^^  ^^^^^^  fupeHor  iu  cavalry,  and  Albert's  army 
fled  in  confufion,   leaving  four  thoufand  dead   in 
the  field,  and  their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery, 
in   the    hands    of   the    conquerors.       The   allies 
bought  their  viftory   dear,  their  bed  troops  fuf- 
fered  greatly,  two  fons  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick, 
a  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  and  many  other  perfons 
of  diftinction,   were   among   the   number  of  the 
butiskired  flain '".     But    all    thefe   were  foon  forgotten;   for 
Jk."'  ^^'   Maurice  himfelf,  as  he  led  up  to  a  fee ond  charge 
a  body  of  horfe  which  had  been  broken,  receiv- 

™  Hillona  pugncE  infelicis  inter  M.iurir.  &  Albert.  Thorn. 
Wintzcro  aucloie  apiul  Scard.  ii.  559.  Sleid.  583.  Rulcelli 
t|^i'h-es  iiux  Princes,  154.     ArnokH  vitu  M;iurit.  1245. 

ed 
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ed   a  wound  with   a  piltol-bullet  in  the  belly,  of    book. 

XI 

which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,    in  the  ,_J,^,_^ 
Uiirty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fixth  after       '553- 
his  attaining  the  electoral  dignity. 

Of  all  the  perfonages  who  have  appeared  in  the  Hii  charac- 
•hiilory  of  this  active  age,  when  great  occur-  ^^^' 
rences  and  fudden  revolutions  called  forth  extra- 
ordinary talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full 
opportunity  to  cUfplay  themfelves,  Maurice  may 
jufiiy  be  confidered  as  the  mofl  remarkable.  If 
his  exorbitant  ambition,  his  profound  diflimula- 
tion,  and  his  unwarrantable  ufurpation  of  his 
kinfman's  honours  and  dominions,  exclude  him 
from  being  praifed  as  a  virtuous  man  ;  his  pru- 
dence in  concerting  his  meafures,  his  vigour  in. 
executing  them,  and  the  uniform  fuccefs  with 
which  they  were  attended,  entitle  him  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  great  Prince.  At  an  age  when 
impetuofity  of  fpirit  commonly  predominates  over 
political  wifdom,  when  the  highell  effort  even  of 
a  genius  of  the  hrft  order  is  to  fix  on  a  bold 
fcheme,  and  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and 
courage,  he  formed  and  conducted  an  intricate 
plan  of  policy,  which  deceived  the  mofl;  artful 
Monarch  in  Europe.  At  the  very  juncture  when 
the  Emperor  had  attained  to  almoff  unlimited 
dcfpotifm,  Maurice,  with  power  feemingly  inade- 
quate to  fuch  an  undertaking,  compelled  him 
to  relinquiPa  all  his  ufurpations,  and  eilablifhed 
not  only  the  religious  but  civil  liberties  of  Ger- 
many on  fuch  foundations    as    have    hitherto   rc- 

3  mained 
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BOOK  mained  unfliaken.  Althoiighf,  at  one  period  of 
t_„^^ ".,,,.  his  life,  his  conduct  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the 
^553-  Proteftants,  and  at  another  drew  on  him  the  re- 
fentment  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  fuch  was  his 
maflerl}'  addrefs,  that  he  was  the  only  Prince  of  the 
age  who,  in  any  degree,  poffeffed  the  confidence  of 
both,  and  whom  both  lamented  as  the  moil  able  as 
veil  as  faithful  guardian  of  the  conftituticn  and  laws 
of  his  couiitrv. 

Albert  con-  The  conilemation  which  Maurice's  death  ocr 
tmuebthe  ^^fiQ^gj  among  his  troops,  prevented  them  from 
making  the  proper  improvement  of  the  victory 
which  they  had  gained.  Albert,  whofe  a£live 
courage,  and  profufe  liberality,  rendered  him  the 
darling  of  fuch  military  adventurers  as  WTre  little 
felicitous  about  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  foon  re^ 
aii'embled  his  broken  forces,  and  made  frefh  levies 
•\^th  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  quickly  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thoufand  men,  and  reneured  his  depre- 
dations with  additional  fury.  But  Henry  of 
Brunfv/ick  having  taken  the  command  of  the  al- 
lied troops,  defeated  him  in  a  fecond  battle, 
Sept.  12.  fcarcely  lefs  bloody  than  the  former.  Even  then 
his  courage  did  not  fink,  nor  were  his  refources 
exhaufted.  He  made  feveral  efforts,  and  fome 
of  them  very  vigorous,  to  retrieve  his  affairs : 
But  being  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire  by  the 
Imperial  chamber ;  being  driven  by  degrees  out  of 
all  his  hereditary  territories,  as  well  as  thofe  which 
he  had  ufurped  ;  being  forfaken  by  many  of  his 
officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  of  his 
4.  enemies. 
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enemies,  he   fled  for  refuge  into  France.     After    book 
having  been,   for  a  confiderable  time,   the  terror  ^__J_^ 
and  fcourpe  of  Germany,    he  Unf];ercd  out  feme       >553; 
years    in    an    indigent    and    dependent    ftate    of  outofcer- 
exile,  the    miferies   of  which    his  relllefs  and  ar- 
rogant fpirit  endured  with  the  mcit  indignant  im- 
patience.      Upon    his    death    without    ilTue,    his  Jam^^ry  u 

.  '557- 

territories,  which  had  been  feized  by  the  Prmces 
who  took  arms  againfl  him,  were  reftored,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Emperor,  to  his  collateral  heirs  of  the 
houfe  of  Brajidenburgh ". 

Maurice  havinn;  left   only  one  daujrhter,  who  Maunce's 
was    afterwarJs    m.arried     to   William    Prmce    oi  gnA.r.iuc- 
Orange,    by  whom  (he  had   a   fon  who    bore  his  t^f  cicdciai 
grandfather's  name,  and    inherited    the  great  ta-  ^'8="-y- 
lents  for  which   he  was   confpicuous,  a  violent  dif- 
pute    arofe    concerning   the  fuccefTion    to  his    ho- 
nours and    territories.      John  Frederick,    the   de- 
graded Eleftor,    claimed  the  elecloral  dignity,  and 
that    part   of   his    patrimonial  eflate   of  which  he 
had    been    violently  ftripped    after    the    Smalkal- 
dic    v%far.      Auguflus,     Maurice's     only    brother, 
pleaded    his    right  not  only  to  the   hereditary  pof- 
feflions  of  their  family,    but  to    the    electoral    dig- 
nity,  and   to   the   territories  which    Maurice  had 
acquired.      As   Auguftus  was   a   Prince   of    con- 
fiderable abilities,    as  well     as    of  great   candour 
and  gentlenefs  of  manners,    the  dates  of  Saxony, 
fprf^etting  the  merits   and  fufferings  of  their  for- 
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?;OGK  mer  mafier,  declared  v/arraly  in  his  favour.  His 
w,~v.,«-^  pretenfions  were  powerfully  fupported  by  the  King 
^^'Ss-  of  Denmark,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married,  and 
zcaloufiy  efpoufed  by  the  Iving  of  the  Romans, 
out  of  regard  to  Maurice's  memory.  The  de- 
graded Elector,  though  fecretly  favoured  by  his 
ancient  enemy  the  Emperor,  was  at  lafi:  obliged  to 
relinquifii  his  claim,  upon  obtaining  a  fmall  ad- 
dition to  the  territories  which  had  been  allotted  to 
him,  together  with  a  fupulation,  fecuring  to  his 
family  the  eventual  fucceffion,  upon  a  failure  of 
male  heirs  in  the  Albertine  line.  That  unfortunate, 
but  magnanimous  Prince,  died  next  year,  foon  after 
ratifying  this  treaty  of  agreement ;  and  the  elecloral 
dignity  is  dill  poiTeried  by  the  defcendants  of  Au- 
guftus  ^ 

t>c.f;mc%         During    thefe    tranfactions  in  Germany,    war 

if;  tbc  Lew-  .  .  _  -' 

*.^iuauKc.  was  earned  on  m  the  Low-Countries  witli  con- 
fiderable  vigour.  The  Emperor,  .impatient  to 
efface  the  Itain  which  his  ignominious  repulfe  at 
Metz  left  upon  his  military  reputation,  had  an 
army  early  in  the  field,  and  laid  fiege  to  Terouane. 
Though  the  town  was  cf  fuch  importance,  that 
Francis  ufed  to  call  it  one  of  the  tv.'o  pillows  on 
which  a  King  of  France  might  fleep  with  fecurity, 
the  fortificaticns  vv'ere  in  bad  repair  :  Henry,  truft- 
ing  to  what  had  happened  at  Metz,  thought  no- 
thing more  was  neceffary  to  render  all  the  efforts 
of  the  enemy  abortive,    than  to   reinforce  the  gar- 

'  Skid.  587.     Thuan.  /c^.     Siruv.  Corp.  H\\.  Germ. 
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rifon  with  a  confiderable  number  o:  the  young  book: 
nobility.  But  d'Efse,  a  veteran  officer  who  com-  •^^^_,^ 
manded  them,  being  killed,  and  the  Imperialifts  '53i- 
pufliing  the  fiege  with  great  vigour  and  perfe- 
verance,  the  place  was  taken  by  afi'ault.  That  it  junc:i. 
might  not  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
Charles  ordered  not  only  the  fortifications  but  the 
town  itfelf  to  be  rafed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be 
difperfed  in  the  adjacent  cities.  Elated  with  this 
fuccefs,  the  Imperialiils  immediately  invefled 
Hefdin,  vrhich,  though  defended  with  great  bra- 
very, was  likewife  taken  by  aflault,  and  fuch  of 
the  garrifon  as  efcaped  the  fword  were  m.ade  pri- 
foners.  The  Emperor  entrufted  the  conduci:  of 
this  feige  to  Emanuel  Philibcrt  of  Savoy,  Prince  of 
Piedmont,  who,  on  that  occafion,  gave  the  firil 
difplay  of  thofe  great  talents  for  military  command, 
which  foon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  among  the 
firfl  generals  of  the  age,  and  facilitated  his  re-efta- 
blifliment  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  having  been  over-run  by  Francis 
in  his  expeditions  into  Italy,  were  Hill  retained  by 
Henry  ^. 

'  The  lofs  of  thefe  towns,  together  with  fo  many  Thcpro^ref* 
perfons    of    diflindion,  either  killed  or   taken  by  rMlL'd.u 
the  enemy,    was    no    inconfiderable    calamity    to  Fren'u''* 
France,  and  Henry  felt  it  very  fenfibl;;    but   he  ^""'^' 
was    ftill  more  mortified  at  the  Emperor's    having 
recovered  his  wonted  fuperiority  in  the  field  fo  foon 

»  Thuan.  411.     Haraei  Annales  Biabaat.  CCg. 

after 
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BOOK    after  the  blow  at  I\'Ietz,  which   the  French  had  re- 

V— -v— ^  prefented   as  fatal  to  his  power.     He  was  aihamed 

^-^^'      too,  of  his  own  remiffnefs  and  excefhve  fecurity  at 

the  opening  of  the  campaign  ;  and  in  order  to  repair 

that  error,  he  alTembled  a  numerous  armv,  and  led 

it  into  the  Low-Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  fuch  a  formidable 
enemy,  Charles  left  BrulTels,  where  he  had  been 
ihut  up  fo  clofely  during  feven  months,  that  it 
came  to  be  believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that 
he  was  dead ;  and  though  he  was  fo  much  de- 
bilitated by  the  gout  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the 
motion  of  a  htler,  he  haftcned  to  join  his  army. 
The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  with -expecta- 
tion towards  thofe  mighty  and  exafperated  rivals, 
between  whom  a  decifive  battle  was  now  thought 
unavoidable.  But  Charles  having  prudently  de- 
clined to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  and  the 
violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  rendering  it  ira- 
poliible  for  the  French  to  undertake  any  fiege, 
they  retired,  without  having  performed  any  thing 
fuitable  to  the  great  preparations  v/hich  they  had 
made  ^ 

The  In  pe-       The   Imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the 

f.iccefsfuHn  fame  fuccefs  in  Italy.     The  narrownefs  of  the  Em- 

"'•"  peror's  finances   fcldom  allowed  him  to  aft  with 

vigour  in  two  different  places  at  tlie  fame  time ; 

and  having  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  order 

H  H.irxus,  672.     TLuun.  41^. 

to 
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to  make  a  great  effort  in  the  Low-Countries,  his 
operations  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps  were  pro- 
portionally feeble.  The  viceroy  of  Naples,  in 
conjunclion  with  Cofmo  di  Medici,  who  was 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  French 
troops  into  Siena,  endeavoured  to  become  mailer 
of  that  city.  But,  inftead  of  reducing  the  Sienefe, 
the  Imperialifts  were  obliged  to  retire  abruptly,  in 
order  to  defend  their  own  country,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Turkifh  fleet,  which  threatened  the 
coaft  of  Naples  ;  and  the  French  not  only  efla- 
biifhed  themfelves  more  firmly  in  Tufcany,  but,  by 
the  affiftance  of  the  Turks,  conquered  a  great  pait 
of  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  fubjedt  at  that  time  to  the 
Genoefe'. 

The  affairs  of  the  houfe  of  Auffria  declined  no  andinHun- 
lefs  in  Hungary  during  the  courfe  of  this  year.  ^^^^' 
As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  in  Tranfyl- 
vania  received  their  pay  very  irregularly,  they 
jived  almoft  at  diicretion  upon  the  inhabitants; 
and  their  infolence  and  rapacioufnefs  greatly  dif- 
gufted  all  ranks  of  men,  and  alienated  them 
from  their  new  fovereign,  who,  inflead  of  pro- 
tecting, plundered  his  fubjeds.  Their  indigna- 
tion at  this,  added  to  their  defire  oF  revenf^ing 
Martinuzzi's  death,  wrought  fo  much  upon  a  tur- 
bulent nobility  impatient  of  injury,  and  upon  a 
fji-rce  people  prone  to  change,  tl:at  they  w^ere 
ripe    for  a  revolt.      At  that  very  juncture,  th.:^ir 

^  Th'-:an.  417. 

late 
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late  Ouccn  Ifabella,  together  with  her  fon,  ap- 
peared in  Tranfylvania.  Her  ambitious  mind 
'533-  could  not  bear  the  folitude  and  inadivity  of  a 
private  life  ;  and  repenting  quickly  of  the  ceffion 
which  {he  had  made  of  the  crown  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  fhe  left  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  hoping  that  the  diffatisfaclion 
of  the  Hungarians  with  the  AiiHrian  government 
would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognife  her 
fon's  right  to  the  crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great 
eminence  declared  immediately  in  his  favour.  The 
Badia  of  Belgrade,  by  Solyman*s  order,  efpoufed 
his  caufe,  in  oppofition  to  Ferdinand ;  the  Spanifh 
and  German  foldiers,  inflcad  of  advancing  againfl 
the  enemy,  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  declaring 
that  they  would  march  back  to  Vienna ;  fo  that 
FmJinanri     Cafl.ddo,    their  p-eneral,    was  oblieed  to  abandon 

o'lliued  to  .  . 

sixiwion      Tranfylvania   to  Ifabella  and  the   Turks,    and  to 
vania/        place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the   mutineers,    that 
by  his  authority  he  might  redrain  them  from  plun- 
dering the  Auflrian  territories  through  which  they 
paffed  ^ 

Soiymsn's        Ferdinand's  attention  w^as  turned  fo  entirely 

(ionic  ihc  J 

diartffts.  towards  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  his  treafures 
fo  much  exhaufted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungary, 
that  he  made  no  attempt  to  recover  this  valuable 
province,  although  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
that  purpofe  prefented  itfelf,  as  Solyman  was  then 
engaged   in  a  war  with   Perfia,  and  involved  bc- 

*  Thuan.  430. 
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fides  in  domeftic  calamities  which  engroffed  and 
difturbed  his  mind.  Solyman,  though  diftin- 
gulfhed  by  many  accomplifhments  from  the  i5S3- 
other  Ottoman  Princes,  had  all  the  paflions  pe- 
culiar to  that  violent  and  haughty  race.  He  was 
jealous  of  his  authority,  fudden  as  well  as  furious 
in  his  anger,  and  fufceptible  of  all  that  rage  and 
love,  which  reigns  in  the  Eaft,  and  often  pro- 
duces the  wlldeft  and  mod  tragical  effects.  His  J'io^l'T^ 
favourite  miflrefs  was  a  Circaffian  Have  of  ex-  ^:^  ^" , 
quifite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  fon  called  Muf- 
tapha,  whom,  both  on  account  of  his  birth-right 
and  his  merit,  he  deftined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  crov/n. 
Roxalana,  a  Rudian  captive,  foon  fupplanted 
the  Circaffian,  and  gained  the  Sultan's  heart. 
Having  the  addrefs  to  retain  the  conquefl:  which 
fhe  had  made,  fhe  kept  pofleffion  of  his  love 
without  any  rival  for  many  years,  during  which 
file  brought  him  feveral  fons  and  one  daughter. 
All  the  happinefs,  however,  which  fhe  derived 
from  the  unbounded  fway  that  flie  had  acquired 
over  a  monarch  whom  one  half  of  the  world  re- 
vered or  dreaded,  was  embittered  by  perpetual 
reflexions  on  Muftapha's  acceflion  to  the  throne, 
and  the  certain  death  of  her  fons,  who,  flie  fore- 
faw,  would  be  immediately  facrificed,  according 
to  the  barbarous  jealoufy  of  Turkifh  policy,  to 
the  fafety  of  the  new  Emperor.  By  dwelling 
continually  on  this  melancholy  idea,  flie  came 
gradually  to  view  Muflapha  as  the  enemy  of  her 
children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more  than  a  flep- 
mother's  ill-will.  This  prompted  her  to  wifh  his 
Vol.  IV.  'k  dcilruc 
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BOOK    deftrucdon,  in  order  to  fecure  for  one  of  Iier  own 

XI. 

<  -^  ^  fons  the  throne  which  was  deftined  for  him.  Nor 
^553-  did  fhe  want  either  ambition  to  attempt  fuch  a 
high  enterprife,  or  the  arts  requifite  for  carrying 
it  into  execution.  Having  prevailed  on  the  Sul- 
tan to  give  her  only  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Rudan  the  grand  Vifier,  flie  difclofed  her  fcheme 
to  that  crafty  minifter,  who  perceiving  that  it  was 
his  own  intereft  to  co-operate  with  her,  readily 
promifed  his  alliftance  towards  aggrandizing  that 
branch  of  the  royal  line  to  which  he  was  fo  nearly 
allied. 


As  foon  as  Roxalana  had  concerted  her  mea- 
fures  with  this  able   confident,  fhe  began  to  affeft 
a  wonderful  zeal  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  to 
which   Solyman  w^as  fuperftitioully  attached,    and 
propofed  to  found  and  endow  a  royal  mofque,  a 
work  of  great  expence,  but  deemed  by  the  Turks 
meritorious  in  the   highefl  degree:      The   Mufti 
whom    fhe    confulted,    approved   much    of   her 
pious  intention  ;  but,   having  been  gained  and  in- 
flruded  by   Ruftan,   told   her,  that  fhe   being   a 
flave   could    deri\e    no    benefit  herfelf  from  that 
holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit  of  it  w^ould  accrue  to 
Solyman,   the   mailer   whofe   property    fhe    was. 
Upon  this  fhe   leemed    to  be   overwhelmed    with 
forrow,  and  to  fink  into  the  deepefl  melancholy, 
as  if  file  had  been  difguftcd  with  life  and  all  its 
enjoy m.ents.     Solyman,  who  was  abfent  with  the 
armv,  being  informed  of  this  dejeclion  of  mind, 
and  of  the  caufe  from  which   it  proceeded,   dif- 

covered 
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covered  all  the  folicltude  of  a  lover  to  remove  it,    boo  k 

XI 

and  by  a  writing  under  his  hand  declared  her  a  «_  -/-  ..j 
free  woman.     Roxalana  having  gained  this  point,      ^5S2- 
proceeded    to    build  the   mofqne,  and  re-aifumed 
her  ufual  gaiety   of  fpirit.     But  when  Solyman, 
on  his  return  to  Conftantinople,  fent  an  eunuch, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  feraglio,  to  bring 
her   to  partake  of  his  bed,   fhe,  feemingly   with 
deep  regret,  but  in  the  moft  peremptory  manner, 
declined   to    follow    the   eunuch,    declaring   that 
what  had  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  Have,  be- 
came a  crime  as  flie  was  now  a  free  woman,  and 
that  fhe  would  not  involve  either  the  Sultan  or 
herfelf  in  the  guilt   that  muft   be  contracted  by 
fuch  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of  their  prophet. 
Solym.an,  whofe  paffion  this  difficulty,  as  well  as 
the  affefted  delicacy  which  gave  rife  to  it,  height- 
ened   and    inflamed,    had    recourfe    immediately 
to   the  Mufti  for  his  direction.     He  replied,  agree- 
ably to  the  Koran,  that  Roxalana's  fcruples  were 
well-founded ;     but     added,    artfully,     in    words 
which  Ruftan  had  taught  him  to  ufe,  that  it  was 
in  the  Sultan's  power  to  remove  thefe  difficulties, 
by  efpouGng  her  as  his  lawful  wife.     The  amorous 
monarch   clofed    eagerly   with   the   propofal,   and 
folemnly  married  her,  according  to  the  form   of 
the  Mahometan   ritual ;  though,  by  doing  fo,  he 
difregarded  a  maxim  of  policy  which  the  pride  of 
the   Ottoman   blood  had   taught   all    the  Sultans 
fmce  Bajazet  I.  to  conlider  as  inviolable.     From 
his   time,   none   of    the   Turkifh    monarchs  had 
married,  becaufe,   when  he  was  vanquiflied   and 

K  2  taken 
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BOOK  taken  prifoner  by  Tamerlane,  his  wife  had  been 
>,  --^\_f  abufed  with  barbarous  infolence  by  the  Tartars. 
»553-  That  no  fnnilar  calamity  might  again  fubjccl  the 
Ottoman  family  to  the  fame  difgrace,  the  Sultans 
admitted  none  to  their  beds  but  flaves,  whofe  dif- 
honour  could  not  bring  any  fuch  flain  upon  their 
houfe. 

But  the  more  uncommon  the  flep  was,  the 
more  it  convinced  Roxalana,  of  the  unbounded 
influence  which  fhe  had  acquired  over  the  Sul- 
tan's heart ;  and  emboldened  her  to  profecute, 
with  greater  hope  of  fuccefs,  the  fcheme  that  fhe 
had  formed  in  order  to  deflroy  Muftapha.  This 
young  Prince  having  been  entrufted  by  his  father, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Sultans  in  that 
age,  with  the  government  of  feveral  different  pro- 
vinces, was  at  that  time  invefled  with  the  admi- 
iiiflration  in  Diarbequir,  the  ancient  Mefopotamia, 
which  Solyman  had  wrefted  from  the  Perfian^,  and 
added  to  his  empire.  In  all  thefe  different  com- 
mands, Muflapha  had  conduced  himfelf  with  fuch 
cautious  prudence  as  could  give  no  offence  to  his 
father,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he  governed  with 
fo  much  moderation  as  well  as  juflice,  and  difplayed 
fugh  valour  and  generofity,  as  rendered  him  equally 
the  favourite  of  the  people  and  the  darling  of  the 
foldiery. 

There  v/as  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vice  to 
his  charge,  that  could  impair  the  high  opinion 
which  his  father  entertained  of  him.     Roxalana's 

male- 
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malevolence  was  more  refined  ;  fhe  turned  his 
virtues  againfl  him,  and  made  ufe  of  thefe  as  en- 
gines for  his  deltruclion.  She  often  mentioned, 
in  Solyman's  prefence,  the  fplendid  quaHties  of 
his  fon ;  flie  celebrated  his  courage,  his  liberality, 
Jiis  popular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exaggerated 
praife.  As  foon  as  fhe  perceived  that  the  Sultan 
heard  thefe  encomiums,  which  were  often  repeated, 
with  uneafmefs ;  that  fufpicion  of  his  fon  be- 
gan to  mingle  itfelf  with  his  former  efteem ;  and 
that  by  degrees  he  came  to  view  him  with  jealoufy 
and  fear ;  fhe  introduced,  as  by  accident,  fome 
difcourfe  concerning  the  rebellion  of  his  father 
Sehm  againfl  Bajazet  his  grandfather:  fhe  took 
notice  of  the  bravery  of  the  veteran  troops  un- 
der Muflapha's  command,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Diarbequir  to  the  territories  of  the  Per- 
fian  Sophi,  Solyman's  mortal  enemy.  By  thefe 
arts,  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tendernefs 
was  gradually  extinguifhed,  and  fuch  paiTions  were 
kindled  in  the  breafl  of  the  Sultan,  as  gave  all 
Roxalana's  malignant  fuggeftions  the  colour  not 
only  of  probability  but  of  truth.  His  fufpicions 
and  fear  of  Muftapha  fettled  into  deep-rooted 
hatred.  He  appointed  fpies  to  obferve  and  report 
all  his  words  and  actions ;  he  watched  and  flood 
on  his  guard  againfl  him  as  his  moil  dangerous 
enemy. 

Having  thus  alienated  the  Sultan's  heart  from 

Muftapha^  Roxalana  ventured  upon  another  flep. 
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BOOK    She  entreated  Solyman  to  allow  her  own  fons  the 
I,     ^   _-  liberty   of  appearing   at     court,    hoping    that   by 
^552-      gaining    accefs    to    their   father,  they   might,   by 
their  good   qualities  and  dutiful  deportment,  in- 
finuate  themfelves  into  that  place  in  his  affections 
which  Muflapha  had  formerly   held  ;  and,  though 
what  fhe  demanded  was  contrary   to  the  praftice 
of  the  Ottoman  family  in  that  age,  the  uxorious 
monarch  granted    her  requeft.     To  all   thefe   fe- 
male intrigues   Ruftan  added  an  artifice  flill  more 
fubtle,    which    completed    the   Sultan's   delufion, 
and   heightened  his  jealoufy  and  fear.     He  wrote 
to    the     Bafhaws   of    the    provinces    adjacent    to 
Diarbequir,  inflrutling  them  to  fend  him  regular 
intelligence     of     Muftapha's    proceedings    in   his 
government,   and   to   each    of    them   he   gave   a 
private  hint,  flowing  in  appearance  from  his  zeal 
for  their   intereft,   that   nothing   would  be  more 
acceptable  to   the  Sultan  than  to  receive  favour- 
able accounts  of  a  fon  whom  he  deftined  to  fuf- 
tain    ihe  glory    of    the    Ottoman    name.      The 
Balhav/s,   ignorant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and 
eager  to  pay  court  to  their  fovereign  at  fuch  an 
eafy  price,  filled  their  letters  with  lludied  but  fatal 
panegyrics    of  Muftapha,    reprefenting     him     as 
a    Prince  worthy   to    fucceed  fuch    an   illuftrious 
father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  which  might 
enable   him    to    emulate,     perhaps   to    equal,    his 
fame.     Thefe  letters  were  indullrioufly  fliewn  to 
Solyman,  at  the  fcafons  when  it  was  ^known  that 
they  would  make  the  deepefl  imprefllon.     Every 
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expreffion  in  recommendation  of  his  fon  wounded 
him  to  the  heart  ;  he  fufpecled  his  principal  of- 
ficers of  being  ready  to  favour  the  mofl  defperate  ^Sis* 
attempts  of  a  Prince  whom  they  were  fo  fond  of 
praifing  ;  and  fancying  that  he  faw  them  already 
aflaulting  his  throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  de- 
termined, while  it  was  yet  in  his  power,  to  anticipate 
the  blow,  and  to  fecure  his  own  fafety  by  his  fon's 
death. 

For  this   purpofe,  though  under   pretence    of 
renewing    the    war   againfl    Perfia,    he    ordered 
Ruflan  to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous   army,  and  to  rid  him  of  a  fon 
whofe  Hfe  he  deem.ed  inconfiftent  with  his  own 
fafety.     But  that  crafty  minifter  did  not   chufe  to 
be  loaded  with  the  odium  of  having  executed  this 
cruel  order.     As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Svria  he 
wrote  to  Solyman,  that  the  danger  was  fo  immi- 
nent as   callei  for  his  immediate  prefence ;    that 
the  camp  was  full  of  Muflapha's  emifiaries ;  that 
many    of  the  foldiers   were    corrupted  ;  that  the- 
affections  of  all  leaned  towards  him  ;   that  he  had 
difcovered   a  negociation  which  had  been  carried 
on  with    the  Sophi    of  Perfia  in   order  to  marry 
Muftapha  with  one  of  his  daughters  ;   that  he  al- 
ready felt  his   own  talents  as  well  as  authority  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  fuch  an  arduous 
conjundlure;   that  the  Sultan  alone  had  fagacity  to 
difcern  what  refolution  fhould  betaken  in  thofe  cir- 
•  cumittoces,  and  power  to  carry  that  refolution  into 
execution.  ^  ''    ' 

K  4  This 
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This  charge  of  courting   the  friendfliip   of  the 
Sophi,  Roxalana  and  Ruflan  had  referved  as  the 
'553-      lafl  and  moft  envenomed  of  all  their   calumnies. 
It  operated  with  the  violence  which  they  expected 
from  Soiyman's  inveterate  abhorrence  of  the  Per- 
fians,  and   threw  him  into   the  wildeft  tranfports 
of  rage.     He   fet   out    inflantly   for     Syria,   and 
haflened   thither    with    all    the   precipitation    and 
impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.     As   foon  as  he 
joined  his  army  near  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted 
meafures  with  Ruflan,  he  fent  a  Chiaus,  or  mef- 
fenger  of  the  court,  to  his  fon,  requiring  him  to 
repair    immediately  to    his   prefence.     Muftapha, 
though  no  flranger  to  his  ftep-mother's  niachina- 
tions,  or   to    Ruflan's  malice,   or  to  his  father's 
violent  temper,   yet  relying  on  his  own  innocence, 
and  hoping  to  difcredit  the  accufations  of  his  ene- 
mies by   the  promptitude   of  his   obedience,  fol- 
lov/ed  the   meifenger    without    delay  to    Aleppo. 
The  moment  he  arrived  in  the  camp,  he  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Sultan's  tent.     As  he   entered 
it,  he  obferved  nothing  that  could  give  him  any 
alarm ;    no   additional    crowd   of    attendants,   no 
body  of  armed  guards,  but  the  fame  order  and 
filence  which  always  reign  in  the  Sultan's  apart- 
ments.    In  a  few  minutes,  however,  feveral  mutes 
appeared,   at  the  fight   of  whom  Muflapha,  know- 
ing what  was  his  doom,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
''  Lo,  my   death!"   and   attempted  to  fly.     The 
mutes   ruflied   forward  to   feize  him;  he  refifted 
and    flruggled,    demanding   with  the  utmoft    ear- 
neflncfs  to  fee  the  Sultan  j  and  defpair,  together 

with 
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With  the  hope  of  finding  proteftion  from  the  fol- 
diers,  if  he  could  efcape  out  of  the  tent,  animat- 
ed him  with  fuch  extraordinary  ftrcngtb,  that,  -"iii- 
for  fome  time,  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the 
executioners.  Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  his 
fon's  cries,  as  well  as  of  the  noife  which,  the 
flruggle  occafioned.  Impatient  of  this  delay  of 
his  revenge,  and  ilruck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts 
of  Muftapha's  efcaping,  he  drew  afide  the  curtain 
w^hich  divided  the  tent,  and  thrufting  in  his  head, 
darted  a  fierce  look  towards  the  mutes,  and,  with 
wild  and  threatening  geflures,  feemed  to  condemn 
their  fioth  and  timidity.  At  fight  of  his  father's 
furious  and  unrelenting  countenance,  Muilapha's 
flrength  failed,  and  his  courage  forfook  him  ;  the 
mutes  faftencd  the  bow-ftring  about  his  neck,  and 
in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  dead  body  w-as  expofed  before  the  Sultan's 
tent.  The  foldiers  gathered  round  it,  and  con- 
templating that  mournful  objed  with  alfonifii- 
jnent,  and  forrow,  and  indignation,  were  ready, 
if  a  leader  had  not  been  wanting,  to  liave  broke 
out  into  the  wlldefi;  exceiTes  of  rage.  After  giv- 
ing vent  to  the  firfl  expreffions  of  their  grief,  they 
retired  each  man  to  his  tent,  and  Ihutdnp- them- 
felves  up,  bewailed  in  fccret  the  cruel  fate  of 
their  favourite  ;  nor  was  there  one  of  them  who 
tailed  food,  or  even  water,  during  the  remainder 
of  that  day.  Next  morning  the  fome  fohtude  and 
fdence  reigned  in  the  camp  ;  and  Solyman,  being 
afraid  that  fome  dreadful  dorm  would  follow  this 

fullen 
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BOOK,  fullen  calm,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  enraged  fcl- 
^^^_'_   diers,  deprived  Riiftan  of  the   feals,    ordered  him 
^55S-     to  leave  the  canlp,  and  raifed  Achmet,   a   gallant 
officer  much  beloved  in  the  army,  to  the  dignity 
of  Vifier.     This  change,  however,  was   made   in 
concert  with  Ruftan   himfelf  j  that  crafty  minifter 
fuggefling  it  as  the   only  expedient  which  could 
fave   himfelf  or  his   mafter.      But   within   a   few 
months,  when  the  refentment  of  the  foldiers  be- 
gan to  fubfide,  and  the  name    of  Muftapha  to  be 
forgotten,  Achmet   was  flrangled  by  the   Sultan's 
command,    and   Ruftan  reinftated  in  the  office  of 
Vifier.     Together  with   his  former  power,  he  re- 
affumed   the   plan  for  exterminating    the  race  of 
Muftapha   which    he    had    concerted  with    Roxa- 
lana  ;  and  as  they  were  afraid  that  ?.n  only  fon 
whom     Muftapha    had   left,    might   grow    up  to 
^avenge    his   death,    they   redoubled  their   acnvity, 
and  by  employing  the  fame  arts  againft  him  which 
they  had  praftifed  againft  his  father,  they  infpired 
Solyman   wiih   the  fame  fears,  and   prevailed   on 
him  to  iffue  orders  for  putting  to  death  that  young 
innocent  Prince.    Thefe  orders  were  executed  \vith 
barbarous  zeal,  by  an  eunuch,  who  was  difpatched 
to  Burfo,  the  place  where  the  Prince  refidcd  ;  and 
no  rival  was   left  to  difputc  the  Ottoman  throne 
with  the  fons  of  Roxalana  \ 

'  Augcrii  Gillcnii  Buftcquii  Lcgationis  Turcicx  Epiilo- 
Ixiv.  Fr:inc.  1615,  p.  37.  Thuan.  lib.  12.  p.  432.  Mem. 
de  Ribicr,  il.  457.  M.iuroccni  fiiilor.  Veneta,  lib.  vii. 
p.  60. 
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Such  tragical    fcenes,    productive     of  fo   deep      book 
diftrefs,     feldom  occur  but  in    the  hiftory   of  the  ■      ^  '    . 
£jreat  monarchies   of  the   Eafl,  where  the  warmth  ^,  "^53- 
of  the  cHmate  feems  to  give  every  emotion  of  the  j^«as  a  mai- 
heart   its  greateft  force,  and  the  abfolute  power  of  twten  hi* 
fovereigns  accuftoms  and  enables  them  to   gratify  ^^,'a,y  of 
all    their    paffions  without   controul.     While   this  E"i.iar.«^-     • 
interefling   tranfa6lion    in   the   court   of    Solyman 
engaged  his  whole  artention,  Charles  was  purfuing, 
with  the  utmofl  ardour,  a  new  fcheme  for  aggran- 
dizing his  family.     About  this   time,  Edward  the 
Sixth  of  England,  after  a  fliort   reign,  in  which 
he  difplayed  fuch   virtues  as  filled  his  fubjedts  v.'ith 
fanguine  hopes  of  being   happy  under   his  govern- 
ment, and   made  them  bear  with  patience  all   that 
they   fuffered  from   the  weaknefs,  the    diiTenfions, 
and    the  ambition  of  the  minifters  who    afliimed 
the  adminiftration   during  his  minority,  was  feized 
with  a   lingering   diftemper  which   threatened   his 
life.       The    Emperor    no   fooner   received  an  ac- 
count of  this,    than  his   ambition,    always  atten- 
tive to  feize   every    opportunity    of  acquiring   an 
increafe  of   povver,  or  of  territories,    to   his  fon, 
fuggefted  the  thought  of  adding    England  to  his 
other   kingdoms,  by  the   marriage  of  Philip   with 
the  Princefs  Mary,  the   heir  of  Edward's    crown. 
Being  apprehenfive    however,     that  his  fon,  who 
was  then  in  Spain,  might  decline  a   match   with  a 
Princefs    in    her   thirty-eighth    year,      and    eleven 
years   older     than   himfelf";   Charles    determined 

'J  Palav.  Hi.l,  ConcI!.  Trie.  v.  ii.  c.  13.  p.  150. 

not  with- 
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notwlthilanding  his    own   age    and    mi 

make  t)Her  of  himfeif  as  a  hufband  to  his  coufm. 


.BOOK    notwlthilanding  his    own    age    and    Infirmities,  to 


To  vvhich  But  though  Maiy  was  fo  far  advanced  in  years, 
historXm!  "^^^<^  deftitutG  of  cvery  charm  either  of  perfon  or 
manners  that  could  win  afieclion,  or  command 
efteem,  PhiHp,  without  hefitation,  gave  his 
confent  to  the  match  propofed  by  his  father,  and  was 
willing,  according  to  the  ufual  maxim  of  Prince?^ 
to  facrifice  his  inclination  to  his  ambition.  In 
order  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  his  fcheme,  the 
Emperor,  cen  before  Edward's  death,  began  to 
take  fuch  fleps  as  might  facilitate  it.  Upon 
Edward's  demife,  Mary  mounted  the  throne  of 
England ;  the  pretenfions  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray 
proving  as  unfortunate  as  they  were  ill-founded''. 
Charles  fent  immediately  a  pompous  embafly  to 
London  to  congratulate  Mary  on  her  acceflion  to 
the  throne,  and  to  propofe  the  alliance  with  his 
fon.     The  Queen,    dazzled    with  the  profped  of 

The  fcnti-  ,  i        t      •         r    i  n-n/r  i-t-> 

nients  of  marrymg  the  hen*  or  the  greateit  Monarch  m  Eu- 
tiL-Eiv^uh  ^ops  ;  forid  of  uniting  more  clofely  with  her  mo- 
ith  regard  j-i^oj-'s  family,  to  which  {lie  had  been  always  warm- 
ly  attached  ;  and  eager  to  fecure  the  pow^erful  aid 
which  {lie  knew  would  be  necefTary  towards  car- 
rying on  her  favourite  fcheme  of  re- efhabli filing 
the  Romidi  religion  in  England,  liftcned  in  the 
moil  favourable  manner  to  the  propofal.  Among 
her  ibbjefts,  it  met  with  a  very  different  recep- 
tion.    Philip,  it  was  well   known,    contended  for 

*  Car.*.'*  Hift.  of  England,  in.  28-. 

all 


to 
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all  the  tenets  of  the  church  of   Rome   ^^•ith   a  fan-    book: 
guinary  zeal  which  exceeded  the  meafure  even  ot  '_  _^ 

Spanifh  bigotry:  this  alarmed  all  the  numerous  1553- 
partifans  of  the  Reformation.  The  Caftilian 
haughtinefs  and  referve  were  far  from  being  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Enghfh,  who,  having  feveral 
times  feen  their  throne  occupied  by  perfons  who 
were  born  fubjects,  had  become  accuftomed  to 
an  unceremonious  and  familiar  intercourfe  with 
their  fovereigns.  They  could  not  think,  without 
the  utmoft  uneannefs,  of  admJttinci:  a  foreifrn 
Prince  to  that  influence  in  their  councils,  which 
the  hufband  of  their  Queen  would  naturally  pof- 
fefs.  They  dreaded,  both  from  Philip's  over- 
bearing tem.per,  and  from  the  maxims  of  the 
Spanifh  monarchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that 
he  would  infufe  ideas  into  the  Queen's  mind, 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and 
would  introduce  foreign  troops  and  money  into 
the  kingdom,  to  alTift  her  in  any  attempt  againft 
them. 


Full    of  thefe    apprehenftons,    the    Houfe   of  rhe  f?oufs 
Commons,    though  in  that    age    extremely    obfe-  n,cn'sTe- 
quious  to  the  will  of  their    Monarchs,    prefented  "'7mr^'f 
a  warm  addrefs  againft  the  Spanifh  match  j  many 
pamphlets  were  publifhed,    reprefenting  the    dan- 
gerous  confequences    of  the    alliance  with  Spain, 
and  defcribing  Philip's    bigotry  and  arrogance  in 
the   moll:  odious    colours.     But  Mary,    inflexible 
in  all  her  refolutions,  paid  no  regard    to  the  re- 
monflrances  of  her  Commons,    or  to  the    fenti- 

mcnti 
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BOOK    ments    of    the    people.     The    Emperor,  having 

^__^,_^J ,  fecured,  by  various  arts,  the  minifters  whom  (he 

'553-  trufted  mod,  they  approved  warmly  of  the  match, 
and  large  fums  were  remitted  by  him  in  order  to 
gain  the  reft  of  the  council.  Cardinal  Pole, 
whom  the  Pope,  immediately  upon  Mary's  ac- 
ceffion,  had  difpatched  as  his  legate  into  England, 
in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  was  detained  by  the  Emperor's  com- 
mand at  Dillinghen  in  Germany,  left  by  his  pre- 
fence  he  fliould  thwart  Philip's  pretenfions,  and 
employ  his  ihtjreft  in  favour  of  his  kinfman 
Courtnay  Earl  of  Devonftiire,  whom  the  Englifli 
ardently  willied  their  fovereign  to  choofe  for  a 
hufoand ''. 


The  mar-         A 3   the  negociatioH  did    not.  admit    of    delay, 
conduded.^  it  was  Carried  forward  with  the  greateft  rapidity, 
'    the  Emperor  agreeing,  without  hefitation,  to  every 
article  in  favour  of  England,  which    Mary's    mi- 
ni fters  either  reprefented  as  neceifai-y  to  foothe  the 
people  and  reconcile  them    to  the  match,  or  that 
was  fuggefted    by  their  ov>^n  fears  and  jealoufy  of 
a  foreign   mafter.     The  chief  articles  were,   that 
Philip,     during    his    marriage   with    the    Queen, 
r  '^54-      fhould  bear  the  title  of  Kinfr  of  Endand,  but  the 

J  inua./  12.  ^  o  o  ' 

intire  adminiftration  of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  fole 
difpofal  of  all  revenues,  offices,  and  benefices, 
ftiould  remain  with  the  Queen  ;  that  the  heirs  of 
the  marriage  fliould,  together  with  the  crown  of 

y  Carte,  lii.  2SS. 

England, 
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England,  inherit   rhe   dutchy    of  Burgundy   and    book 
the  Low-Countries ;  that  if  Prince  Charles,  PhiHp's   .    ^-.^^ 
only  fon  by  a  former  marriage,   fliouid  die  "ivith-       'SSt- 
out  ilTue,   his   children  by   the   ^ueen,   whether 
male  or   female,  fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  all    the    Emperor's    hereditary    domi- 
nions ;    that,    before   the    confummation    of   the 
marriage,  Philip   fliould  fwear  folemnly,   that    he 
would  retain  no  demeftic   who  was  not  a  fubjed: 
of  the    Queen,    and    would   bring    no    foreigners 
into  the  kingdom   that  might   give    umbrage   to 
the  Enghili ;   that   he  would   make  no   alteration 
in   the  conllitution  or  laws  of  England ;   that  he 
would  not  carry  the  Queen,  or  any  of  the  chil- 
dren born  of  this  marriage,  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
that  if  the  Queen  fhould  die  before  him  without 
iiTue,   he  would   immediately  leave  the  crown  to 
the  lawful  heir,    without    claiming    any    right    of 
adminiflration  vvhatever ;  that  in  confequence   of 
this  marriage,    England   Ihould   not   be   engaged 
In  any  war  fubfiiling  between  France  and  Spain  ; 
and  that  the  aliance  between  France  and  England    . 
(liould  remain  in  full  force  ^. 

But  this  treaty,  thou^-h  bolh  the  Emperor  and  ^^''■=o"fent 
Marv's  minifters   employed  their   utmofl   addrefs  I'^nioosof 
m  frammg  it  fo  as  to  pleale  the  hnghih,  was  tar 
from   quieting  their   fears   and   jealoufies-     They 
faw  that  words  and  promifes  were  a  feeble  fecu- 

*  Rymer's  Feed.  vo-.  xv.  377.  393.     M;m.  de  Ribier,  il. 
498. 

ritY 
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BOOK  rlty  afjaiiin:  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious 
-  -  Prince,  who,  as  foon  as  he  got  poffeffion  of  tha 
^554-  power  and  advantages  which  the  Queen's  hufband 
niuft  necelTarily  enjoy,  could  eafily  evade  any  of 
the  articles  which  either  limited  his  authority  or 
obftru6led  his  fchemes.  They  were  convinced 
that  the  move  favourable  the  conditions  of  the 
prefent  treaty  were  to  England,  the  more  Philip 
would  be  tempted  hereafter  to  violate  them.  They 
dreaded  that  England,  like  Naples,  Milan,  and 
the  other  countries  annexed  to  Spain,  would  foon 
feel  the  dominion  of  that  crown  to  be  intolerably 
oppreflive,  and  be  conflrained,  as  they  had 
been,  to  waile  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars 
wherein  it  had  no  interefl,  and  from  which  it 
could  derive  no  advantage.  Thefe  fentiments 
prevailed  fo  generally,  that  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  was  filled  with  difcontent  at  the  match, 
and  with  indip;nation  againfl;  the  advifers  of  it. 
Sir  Tho'.r.  . ;  Wyat,  a  gentleman  of  fome  note, 
and  of  good  intentions  towards  the  public,  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  roufed  the  inhabitants  of 
Kent  to  arms,  in  order  to  fave  their  country  from 
a  foreign  yoke.  Great  numbers  reforted  in  a  ihort 
time  to  his  ftandard ;  he  m.arched  to  London 
with  fuch  rapidJty,  and  the  Queen  was  fo  ut:erly 
unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  afpccl  of  affairs 
was  extremely  threatening  ;  and  if  any  nobleman 
of  ■  diftinction  had  joined  the  malecontents,  or 
had  Wyat  poffelfed  talents  equal  in  any  degree, 
to  the  boldncfs  of  his  entorprife,  the  infurrec- 
tion    mull:   have   proved   fatal  to   JNIary's  power. 

But 


Wysi's  in 
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But  all  Wyat's  meafures  were  concerted  with  fo    book. 

.  XI. 

little  prudence,  and  executed  with  fuch  irrefo-  .  '  / 
lution,  that  many  of  his  followers  forfook  him  ;  the  ^S54- 
reft  were  difperfed  by  an  handful  of  foldiers ; 
and  he  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  without  having 
made  any  effort  worthy  of  the  caufe  that  he  had 
undertaken,  or  fuitable  to  the  ardour  with  which  he 
engaged  in  it.  He  fuffercd  the  punilhment  due  to 
his  rafhnefs  and  rebellion.  The  Queen's  authority 
was  confirmed  and  increafed  by  her  fuccefs  in  de- 
feating this  inconfiderate  attempt  to  abridge  it. 
The  lady  Jane  Gray,  whofe  title  the  ambition  of 
her  relations  had  fet  up  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the 
Queen,  was,  notwithftanding  her  youth  and  pnno- 
cencc,  brought  to  the  fcaffold.  The  lady  Elizabeth, 
the  Queen's  fifler,  was  obferved  with  the  moft  jealous 
attention.  The  treaty  of  man-Iage  w^as  ratified  by 
the  parliament. 

Philip   landed  in  England  with  a  magnificent  "^g'^Tfie"- 
retinue,  celebrated  his   nuptials  with  great  foiem-  biated. 
]iity  ;    and  though  he  could  not  lay  afide  his  na-  ^ 

tural  feverity  and  pride,  or  aflume  gracious  and 
popular  manners,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the  Englifh  nobility  by  his  extra- 
ordinary liberality.  Left  that  fliould  fail  of  ac- 
quiring him  fuch  influence  in  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the 
Emperor  kepi,  a  body  cf  twelve  thoufana  men  on 
the  coaft  of  Flanders,  in  readinefs  to  embark  for 
England,  and  to  fupport  hi?  fon  in  all  his  enter- 
prifes.  ^; 

Vol.  IV.  L  /       Embold- 
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Emboldened  by  all  tliele  favourable  circiml* 
llances,  Mar)'  purfued  the  fcheme  of  extirpating 
■  ;.^+-  the  Proteftant  religion  out  of  her  dominions,  with 
niMiuresto  the  moll  precipitate  zeal.  The  laws  of  Edward 
u'e ""o-  the  Sixth,  in  favour  of  the  Reformation,  were 
S^on'in'"  repealed  ;  the  Proteftant  clergy  ejected  ;  all  the 
ingiai^d.  forms  and  rites  of  the  Popifli  worfliip  were 
re-eftabliflied ;  the  nation  was  folemnly  abfolved 
from  the  guilt  which  it  had  contracted  during  the 
period  oi  its  apoftacy,  and  was  publicly  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  of  Rome  by  Cardinal  Pole, 
who,  immediately  after  the  Queen's  marriage, 
was  permitted  to  continue  his  journey  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  exercife  his  legatine  functions  with 
the  moft  ample  power.  Not  fatisfied  with  ha\'ing 
overturned  the  Proteitant  church,  and  re-eftablifli- 
ins:  the  ancient  iVftem  on  its  ruins,  Mai*\  in- 
filled  that  all  her  fubjecls  fhould  conform  to  the 
liime  mode  of  worfliip  which  flie  preferred  -, 
Ihould  profefs  their  faith  in  the  fame  creed  which 
i'he  had  approved  ;  and  abjure  every  practice  or 
opinion  that  was  deemed  repugnant  to  either  of 
them.  Powers  altogetlier  unknown  in  the  Eng- 
)k'^'A  conftitution,  were  vefted  in  certain  perfons 
appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  herefy,  and  they 
proceeded  to  exercife  them  with  more  than  inqui- 
fitorial  feverity.  The  profpecl:  of  danger,  how- 
ever, did  not  intimidate  the  principal  teachers  of 
the  Proteftant  docl:rines,  who  believed  that  they 
were  contending  for  truths  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
.quence  to  the  happincfs  of  mankind.  The}'  bold- 
ly avowed  their  fentiments,  and  were  condemned 

to 
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io  that  cruel  death  wiiich  the  church  of  Rome  re-     book. 

XI 

ferves  for  its  enemies.     This  fliocking  punifliment  _, 

^\as  inHided  with  that  barbarity  which  the  rancour  '5i4- 
of  falfe  zeal  alone  can  infpire.  The  Englifli,  who 
are  inferior  in  hiunanity  to  no  people  in  Europe^ 
and  remarkable  for  the  mildnefs  of  their  public 
executions,  beheld  with  ailonilhment  and  horror, 
]-)erfons  who  had  filled  the  moll  refpectahle  fla- 
tions  in  their  church,  and  who  weit;  venerable  on 
account  of  their  age,  their  piety^  and  their  lite- 
rature, condemned  to  endure  tt)rments  to  which 
their  laws  did  not  fubjetl:  even  the  moll  atrocious 
criminals. 

'riTis   extreme    rigour   did  not   accomphlh    the  tii?  ot.rt.i- 

1  1  •    I       TX  T      '         •  1  MM  •  1    '^''^^  winch 

end  at  which  Mary  amieu.  Ihe  patience  and  flie  had  to 
ibrtitude  wiih  which  thefe  martyrs  for  the  Reform-  "^""^"'*^' 
ntion  fubmitted  to  their  fuffcrinos,  the  heroic 
contempt  of  death  exprelled  by  perfons  of  every 
rank,  and  age,  and  tex,  confirmed  many  more 
in  the  Protellant  faith,  than  the  threats  of  their 
enraged  perfecutors  could  frighten  into  apoflacv. 
The  bufinefs  of  fuch  as  were  entrulled  with 
trying  heretics  multiplied  continually,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  as  endlefs  as  it  was  odious.  The 
Ouecn's  ablell  minillers  became  fenfible  how  im- 
politic, as  well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate 
the  people  by  the  frequent  fpeclacle  of  public 
executions,  which  they  detefted  as  no  Ms  unjuit 
than  cruel.  Even  Philip  was  fo  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  her  having  run  to  an  excefs  of  rigour, 
that  on  this  occafion  he  ailumed  a  part  to  which 
L  2  he 
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he  was  little  accuftomed,  becoming  an  advocate  for 
moderation  and  lenity ». 

»S54- 

ii(h'ea"ous  But,  notwithftanding  this  attempt  to  Ingratiate 
oiFhiiip.  himfelf  with  the  Englifh,  they  difcovered  a  con- 
flant  jealoufy  and  diftruft  of  all  his  intentions ;  and 
when  fome  members,  who  had  been  gained  by  the 
court,  ventured  to  move  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons that  the  nation  ought  to  afTift  the  Emperor, 
the  Queen's  father-in-law,  in  his  war  againft 
France,  the  propofal  was  rejected  with  general  dif- 
latisfaction.  A  motion  which  was  made,  that  the 
parliament  Ihould  give  its  confent  that  Philip 
might  be  publicly  crowned  as  the  Queen's  hufband, 
met  with  fuch  a  cold  reception,  that  it  was  Inftantly 
withdrawn  '*. 


The  French 


Kingaiarm^       The  King  of  France  had  obferved  the  progrefs 
^''tch'be-     ^^  ^^^  Emperor's    negoclation   in  England   with 
tvvcen  Phi-  niucli  uncafmefs.     The  cjreat  acceflion    of  terri- 
Mary.         toHcs    as    wcli    as    reputation  which   his    enemy 
would   acquire   by  the  marriage  of  his  fon  with 
the  Queen  of  fuch  a  powerful  kingdom,  was  ob- 
vious and  formidable.     He  eafily  forefaw  that  the 
Englifh,  notwlthllanding  all  their  fears  and  precau- 
tions, would  be  foon  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrels  on  the  continent,  and  be   compelled  to 
aft  in  fubferviency   to   the   Emperor's  ambitious 
fchemes.     For   this  reafon,   Henry   had   given  It 

*  Godwin's  Annals  of  Q^Mary  ap.  Kennct,  v.  ii.  p.  359. 
Burnet's  Hift.  of  Reform,  ii.  298.  305, 
"  Carte's  Kill,  of  England,  iii.  31 4. 
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in  charge  to  his  ambaflador  at  the  court  of  Lon- 
don, to  employ  all  his  addrefs  in  order  to  defeat 
or  retard  the  treaty  of  marriage  ;  and  as  there  was  ^554- 
not,  at  that  time,  any  Prince  of  the  blood  in 
France,  whom  he  could  propofe  to  the  Queen  as 
a.hulband,  he  inftrucled  him  to  co-operate  with 
fuch  ;of  the  Englifh  as  wifhed  their  fovereign  to 
marry  one  of  her  own  fubjedls.  But  the  Queen's 
ardour  and  precipitation  in  clofmg  with  the  firfl 
overtures  in  favour  of  Philip,  having  rendered  all 
his  endeavours  ineffeclual,  Henry  was  fo  far  from 
thinking  it  prudent  to  give  any  aid  to  the  Eng- 
lifh malecontents,  though  earneflly  folicited  by 
Wyat  and  their  other  leaders,  who  temptqd  him 
to  take  them  under  his  protection,  by  offers  of 
great  advantage  to  France,  that  he  commanded 
his  ambaffador  to  congratulate  the  Queen  in  the 
warmefl  terms  upon  the  fupprefTion  of  the  infur- 
reclion. 


Notwithstanding  thefe  external  profeflions.  His  prep:. 

rations  tor 


a  visorous 


Henry  dreaded  fo  much  the  confequence  of 
this  alliance,  which  more  than  compenfated  for  cnnipaign 
all  the  Emperor  had  loft  in  Germany,  that  he 
determined  to  carry  on  his  military  operations, 
both  in  the  Low-Countries  and  in  Italy,  with 
extraordinary  vigour,  in  order  that  he  might  com- 
pel Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitable  peace,  be- 
fore his  daughter-in-law  could  furmount  the 
averfion  of  her  fubjeds  to  a  war  on  the  continent, 
and  prevail  on  them  to  afTilt  the  Emperor  either 
with  money  or  troops.     For  this  purpofe  he  ex- 

L  3  erted 
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erted  hiinfeif  to  the  iitmofl  in  order  to  have  a  nu- 
merous army  early  aiTembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
'554-  Netherlands,  and  while  one  part  of  it  laid  wafte  the 
open  country  of  Artois,  the  main  body,  under  the 
Conftable  Montmorency,  advanced  towards  the 
provinces  of  Liege  and  Hainault  by  the  foreft  of 
Ardennes. 

The  pro-  The   Campaign  was  opened  with   the  fiege  of 

ar7iis.°    '*   Mariemburgh,  a  town  which  the  Oueen  of  Hun- 
gary,   the  governefs    of  the  Low-Countries,   had 
fortified   at   great   expence ;    but,    being  deftltute 
of  a  fufficient   garrifon,   it   furrendered  in  fix  days, 
junezs.      Henry,    elated   with   this  fuccefs,   put   himfelf  at 
the   head    of  his   army,    and    invefting    Bouvines, 
took  it  by  aiTauIt,  after  a  fbort  refi fiance.     With 
equal  facility  he  became  mafter  of  Dinant ;   and 
^  then  turning  to  the  left,  bent  his  march  towards 
The  Empc-  the   proviuce  of  Artois.     The  large  funis  which 
able 'to  ob-    the  Emperor  had  remitted  into  England  had  fo  ex- 
p.iuti  It.      haufled  his  treafury,  as  to  render  his  preparations 
at   this    juncture,  flov/er  and    more    dilatory   than 
ufual.     He  had   no   body  of  troops  to  make  heatl 
againfl  the  French  at  their  fn-ll   entrance  into  his 
tenitoncs  ;   and   though  he  drew  together  all  the 
forces  in   the   country   in  the  utmoft  hurry,  and 
gave  the  command  of  them  to  Emanuel  Philibert 
of  Savoy,  they   \\ere  in  no  condition  to   face  an 
enemy  fo  far  fuperior  in  number.     The  Prince  of 
Savoy,    however,   by    his  activity   and  good  con- 
duel,    made    up    for   his    want  of  troops.      Bv 
watching  all  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  dif- 

tance^ 
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tance,  and  by  choofmg  his  own  pofts  with  fkill, 
he  put  it  out  of  their  power  either  to  form  any 
fiege  of  confequence,  or  to  attack  him.  Want  '554- 
of  fubfiftence  foon  obliged  them  to  fall  back  to- 
wards their  own  frontiers,  after  having  burnt  all 
the  open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the 
country  through  which  they  marched  with  a 
cruelty  and  licence  more  becoming  a  body  of 
light  troops  than  a  royal  army  led  b-y  a  great 
monarch. 

But  Henry,  that  he  mioht  not  difmifs  his  army  The  French 
without  attemptnig  lome  conqueit  adequate  to  ti. 
the  great  preparations,  as  well  as  fanguine  hopes, 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  campaign,  invefted 
Renti,  a  place  deemed  in  that  age  of  great  im- 
portance, as,  by  its  fituation  on  the  confines  of 
Artois  and  the  Boulonnois,  it  covered  the  former 
province,  and  protected  the  parties  which  made 
incurfions  into  the  latter.  The  town,  which  was 
.  flrongly  fortified  and  provided  with  a  numerous 
garrifon,  made  a  gallant  defence ;  but  beinr 
warmly  prelTed  by  a  powerful  am))-,  it  muft  foon 
have  yielded.  The  Emperor,  who  at  that  time 
enjoyed  a  fhort  interval  of  eafe  from  the  Pout, 
was  fo  folicitous    to    fave  it,    that,  akhoucrh    he 

o 

could  bear  no  other  motion  but  that  of  a  litter, 
he  inftantly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  having  received  feveral  reinforcements  was 
now  flrong  enough  to  approach  the  enemy.  The 
French  were  eager  to  decide  the  fiite  of  Rsnti  by 

L  4  a  battle. 
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a  battle,  and  expe£led  it  from  the  Emperor*s 
arrival  in  his  camp  ;  but  Charles  avoided  a  ge- 
*^'''"  neral  action  with  great  indullry,  and  as  he  had 
nothing  in  view  but  to  fave  the  town,  he  hoped 
to  accomphfh  that,  without  expofmg  himfclf  to 
the  confequences  of  fuch  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
event. 


Aug.  13. 


Anaciion        NOTWITHSTANDING  all  his  precautions,  a  dif- 

between  the  _  ■* 

two  armies,  putc  about  a  pofl  which  both  armies  endea- 
voured to  feize,  brought  on  an  engagement  which 
proved  almoft  general.  The  Duke  of  Guife, 
who  commanded  the  wing  of  the  French  which 
flood  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  difplayed  valour 
and  condudt  worthy  of  the  defender  of  Metz  ; 
the  Imperialifts,  after  an  obftinate  ftruggle,  were 
repulfed ;  the  f'rench  remained  mafters  of  the 
poft  in  difpute ;  and  if  the  Cohflable,  either  from 
his  natural  caution  and  flownefs,  or  from  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  fupport  a  rival  whom  he  hated,  had 
-not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main  body  to  fecond 
the  impreflion  which  Guife  had  made,  the  route 
of  the  enemy  mufl  have  been  complete.  The 
Emperor,  notwithftanding  the  lofs  which  he  had 
fuftained,  continued  in  the  fame  camp ;  and  the 
French,  being  ftraightened  for  provifions,  and 
finding  it  impoffible  to  carry  on  the  fiege  in  the 
face  of  an  hoftile  army,  quitted  their  intrench- 
ments.  They  retired  openly,  courting  the  enemy 
to  approach,  rather  than  fliunning  an  engage- 
ment. 

But 
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But  Charles,  having  gained  his  end,  fufFered 
them  to  march  off  unmolelled.  As  foon  as  his 
troops  entered  their  own  country,  Henry  threw 
garrifons  into  the  frontier  towns,  and  difmillcd  the  riaiias  m- 
reft  of  the  army.  This  encouraged  the  Imperialiils  cardy. " 
to  pufh  forward  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops 
iiito  Picardy,  and  by  laying  wade  the  country  with 
fire  and  fword,  they  endeavoured  to  revenge  them- 
felves  for  the  ravages  which  the  French  had  com- 
mitted in  Hainault  and  Artois^  But,  as  they 
were  not  able  to  reduce  any  place  of  importance, 
they  gained  nothing  more  than  the  enemy  had  done 
by  this  cruel  and  inglorious  method  of  carrying  on 
the  war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  ftill  more  unfuccefs-  fff^^^of 

Italy. 

ful  in  Italy.  The  footing  which  the  French  had 
acquired  in  Siena,  occafioned  much  uneafmefs  to 
Cofmo  di  Medici,  the  moft  fagacious  and  enter- 
prifmg  of  all  the  Italian  Princes.  He  dreaded 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  powerful  people,  to 
whom  all  who  favoured  the  ancient  republican 
government  in  Florence  would  have  recourfe,  as 
to  their  natural  protectors,  againfl  that  abfolute 
authority  which  the  Emperor  had  enabled  him 
to  ufurp  ;  he  knew  how  odious  he  was  to  the  cof.no  di 
French,   on   account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Im-  fci 


perial  party,  and  he  forefaw  that,  if  they  were 
permitted  to '  gather  ftrength  in  Siena,  Tufcany 
would  foon    feel    the  effects  of  their  refentment. 

•=  Thuan.  460,  S<c.     Harxi  Ar.r.  Brab.  674. 
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BOOK  For  thcfe  reafons,  he  wiflied  with  the  utiiioR  {o- 
•^/-  licitudc  for  the  cxpuHlon  of  the  French  out  of 
1554-  the  Slencfe,  before  they  had  time  to  eftabhfli 
themfelvcs  thoroughly  in  the  country,  or  to  receive 
fuch  reinforcements  from  France  as  would  render 
it  dangerous  to  attack  them.  As  this,  however, 
was  properly  the  Emperor's  bufinefs,  who  was 
called  by  his  intereft  as  well  as  honour  to  dif- 
lodge  thofe  formidable  intruders  into  the  heart  of 
his  dominions,  Cofmo  laboured  to  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  the  enterprife  en  him  ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count had  given  no  afliflance,  during  the  former 
campaign,  but  by  advancing  fome  fmall  fums  of 
money  towards  the  payment  of  the  Imperial 
troops. 

He  nfgoci-  BuT  as  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  en- 
the  Empe.  grofled  all  the  Emperor's  attention,  and  his  re- 
mittances into  England  had  draine  1  his  treafury, 
it  was  obvious  that  his  operations  .in  Italy  would 
be  extremely  feeble ;  and  Cofmo  plainly  per- 
ceived, that  if  he  himfelf  did  not  take  part  openly 
in  the  war,  and  acl  with  vigour,  the  French 
would  fcarcely  meet  VN'ith  any  annoyance.  As  his 
fituation  rendered  this  refolution  necelfary  and 
imavoidable,  his  next  care  was  to  execute  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  he  might  derive  from  it  fome 
other  advantage,  befide  that  of  drivhig  the 
French  out  of  his  neighbourhood.  "With  this 
view,  he  difpaichcd  an  envoy  to  Charles,  offer- 
ing to  declare  war  againft  France,  and  to  reduce 
Siena    at  his  own   charges,    on    condition  that  he 

fiiouia 
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lliould   be    repaid   whatever   he  might    expend  in    book: 
the  enterprife,  and  be   permitted    to  retani  all  his  »— — v — ^ 
conquells    until    his    demands  were   fully  fatisfied.       '5'*' 
Charles,  to  whom,  at  this  juncture,  the  war  againlt 
Siena    was  an    intolerable    burden,   and  who  had 
neither  expedient  nor   refource  that  could  enable 
him    to  carry  it    on  with    proper  vigour,    clofed 
gladly   with   this   overture  ;    and  Cohtio,  well   ac- 
quainted  with  the  low  ftate  of  the  Imperial  finan- 
ces, flattered  himfelf  that   the  Emperor,   iinding  it 
impofllble  to  reimburfe  him,   would   fufFer  him  to 
keep  quiet  pofTcflicn  of  whatever  places  he  fhould 
conquer ''. 

FujLL  of  thefe  hopes,  he  made   great  prepara-  ^"''•'s  '"to 
tions  lor  war,  and  as  therrench   Jvmg  had  turned  France 
the  Itrength   of   his  arms  againfl:  the  Netherlands, 
he  did    not   defpair   of  aflembling  fuch  a   body  of 
men  as  would  prove  more  than  a  fufficient  match 
for   any   force  which  Henry  could   bnng   into  the 
field   in  Italy.     He  endeavoui'ed,   by  giving'' one  of 
his    daughters    to  the  Pope's    nephew,   to   obtain 
alliflance  from  the  holy  fee,  or    at   leail  to  fecure 
his    remaining    neutral.       He    attempted     to    de- 
tach the  Duke  of  Orfini,  whofe  family  had   been 
long  attached  to  the  French  party,  from  his  ancient 
confederates,   by  bePcowing  on  him  another  of  his 
daughters ;   and   what  was  of  greater  confequence  Give.  t!,e 
than  either  of  thefe.  he  eno:ao-ed  John  Janies   Ale-  <=«'""^^"''o*" 
decmo,    Marquis     ot     Marignano,     to   take    the  We'i'C"'0 

**  Adriani  Illorln  dc  fuoi  tempi,  vol.  I.  ()(:,:. 

command 
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command    of  his  army ''.      This  officer,    from  a 
very   low   condition    in    life,   had  raifed  himfelf, 
»554-     through  all   the  ranks  of  fervice,    to  high  com- 
mand,   and    had  difplayed  talents,   and  acquired 
reputation  in  war,  which  entitled  him  to  be  placed 
on  a  level  with  the   greateft  generals  in  that  mar- 
tial age.     Having  attained  a  ftation  of  eminence 
fo  difproportionate  to  his  birth,  he  laboured  with 
a  fond   folicitude    to   conceal    his  original  obfcu- 
rity,  by  giving  out  that  he  was  defcended  of  the 
family   of    Medici,  to    which   honour  the   cafual 
refemblance  of  his  name  was  his   only  pretenfion, 
Cofmo,  happy  that  he  could  gratify  him  at  fuch 
an  eafy   rate,   flattered  his   vanity   in   this   point, 
acknowledged    him    as  a   relation,  and  permitted 
him  to  aflume  the  arms  of  his  family.    Medecino, 
eager  to  ferve  the  head  of  that  family  of  which  he 
now  confidered  himfelf  as  a  branch,  applied  with 
wonderful  zeal  and  afliduity  to  raife  troops ;  and 
as,  during  his  long  fervice,  he  had  acquired  great 
credit  with  the  leaders  of  thofe  mercenary  bands 
which  formed  the  flrength  of  Italian  armies,  he  en- 
gaged the  moft  eminent  of  them  to  follow  Cofmo*s 
ftandard. 


PeterStroz-  fo  oppofe  this  able  general,  and  the  formid- 
vvith  the  able  army  which  he  had  aifembled,  the  King  of 
thefreUch^  France  made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,  a  Floren- 
jui7. '"  tine  nobleman,  who  had  refided  long  in  France 
as  [an  exile,  and  who  had  rifen  by  his  merit   to 


•  Adii;inl  Ifloria,  vol.  i.  p.  663. 

high 
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high  reputation,  as  well  as  command  in  the  army. 
He  was  the  fon  of  Philip  Strozzi,  who,  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty-feven,  »S5i- 
had  concurred  with  fuch  ardour  in  the  attempt  to 
expel  the  family  of  Medici  out  of  Florence,  in 
order  to  re-eflablifh  the  ancient  republican  form 
of  government ;  and  who  had  perifhed  in  the 
undertaking.  The  fon  inherited  the  implacable 
averfion  to  the  Medici,  as  well  as  the  fame  en- 
thufiaftic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Florence,  which 
had  animated  his  father,  whofe  death  he  was  im- 
patient to  revenge.  Henry  flattered  himfelf  that 
his  army  would  make  rapid  progrefs  under  a  ge- 
neral whofe  zeal  to  promote  his  interefl:  was 
roufed  and  feconded  by  fuch  powerful  paffions  ; 
efpecially  as  he  had  allotted  him,  for  the  fcene  of 
a(5Hon,  his  native  countr}',  in  which  he  had  many 
powerful  partilans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  his  ope- 
rations. 

But  how  fpecious  foever  the  motives  might  Thelmpru- 
appear  which  induced  Henry  to  make  this  choice,  thi"*^h?jce, 
it  proved  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  France  in  Italy. 
Cofmo,  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  the  mortal  enemy 
of  his  family  was  appointed  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  Tufcany,  concluded  that  the  King  of 
France  aimed  at  fomething  more  than  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  Sienefe,  and  faw  the  neceffity  of 
making  extraordinary  efforts,  not  merely  to  re- 
duce Siena,  but  to  fave  himfelf  from  deflruclion^ 

*"  Pecci  Memorle  di  Siena,  vol.  iv.  p.  103,  Sec. 

At 
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6  o  o  K  At  the  fame  time,  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who 
^^_^^[^_^^^  had  the  entire  dire£lion  of  the  French  affairs  in 
1554-  Italy,  confidered  Strozzi  as  a  formidable  rival)  in 
power,  and  in  order  to  prevent  his  acquiiing  any 
increafe  of  authority  from  fuccefs,  he  was  ex- 
tremely remifs  in  fupplying  him  eitiier  witl: 
money  to  pay  his  troops,  or  with  provifions  to 
ftipport  them.  Strozzi  himfelf,  blinded  bv  his 
refentment  againlt  the  Medici,  puflicd  on  his  ope-^ 
rations  with  the  impetuofity  of  n-venge,-  rather 
than  with  the  caution  and  prudence  becoming  a 
great  general. 

The  hatiie  At  firfl,  howevcr,  he  attacked  feveral  towns  in 
o(  Ma.ci-  ^j^^  territory  of  Florence  with  fuch  vigour  aL^ 
obliged  Medecino,  in  order  to  check  his  pro- 
grefs,  to  withdraw  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
from  Siena,  which  he  had  invelled  before  Strozzi's 
arrival  in  Italy.  As  Cofmo  fuftalned  the  whole 
burden  of  military  operations,  the  expence  of 
which  mufl  foon  have  exhaufled  his  revenues  ;  as 
neither  the  viceroy  of  Naples  nor  governor 
of  Milan  were  in  condition  to  afford  him  any  ef- 
fectual aid ;  and  as  the  troops  which  Medecino 
had  left  in  the  camp  before  Siena  could  attempt 
nothing  againft  it  during  his  abfencc ;  it  was 
Strozzi's  bufmefs  to  have  protrafted  the  war,  and 
to  have  transferred  the  feat  of  it  into  the  territo- 
ries of  Florence ;  but  the  hope  of  ruining  his 
enemy  by  one  decifive  blow,  precipitated  hini 
Au3<iii3.  into  a  general  engagement  not  far  from  Mar- 
ciano.  The  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber ; 
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ber  ;    but,    a  body  of   Italian   cavalry?  in  which    book 

'         .  XI. 

Strozzi    placed     great    confidence,     having    fled  y.  ^~  j 

without    making    any  refiftance,    either    through  j,^^^554. 

the    treachery  or  cowardice    of  the    officers  who  theFrendi 
1    1    •      1  •    •   r  -1  r  J         ^'■^  defeat- 

commanded  It,  his  mrantry   remained  expoled    to  ed. 

the  attacks  of  all  Medecino's  troops.  Encou- 
raged, however,  by  Strozzi's  prefence  and  ex- 
ample, who,  after  receiving  a  dangerous  wound 
in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavalry,  placed  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  and  nianifefted 
an  admirable  prefence  of  mind,  as  well  as  extra- 
ordinary valour,  tiiey  flood  their  ground  with 
great  firmnefs,  and  repulfed  fuch  ■  of  the  enemy 
as  ventured  to  approach  them.  But  thofe  gallant 
troops  being  furrounded  at  lafl:  on  every  fide,  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Me- 
decino  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the  Floren- 
tine cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  gene- 
ral rout  enfued.  Strozzi,  faint  with  the  lofs  of 
blood,  and  deeply  afte6led  with  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  of  his  ov/n  raflmefs,  found  the  utmofl: 
difficulty  in  making  his  efcape  with  a  handful 
of  men  °. 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  fiege  of  Medecino 
Siena  with   his  victorious  forces,    and    as   Strozzi  c'^lT^ 
could    not,    after    the  greateil  efforts  of   aclivity, 
collect  as  many   men  as    to  form  the  appearance 
of   a  regular  army,  he  had  Iwfure  to  carry  on  his 
approaches  againll  the  town  without  moleflation. 

*■'  Pecci  Memorie  dellri  Sienci,  vol.  Iv,  p.  J  VT* 

it  But 
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BOOK    But  the   Sienefe,  inflead   of  finking  Into  defpair 
^_  _  '_  _^  upon  this  cruel  difappointment  of  their  only  hope 
1554-      of  obtaining  relief,  prepared  to  defend  themfelves 
gallantly      to  the  utmoit  extremity,  with  that  undaunted  for- 
the'^\vL%  titude  which  the  love  of  liberty  alone  can  infpire. 
and  Mon.    This  generous  refolution  was  warmly  feconded  by 
Monluc,  who  commanded  the  French  garrifon  in 
the  town.     The  aclive    and    enterprifmg  courage 
which   he  had   difplayed  on  many  occafions,  had 
procured  him  this   command  ;  and  as  he  had  am- 
bition which    afpired    at  the  highefl  military  dig- 
nities, without  any  pretenfions  to   attain  them  but 
what  he  could  derive  from   merit,  he  determined 
to  diflinguifh  his  defence    of  Siena  by  extraordi- 
nary efforts  of  valour  and  perfeverance.     For  this 
purpofe,  he  repaired  and  ftrengthened  the  fortifi- 
cations  with  unwearied  induflry ;    he   trained   the 
citizens  to   the  ufe  of  arms,  and  accuftomed  them 
to  go  through  the  fatigues   and  dangers  of  fervice 
in  common  with  the  foldiers  ;  and   as  the   enemy 
were  extremely  ftrict  in  guarding  all   the  avenues 
to  the  city,  he  hufbanded    the    provifions  in  the 
magazines  with  the  moft  pariimonious  oeconomy, 
and    prevailed  on    the  foldiers,   as  wellas  the  ci- 
tizens, to  refl:ri£l  themfelves  to  a  very  moderate 
daily  allowance  for  their   fubfiftence.     Medecino, 
though    his  army  was    not  numerous   enough  to 
florm  the  town  by  open  force,  ventured  twice  to 
aifault  it  by  furprife ;    but  he  was  received    each 
time  with    fo   much  fpirit,  and  repulfed  with  fuch 
lofs,  as  difcouraged  him   from  repeating    the  at- 
tempt. 
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tempt,  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing  th^  town   book 
but  by  famine.  i_  -,-_/ 
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With    this   view,  he  fortified   hjs   own  camp  M^decino 

'■     converts 

with  great  care,  occupied  all  the  pofts  of  ftrength  the  nege 
round  the  place,  and  having  entirely  cut  off  the  blockade 
befieged  from  any  communication  with  the  ad- 
jacent country,  he  waited  patiently  until  neceffity 
ihould  compel  them  to  open  their  gates.  But 
their  enthufiaftic  zeal  for  hberty  made  the  citi- 
zens defpife  the  diftreffes  occafioned  by  the  fear- 
city  of  provifions,  and  fupported  them  long  un- 
der all  the  miferies  of  famine :  Monluc,  by  his 
example  and  exhortations,  taught  his  foldiers  to 
vie  with  them  in  patience  and  abflinence  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  they  had  withftood  a  fiege  of  ten 
months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  horfes, 
dogs,  and  other  animals  in  the  place,  and  were 
reduced  almofl  to  their  lafl  morfel  of  bread,  that 
they  propofed  a  capitulation.  Even  then  they  is55. 
.demanded  honourable  terms ;  and  as  Cofmo, 
though  no  flranger  to  the  extremity  of  their  con- 
dition, was  afraid  that  defpair  might  prompt  them 
to  venture  upon  fome  wild  enterprife,  he  immedi- 
ately granted  them  conditions  more  favourable 
than  they  could  have  expeded. 


The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  Emperor's  ^-priUz 
name,  who  engaged  to  take  the  repubhc  of  Siena  obliged  by 
under  the  protedlion  of  the  Empire  ;  he  promifed  capituhte, 
to   maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,   to 

Vol.  IV,  M  allow 
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allow  the  maglftrates  the  full  exercife  of  then*  for- 
mer authority,  to  fecure  the  citizens  in  the  undif- 
>5S5'  turbed  poflefTion  of  their  privileges  and  property  ; 
he  granted  an  ample  and  unlimited  pardon  to  all 
who  had  borne  arms  again  ft  him ;  he  referved  to 
himfelf  the  right  of  placing  a  garrifon  in  the  town, 
but  engaged  not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without  the 
confent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and  his  French 
garrifon  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the 
honours  of  war. 

Medfcino    obferved   the   articles  of    capitula- 
tion, as  far  as  depended   on   him,   with  great   ex- 
aclnefs.     No  violence  or  infult  whatever  was  of- 
fered to  the  inhabitants,  and  the  French  garrifon 
was  treated  with  ^W  the  refpecl  due  to  their  fpirit 
Many  cf '.he  and  bravery.     But  many  of  the  citizens  fufpe£ling, 
ti'reloMon.  from  the  extraordinary  facility   with  which  they 
te-AJ-inor   ^^^  obtained  fuch  favourable  conditions,  that  the 
Fmperor,   as  well  as  Cofmo,  would  take  the  firft 
oppoitunity  of  violating  them,   and  difdaining  to 
polTefs  a   precarious  liberty,  which  depended   on 
andsftaWini  the  will  of  another,  abandoned  the  place  of  their 
vernment      nativilv,  and  accompanied   the  French  to  Monte- 
Alcino,  Porto  Ercole,  and  other  fmall   towns  in 
the  territory  of  the  republic.     They  eftabliflied,  in 
Monte-Alcino,  the  fam.e  model  of  government  to 
which  they  had  been  accuRomed  at  Siena,  and  ap- 
pointing niagiftratcs  with  the  fame  titles  and  jurif- 
iiidion,  folaced  themfelves  with  this  image  of  their 
ancient  liberty. 

The 
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^KE  fears  of  the  Slenefe  concerning  the  fate  of    book 
then-   country  were  not  imaginary,  or  their  fufpi-  .   ,_  ^ '..,_, 
cion  of  the  Emperor  and  Cofmo  ill-founded  :   for      ^?';<- 

1        1      1        T  -1  rr   rr  Haidlllips 

lio  looner  had  the  Imperial  troops  taken  ponellion  towiiichihe 
of. the  town,  than  Cofmo,  without  regarding  the  sienawtre 
articles  of  capitulation,  not  only  difplaced  the  ''"^J'^^'^''' 
magiftrates  who  were  in  office,  and  nominated 
new  ones  devoted  to  his  own  intereft,  but  com- 
manded all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms 
to  perfons  whom  he  appointed  to  receive  them* 
They  fubmitted  to  the  former  from  neceffity, 
though  with  all  the  reluctance  and  regret  which 
men  accuftomed  to  liberty  feel  in  obeying  the 
firfl;  commands  of  a  mafter.  They  did  not  yield 
the  fame  tame  obedience  to  the  latter ;  and  many 
perfons  of  diflindion,  rather  than  degrade  them- 
felves  from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition 
-of  flaves,  by  furrendering  their  arms,  fled  to  theif 
countrymen  at  Monte-Alcino,  and  chofe  to  en- 
dure all  the  hardfhips,  and  encounter  all  the 
dangers  which  they  had  reafon  to  expe«Sl  in  that 
new  ftation,  where  they  had  fixed  the  feat  of  their 
republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himfelf  fecure  while  fuch  Cofmoat- 
numbers    of  implacable    and    defperate    enemies  wiw  had  re- 
were  fettled  in  his  neighbourhood,    and    retained  "'^^'^* 
any  degree   of  power,  folicited  Medecino  to    at- 
tack them  in  their  different  places  of  retreat,  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  recruit  their  ftrength  and 
fpirits,  after  the  many  calamities  which  they  had 
fuffered.     He  prevailed  on  him,  though  his  army 

M  2  was 
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BOOK  was  much  weakened  by  hard  duty  during  the 
v.,.-,/— ^  fiege  of  Siena,  to  inveft  Porto  Ercole ;  and  the 
'555'  fortifications  being  both  flight  and  incomplete, 
the  befieged  were  loon  compelled  to  open  their 
June  13.  gates.  An  unexpected  order,  which  Medecino 
received  from  the  Emperor  to  detach  the  greater 
part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont,  prevented  far- 
ther operations,  and  permitted  the  Sienefe  exiles 
to  refide  for  fome  time  undiflurbed  in  Monte- 
Alcino.  But  their  unhappy  countrymen  who  re- 
mained at  Siena,  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their 
fufferings  ;  for  the  Emperor,  inftead  of  adhering 
to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted  his  fon 
Philip  the  inveftiture  of  that  city  and  all  its  de- 
pendencies ;  and  Francis  de  Toledo,  in  the  name 
of  their  new  mafter,  proceeded  to  fettle  the  civil 
and  military  goverment,  treated  them  like  a 
conquered  people,  and  fubjedled  them  to  the 
Spanifh  yoke,  without  paying  any  regard  whatever 
to  their  privileges  or  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment ''. 

Operations  Xhe  Imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  fo 
mont.  feeble  for  fome  time,  and  its  commander  fo  in- 
active, that  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  give  vigour 
to  his  operations  in  that  quarter,  found  it  necef- 
fary  not  only  to  recal  Medecino*s  troops  from 
Tufcany  while  in  the  career  of  conqueft,  but  to 

^  Sleid.  617.  Thuan.  lib.  xv.  526.  537.  Joan.  Came* 
farii  adnot.  rer.  praeclpuarum  sb  anno  1550  ad  1561  ap. 
Freherum,  vol.  iii.  p.  564.  Pecci  Mcmorie  della  Siena,  iv. 
64,  &c. 

employ 
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employ    in    Piedmont  a  general  of  fuch  reputa-  book. 

tion  and  abilities,    as    might   counterbalance    the  — -^— .^^ 

great    military    talents    of   the    Marechal  Briflac,  'sss- 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  forces  in  that 
country. 

•  He  pitched  on  the  Duke  of  Alva  for  that  pur-  charies  ap. 
pofe;  but  that  choice  was  as  much  the  effedl  of  a  oukeof 
court  intrigue,    as  of  his  opinion  with  refpedl  to  jzUfCunT' 
the  Duke's  merit.     Alva   had    long    made  court  '^'''*- 
to    Philip    with    the    utmoil    affiduity,    and    had 
endeavoured  to  work  himfelf  into  his  confidence 
by  all  the  infmuating  arts  of   which  his  haughty 
and  inflexible  nature  was  capable.     As  he  nearly 
refembled    that    Prince   in  many  features    of   his 
character,  he  began  to  gain  much    of   his  good- 
will.    Ruy  Gomez    de  Silva,    Philip's   favourite, 
who  dreaded  the   progrefs  which  this  formidable 
rival  made  in  his  mailer's  affections,  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  prevail  with  the  Emperor  to  name  Alva 
to  this  command.     The    Duke,    though    fenfible 
that  he  owed  this  diftindion  to  the  malicious  arts    . 
of  an  enemy,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  re- 
move  him   at  a  diftance  from  court,  was  of  fuch 
punctilious  honour,    that  he  would  not  decline  a 
command  that  appeared    dangerous  and  difficult, 
but  at  the  fame  time,    was   fo    haughty,  that  he 
would  not  accept  of  it  but  on  his  own  terms,  in- 
filling on  being  appointed    the  Emperor's  Vicar- 
general  in  Italy,  with  the  fupreme  military  com- 
mand in  all  the  Imperial  and  Spanifli  territories  in 
that  country.     Charles  granted  all  his  demands  ; 
M  3  and 
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and  he  took  pofleffion  of  his  new  dignity  with  ai* 
mofl  unlimited  authority. 

1555- 

FJs  opera-        Hi  3    firfl    Operations,    however,    were    neither 

tions  there  .  *      , 

inconfider-  proportioned  to  his  former  reputation  and  the  ex*- 
tenfive  powers  with  which  he  was  invefted,  nor 
did  they  come  up  to  the  Emperor's  expectations. 
BriiTac  had  under  his  command  an  army  which, 
though  inferior  in  number  to  the  Imperiahfts, 
was  compofed  of  chofen  troops,  which  having 
grown  eld  in  fervice  in  that  country,  where  every 
town  was  fortified,  and  every  caftle  capable  of  be* 
ing  defended,  were  perfeililly  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  war  there.  By  their  va- 
lour, and  his  own  good  conduft,  Brilfac  not  only 
defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  Imperiahfts,  but 
added  nevv^  conquefts  to  the  territories  of  which  he 
'  was  formerly  mafter.  Alva,  after  having  boafted, 
with  his  ufual  arrogance,  that  he.  would  drive  the 
French  out  of  Piedmont,  in  a  few  weeks,  was 
obliged  to  letini  into  winter-quarters,  with  the 
mortification  of  being  unable  to  prefervs  entire  that 
part  of  the  country  of  which  the  Emperor  had  hi- 
therto kept  poflefTipn '. 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Pied- 
mont were  indecifive,  thofe  in  the  Netherlands 
Avere  inconfiderable,  neither  the  Emperor  nor 
King  of  France  being  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  ftrpng  enough  to   undertake  any  enter- 

i  Thuan.  lib,    xv.   529.      Guichenon   Hid.    de   3avoye| 
torn.  i.  670, 

Cf  prife 
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prife  of  moment.  But  what  Charles  wanted  in 
force,  he  endeavoured  to  fupply  by  a  bold  (Irata- 
gem,  the  fuccefs  of  which  would  have  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  mVi  vigorous  campaign. 
During  the  fiege  of  Metz,  Leonard,  Father  Guar- 
dian of  a  convent  of  Francifcans  in  that  city,  P^ri-iiiu. 
had  infmuated  himfelf  hr  into  the  efteem  and 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  by  his  attachment 
to  the  French.  Being  a  man  of  an  a£live  and  in- 
triguing fpirit,  he  had  been  extremely  ufeful  both 
in  animating  the  inhabitants  to  fullain  with  pa- 
tience all  the  hardfhips  of  the  fiege,  and  in  pro- 
curing intelligence  of  the  enemy's  defigns  and 
motions.  The  merit  of  thofe  important  fervices, 
tOQ-ether  with  the  warm  recommendations  of  the 
Duke  of  Guife,  fecured  him  fuch  high  confi- 
dence with  Vielleville,  who  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Metz  when  Guife  left  the  town,  that  he 
was  permitted  to  converfe  or  correfpond  with 
whatever  perfons  he  thouglit  fit,  and  nothing  that 
he  did  created  any  fufpicion.  This  monk,  from 
the  levity  natural  to  bold  and  projecting  adven- 
turers ;  or  from  refentment  againft  the  French, 
who  had  not  beftowed  on  him  fuch  rewards  as 
he  thought  due  to  his  own  merit  ;  or  tempted 
by  the  unlimited  confidence  which  was  placed 
in  him,  to  imagine  that  he  might  carry  on  and 
accomplifli  any  fcheme  with  perfect  fecurity, 
formed  a  defjgn  of  betraying  Metz  to  the  Ini» 
perialifts. 

M  4  He 
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He  communicated  his  intention  to  the  Queen- 
dowager  of  Hungary,  who  governed  the  Low* 
Countries  in  the  name  of  her  brother.  She  ap- 
proving, without  any  fcruple,  an  acl  of  treachery, 
from  which  the  Emperor  might  derive  fuch  fig- 
nal  advantage,  afiifted  the  Father  Guardian  in 
concerting  the  mofl:  proper  plan  for  enfuring  its 
fuccefs.  They  agreed,  that  the  Father  Guar- 
dian fhould  endeavour  to  gain  his  monks  to  con- 
cur in  promoting  the  defign  •,  that  he  fhould  in- 
troduce into  the  convent  a  certain  number  of 
chofen  foldiers,  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  friars; 
that  when  every  thing  was  ripe  for  execution,  the 
governor  of  Thionville  fhould  march  towards 
Metz  in  the  night  with  a  confiderable  body 
of  troops,  and  attempt  to  fcale  the  ramparts ; 
that  while  the  garrifon  was  employed  in  refift- 
ing  the  affailants,  the  monks  fhould  fet  fire  to 
the  town  in  different  places  ;  that  the  foldiers  who 
lay  concealed  fhould  fally  out  of  the  convent, 
and  attack  thofe  who  defended  the  ramparts 
in  the  rear.  Amidil  the  univerfal  terror  and 
confufion  which  events  fo  unexpected  would  oc- 
cafion,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  Im- 
perialiffs  might  become  maflcrs  of  the  town.  As 
a  recompence  for  this  fervice  the  Father  Guardian 
ftipulated  that  he  fhould  be  appointed  bifhop  of 
Metz,  and  ample  rewards  were  promifed  to  fuch  of 
his  monks  as  fliould  be  mofl  adive  in  co-operating 
with  him. 


Tll£ 
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The  Father  Guardian  accomplished  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  perform  with  great  fecrecy  and 
dilpatch.  By  his  authority  and  arguments,  as  well  155$ 
as  by  the  profped  of  wealth  and  honours  which  he  ^"^i>"'^^' 
fet  before  his  monks,  he  prevailed  on  all  ©f  them 
"to  enter  into  the  confpiracy.  He  introduced  into 
the  convent,  without  being  fufpecied,  as  many  fol- 
diers  as  were  thought  fufficient.  The  governor  oi' 
Thionville,  apprized  in  due  time  of  the  delign,  had 
aflembled  a  proper  number  of  troops  for  executing 
it ;  and  the  moment  approached,  which  probably 
would  have  wrelted  from  Henry  the  mofl  important 
of  all  his  conquells. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  is  difcover- 
was  fixed  for  ftriking  the  blow,  Vielleville,  an 
able  and  vigilant  officer,  received  information 
from  a  fpy  whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville, 
that  certain  Francifcan  friars  reforted  frequently 
thither,  and  were  admitted  to  many  private  con- 
ferences with  the  governor,  who  was  carrying  on 
preparations  for  fome  military  enterprife  with 
great  difpatch,  but  with  a  moft  myfterlous 
fecrecy.  This  was  fufficient  to  awaken  Vielle- 
ville's  fufpicions.  Without  communicating  thefe 
to  any  perfon,  he  inftantly  vifited  the  convent  of 
Francifcans  ;  detedled  the  foldiers  who  w^ere  con- 
cealed there ;  and  forced  them  to  difcover  as 
much  as  they  knew  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
enterprife.     The  Father  Guardian,  who  had  gone 

to 
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BOOK    to  ThloRvllle  that  he  might  put  the  lafl  hand  to  his 
.     -  —  .  machinations,  was  feized  at  the  gate  as  he  returned  ; 
JS5S'       and  he,  in  order  to  fave  himfelf  from  the  rack,  re- 
vealed all  the  circumflances  of  the  confpiracy. 

A  bof^yof         ViELLEViLLE,  not  fatlsfied  with  having  feized 

Imperialilts  _  '  ^  o 

deieatcd.  the  traitors,  and  having  fruflrated  their  fchemes, 
was  folicitous  to  take  advantage  of  the  difcoveries 
which  he  had  made,  fo  as  to  be  revenged  on  the 
Imperialifts.  For  this  purpofe  he  marched  out 
with  the  bed  troops  in  his  garrifon,  and  placing 
thefe  in  ambuih  near  the  road,  by  which  the  Father 
Guardian  had  informed  him  that  the  governor  of 
Thionville  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon  the 
Imperialifts  with  great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in 
perfed  fecurity,  without  fufpecling  any  danger  to 
be  near.  Confounded  at  this  fudden  attack,  by  an 
.  enemy  whom  they  expeded  to  furprife,  they  made 
little  refiftance  ;  and  a  great  part. of  the  troops  em- 
ployed in  this  fervice,  among  whom  were  many 
perfons  of  diclinction,  was  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 
Before  next  morning,  Viellcville  returned  to  Met? 
in  triumph. 

Tht  con-         No  refolution  was  taken  for   fome   time   con- 

Jfilnii-htd.     cerning  the  fate  of  the  Father  Guardian  and  his 

monks,  the  framers  and  conduftors   of  this  dan- 

*  gerous  confpiracy.     Regard  for   the    honour  of  a 

body  fo  numerous  and  refpcdlable  as  the  Francif- 

cans,   and    unwiUingncfs    to    afford   a   fubject  of 

triumpl^ 
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triumph  to  the  enemies  of  the  Romifh  church  by 
their  difgrace,  feem  to  have  occafioned  this  delay. 
But  at  length,  the  neceflity  of  inliiding  exem-  »5  55- 
plary  punifhment  upon  them,  in  order  to  deter 
others  from  venturing  to  commit  the  fame  crime, 
became  fo  evident,  that  orders  were  iffiied  to  pro- 
ceed to  their  trial.  The  guilt  was  made  apparent 
by  the  cleareft  evidence  ;  and  fentence  of  death 
was  pafled  upon  the  Father  Guardian,  together 
with  twenty  monks.  On  the  evening  previous 
to  the  day  fixed  for  their  execution,  the  gaoler 
took  them  out  of  the  dungeons  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  confined  feparately,  and  fhut  them 
all  up  in  one  great  room,  that  they  might  con- 
fefs  their  fins  one  to  another,  and  join  together  in 
preparing  for  a  future  flate.  But  as  foon  as  they 
were  left  alone,  inflead  of  employing  themfelves 
in  the  religious  exercifes  fuitable  to  their  con- 
dition, they  began  to  reproach  the  Father  Guar- 
dian, and  four  of  the  fenior  monks  who  had  been 
moil  active  in  feducing  them,  for  their  inordi- 
nate ambition,  which  had  brought  fuch  mifery 
on  them,  and  fuch  difgrace  upon  their  order. 
From  reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curfes  and 
execrations,  and  at  laft,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and 
defpair,  they  fell  upon  them  with  fuch  violence, 
that  they  murdered  the  Father  Guardian  on  the 
fpot,  and  fo  difabled  the  other  four,  that  it  be- 
came neceffary  to  carry  them  next  morning  in  a 
cart,  together  with  the  dead  body  of  the  Father 
CJuardian,  to  the  place  of  execution.     Six  of  the 

youngell 
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BOOK    youngefl  were  pardoned,  the  reft  fuffered  the  pu- 
^_  ^^'  _j  nifhment  which  their  crime  merited  ", 

1555- 
AfruitKfs  Though  both  parties,  exhaufted  by  the  length 
in  OTdtr'to"  of  the  war,  carried  it  on  in  this  languifhing 
manner,  neither  of  them  fhewed  any  difpofition 
to  Hften  to  overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole 
indeed  laboured  with  all  the  zeal  becoming  his 
piety  and  humanity,  to  re-eflablifh  concord  among 
the  Princes  of  Chriftendom.  He  had  not  only 
perfuaded  his  miftrefs,  the  Queen  of  England, 
to  enter  warmly  into  his  fentiments,  and  to  offer 
her  mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  but  had 
prevailed  both  on  the  Emperor  and  King  of 
France  to  fend  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a  village 
between  GraveHnes  and  Ardres.  He  himfelf, 
together  with  Gardiner  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  re- 
'  paired  thither  in  order  to  prefide  as  mediators  in 
the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  adjuft- 
ing  all  the  points  in  difference.  But  though 
each  of  the  monarchs  committed  this  negociation 
to  fome  of  their  minifters,  in  whom  they  placed 
the  greateft  confidence,  it  was  foon  evident  that 
they  came  together  with  no  fmcere  defire  of  ac- 
Mayai,  commodation.  Each  propofed  articles  fo  extra- 
vagant that  they  could  have  no  hopes  of  their 
being  accepted.  Pole,  after  exerting  in  vain 
all  his  zeal    and  addrefs,    in    order   to   perfuade 

^  Thuan.  lib.  XV.  p.  522.  Bclcar.  Com.  Rcr.  Gal.  866. 
Memoirs  du  Marcch.  Viellcville,  par  M.  Charlo»x,  torn.  iii. 
p.  249.  &c.  p.  347.  Par.  1757. 

them 
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them  to  rellnqulfli  fuch  extravagant  demands,  and    book. 

to   confent  to  the  fubftitution  of  more  equal  con-  v ^-!^^ 

ditions,  became  fenfible   of  the  folly   of    wafting      ^5ss- 
time,   in   attempting   to   re-eftablifh   concord   be- 
tween thofe,  whom  their  obftinacy  rendered  irre- 
concilable, broke  off  the  conference,  and  returned 
to  England  \ 

During  thefe  tranfa£tions  in  other  parts  of  Affairs  of 
Europe,  Germany  enjoyed  fuch  profound  tran- 
quillity, as  afforded  the  Diet  full  leifure  to  deli- 
berate, and  to  eftablifh  proper  regulations  con- 
cerning a  point  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the 
internal  peace  of  the  Empire.  By  the  treaty  of 
Paffau  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
it  had  been  referred  to  the  next  Diet  of  the  Em- 
pire to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  of  religious 
pacification  which  was  there  agreed  upon.  The 
terror  and  confufion  with  which  the  violent  com- 
motions excited  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had 
filled  Germany,  as  well  as  the  conftant  atten- 
tion which  Ferdinand  was  obhged  to  give  to  the 
affairs  of  Hungary,  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
holding  a  Diet,  though  it  had  been  fummoned, 
foon  after  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty,  to  meet  at 
Augfburg, 

But  as  a  Diet  was  now  neceffary  on  many  ac-  DiethcWat 
counts,  Ferdinand    about   the    beginning    of   this  andFerdt- 
year  had  repaired  to  Augfburg.     Though  few  of  fp"eci!init. 

'  Thuan.    lib.  xy.  p.  523,      Mem.    de  Ribisr,  torn.  ii. 
p.  613. 

the 
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their  deputies,  he  opened  the  aflembly  by  a 
fpeech,  in  which  he  propofed  a  termination  of  the 
diiTenfions  to  which  the  new  tenets  and  contro- 
verfies  with  regard  to  religion  had  given  rife,  not 
only  as  the  firft  and  great  bufinefs  of  the  Diet, 
but  as  the  point  which  both  the  Emperor  and  he 
had  moft  at  heart.  He  reprefented  the  innume- 
rable obflacles  which  the  Emperor  had  to  fur- 
mount  before  he  could  procure  the  convocation 
of  a  general  council,  as  v/ell  as  the  fatal  accidents 
which  had  for  fome  time  retarded,  and  had  at 
kfl  fufpended  the  confultations  of  that  aflembly. 
He  obferved,  that  experience  had  already  taught 
them  how  vain  it  was  to  expect  any  remedy  for 
evils,  which  demanded  immediate  redrefs  from  a 
general  council,  the  affembling  of  which  would 
either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberations  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  diiTenfions  and  hoftilities  of  the 
Princes  of  Chriftendom :  That  a  national  council 
in  Germany,  which,  as  fome  imagined,  might 
be  called  with  greater  eafe,  and  deliberate  with 
more  perfect  fecurity,  was  an  alTembly  of  an  un- 
precedented nature,  the  jurifdiclion  of  which  was 
uncertain  in  its  extent,  and  the  form  of  its  pro- 
ceedings undefined :  That  in  his  opinion  there 
remained  but  one  method  for  compofmg  their  un- 
happy differences,  which,  though  it  had  been 
often  tried  without  fuccefs,  might  yet  prove  ef- 
fectual if  it  were  attempted  with  a  better  and  more 
pacific  fpirit  than  had  appeared  on  former  occa- 
lions,  and  that  was  to  chufe  a  few  men  of  learn- 
ing, 
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mg,  abilities,  and  moderation,  who   by  dlfculling    book. 
the  difputed  articles,    in  an  amicable  conferen<!e,   ,  ^  '    . 
might  explain  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring       isss- 
the  contending  parties  either  to  unite  in  fentiment, 
or  to  differ  with  charity. 

This    fpeech    beino^  printed  In  common  form,  Surpidons 

r  ■  n    r  '    and  ienn  oi 

and  difperfed  over  the  Empire,  revived  the  fears  t'le  Pio- 
and  jealoufies  of  the  Proteflants ;  Ferdinand,  they 
obferved  with  much  furprife,  had  not  once  men- 
tioned, in  his  addrefs  to  the  Diet,  the  treaty  of 
Paffau,  the  flipula*-ions  of  which  they  confidered  as 
the  great  fecurity  of  their  religious  liberty.  The 
fufpicions  to  which  this  gave  rife  were  confirmed 
by  the  accounts  which  they  daily  received  of  the 
extreme  feverity  with  which  Ferdinand  treated 
their  Proteftant  brethren  in  his  hereditary  do- 
minions ;  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  confider  his 
actions  as  the  fureft  indication  of  his  intentions, 
this  diminilhed  their  confidence  in  thofe  pompous 
profeffions  of  moderation  and  of  zeal  for  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  concord,  to  which  his  practice 
feemed  to  be  fo  repugnant. 

The  arrival  of  the  Cardinal  Morone,  whom  the  Thefe  in- 
Pope  had  appointed    to    attend   the  Diet   as  his  the  arrival 
nuncio,  completed  their  convidion,  and  left  them  from"t'i"e'"** 
no  room  to  doubt   that   fome  dangerous  machi-  !^°p 

Diet 

nation  was  forming  againft  the  peace  or  fafety 
of  the  Proteftant  church.  JuUus,  elated  with 
the  unexpefted  return  of  the  Englifh  nation  from 
apoftacy,  began  to  flatter  himfelf,  that  the  fpirit 

of 
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BOOK,  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  fpent  its  force, 
t  ^^'  ,  th^  happy  period  was  come  when  the  church 
*S55'  might  refume  its  ancient  authority,  and  be  obey- 
ed by  the  people  with  the  fame  tame  fubmiflion 
as  formerly.  Full  of  thefe  hopes  he  had  fent 
Morone  to  Augfburg,  with  inftruclions  to  em- 
ploy his  eloquence  to  excite  the  Germans  to 
imitate  the  laudable  example  of  the  Englifh, 
and  his  political  addrefs  in  order  to  prevent  any 
decree  of  the  Diet  to  the  detriment  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  As  Morone  inherited  from  his  father, 
'  the  chancellor  of  Milan,  uncommon  talents  for 
negociation  and  intrigue,  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  of  embarralTmg  the  meafures  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  in  the  Diet,  or  of  defeating  whatever 
they  aimed  at  obtaining  in  it  for  their  farther 
fecurity. 

The  death        BuT  an  unforcfecn  cvcnt  delivered  them  from 
III.  all  the  danger  which  they  had  reafon  to  apprehend 

from  Morone's  prefence.  Julius,  by  abandoning 
himfelf  to  pleafures  and  amufements,  no  lefs 
unbecoming  his  age  than  his  character,  having 
contracted  fuch  habits  of  diflipation,  that  any 
ferious  occupation,  efpccially  if  attended  with 
difficulty,  became  an  intolerable  burthen  to  him, 
had  long  refilled  the  folicitations  of  his  nephew 
to  hold  a  confiftory,  becaufe  he  expected  there  a 
violent  oppofition  to  his  fchemes  In  favour  of  that 
young  man.  But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  he 
could  invent  for  eluding  this  requeft  were  ex- 
haufted,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  indolent  aver- 

3  }  fion 
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fion  to  bufmefs  continued  to    grow  upon  him,  he 
feigned  indifpofition  rather  than  yield  to  his  ne- 
phew's importunity  j  and  that  he  might  give  the      ^ssi- 
deceit  a  greater  colour  of  probability,  he  not  only 
confined  himfelf  to  his  apartment,  but  chc^iged  his 
ufual  diet  and  manner  of  life.     By  perfifling  too 
long  in  a6ling  this  ridiculous  part,  he  contraded  a 
real  difeafe,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  leav- 
ing his  infamous  minion  the  Cardinal  de  Monte  j^^^^j^ 
to  bear  his  name,  and  to  difgrace  the  dignity  which 
he  had  conferred  upon  him "'.     As  foon  as  Morone  The  nuncia 
heard   of  his  death,    he   fet   out    abruptly   from  ^^^^^^^  ^*^'' 
Augfburg,    where  he  had  refided  only  a  few  days, 
that  he  might  be  prefent  at  the  eledion  of  a  new 
Pontiff. 

One  caufe  of  their  fufpicions  and  fears  being  Ferdinami's 
thus  removed,  the  Proteftants  foon    became  fen-  wf^inVto 
fible  that  their  conjeftures  concerning  Ferdinand's  p^ofy^t 
intentions,    however    fpecious,    were    iH-founded, 
and  that   he   had  no    thoughts    of  violating   the 
articles  favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Paffau. 
Charles,   from  the  time  that  Maurice  had  defeated 
all  his   fchemes  in  the  Empire,   and   overturned 
the  great  fyftem  of  religious  and  civil   defpotifm, 
which    he    had    almoft    ellablifhed    there,    gave 
little    attention    to    the    internal    government    of 
Germany,   and   permitted   his  brother   to  purfue 

^  Onnplir.   P.invinius  de  Vitis  Pontificum,  p.  320.  Thuan. 
lib.  XV.  517. 

Vol.  IV.  N  whatever 
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BOOK  whatever  meafures  he  judged  moil:  falutary  and 
^^'  expedient.  Ferdinand,  lefs  ambitious  and  en- 
1355.  terprifmg  than  the  Emperor,  inftead  of  refuming 
a  plan,  which  he,  with  power  and  refources  fo 
far  fuperior,  had  failed  of  accomplifhing,  en- 
deavoured to  attach  the  Princes  of  the  Empire 
to  his  family  by  an  adminiflration  uniformly 
moderate  and  equitable.  To  this  he  gave,  at 
prefent,  particular  attention,  becaufe  his  fitua- 
tion  at  this  juncture  rendered  it  neceffary  to  court 
their  favour  and  fupport  with  more  than  ufual 
afliduity. 


Charles  had  Charles  had  again  refumed  his  favourite  prO'* 
P^wti-'  j^^  "f  acquiring  the  Imperial  crown  for  his  fon 
ttrin'^the     Philip,  the  profecution   of  which,   the  reception  it^ 

fuccefilon  lo  *  /  '  r  • 

the  Empire,  had  met  with  when  nrfl  propofed  had  obliged  him 
to  fufpend,  but  had  not  induced  him  to  relinquifli. 
This  led  him  warmly  to  renew  his  requefl  to  his 
brother,  that  he  would  accept  of  fome  compenfation 
for  his  prior  right  of  fuccefiion,  and  facrifice  that 
to  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Ferdi- 
nand, who  was  as  little  difpofed  as  formerly  to 
give  fuch  an  extiaordinaiy  proof  of  felf-denial, 
being  fenfible  that  in  order  to  defeat  this  fcheme, 
not  only  the  mod  inflexible  firmnefs  on  his  part, 
but  a  vigorous  declaration  from  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire  in  behalf  of  his  title,  were  requifite; 
was  wiling  to  pur^hafe  their  favour  by  gratifying 
them  in  every  point  that  they  deemed  interefting  or 
effejitial. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  he  flood  in  need  of  immediate 
and  extraordinary  aid  from  the  Germanic  body,  as 
the  Turks,  after  having  wrefled  from  him  great  i;?s- 
part  of  his  Hungarian  territories  were  ready  to  at-  were  rtTdy 
tack  the  provinces  dill  fubjed  to  his  .  authority  u^J^r^^ 
with  a  formidable  army,  againfl  which  he  could 
bring  no  equal  force  into  the  fi^ld.  For  this  aid 
from  Germany  he  could  not  hope,  if  the  internal 
peace  of  the  Empire  were  not  eftabliflied  on  a  foun- 
dation folid  in  itfelf,  and  which  fhould  appear,  even 
to  the  Proteflants,  fo  fecure  and  fo  permanent,  as 
might  not  only  allow  them  to  engage  in  a  diftant 
war  with  fafety,  but  might  encourage  them  to  ad  in 
it  with  vigour. 

A  STEP    taken  by  the   Proteflants  themfelves,  „  .  , 
a  ihort  time  after   the   opening   of  the   Diet,  ren- >'^i  at  fome 
dered  him  flill  more  cautious  of  giving   them  any  ijtbe"  ^ 
new  caufe   of  offence.      As   foon  as   the  publica-  ^'^^^^^""• 
tion  of   Ferdinand's    fpeech    awakened    the    fears 
and  fufpicions   which   have  been  mentioned,    the 
eledors   of  Saxony    and   Brandenburg,    together 
with  the    Landgrave    of  HefTe,    m.et    at    Naum- 
burgh,  and  confirming  the  ancient  treaty  of  con- 
fraternity  which   bad    long    united  their   families, 
they  added    to  it  a   new   article,    by   which  the 
contracting  parties  bound  themifdves  to  adhere  to 
the  confeffion  of  Auglburg,    and  to    maintain  the 
dodrine  which  it  contained  in  their  relpedive  do- 
minions ". 

■  Chytrx!  Saxonia,  4H0, 

N  2  Fer- 
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Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  thefe  confider- 
ations,  employed  his  utmofl  addrefs  in  conducing 
the  deliberations  of  the  Diet,  fo  as  not  to  excite  the 
jealoufy  of  a  party  on  whofe  friendfhip  he  de- 
pended, and  whofe  enmity,  as  they  had  not  only 
taken  the  alarm,  but  had  begun  to  prepare  for 
their  defence,  he  had  fo  much  reafon  to  dread. 
The  members  of  the  Diet  readily  agreed  to  Fer- 
dinand's propofal  of  taking  the  flate  of  religion 
into  confi deration,  previous  to  any  other  bufinefs. 
But,  as  foon  as  they  entered  upon  it,  both  parties 
difcovered  all  the  zeal  and  animofity  which  a  fub- 
je£l  fo  interefting  naturally  engenders,  and  which 
the  rancour  of  controverfy,  together  with  the  vio- 
lence of  civil  war,  had  inflamed  to  the  highed 
pitch. 


7  he  prtten- 
fions  of  the 
Catljoiics 
andProteft- 
anu. 


The  Proteftants  contended,  that  the  fecurity 
which  they  claimed  in  confequence  of  the  treaty 
of  Paflau  fhould  extend,  without  limitation,  to 
all  who  had  hitherto  embraced  the  do£brine  of 
Luther,  or  who  fliould  hereafter  embrace  it.  The 
Catholics,  having  firfl  of  all  aflferted  the  Pope's 
right  as  the  fupreme  and  final  judge  with  refpe£t 
to  all  articles  of  faith,  declared,  theft  though,  on 
account  of  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  Empire,  and 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  they  were  willing  to  confirm 
the  toleration  granted  by  the  treaty  of  Paflau,  to 
fuch  as  had  already  adopted  the  new  opinions ; 
they  mud  infift  that  this  indulgence  fliould  not  be 
extended  either  to  thofe  cities  which  had  con- 
formed to  the  Interim,    »r   to  fuch    ecclefiaftics 

as 
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as  fhould  for  the  future  apoflatize  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  fuch 
oppofite  pretenfions,  which  were  fupported,  on  »5SS' 
each  fide,  by  the  moft  elaborate  arguments,  and 
the  greateft  acrimony  of  expreflion,  that  the  abili- 
ties or  zeal  of  theologians  long  exercifed'  in  difpu 
tation  could  fuggeft.  Ferdinand,  however,  by  his 
addrefs  and  perfeverance ;  by  foftening  fome  things; 
on  each  fidej  by  putting  a  favourable  meaning 
upon  others;  by  reprefenting  inceifantly  the  ne- 
ceflity  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  concord ;  and 
by  threatening,  on  fome  occafions,  when  all  other 
confiderations  were  difregarded,  to  diiTolve  the  Diet, 
brought  them  at  length  to  a  conclufion  in  which 
they  all  agreed. 

Conformably  to  this,  a  Recefs  was  framed,  Sept.  25. 
approved  of,  and  publilhed  with  the  ufual  for-  ofre^km 
malities.  The  following  are  the  chief  articles  ^^^^^'^^^'*- 
which  it  contained ;  That  fuch  Princes  and 
cities  as  have  declared  their  approbation  of  the 
Confeflion  of  Augfburg,  fhall  be  permitted  to 
profefs  the  doftrine  and  exercife  the  worihip 
which  it  authorifes,  without  interruption  or  mo- 
leftation  from  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, or  any  power  or  perfon  whatfoever  ;  That 
the  Protellants,  on  their  part,  fhall  give  no  dif- 
quiet  to  the  Princes  and  States  who  adhere  to  the 
tenets  and  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  That^ 
for  the  future,  no  attempt  fliall  be  made  towards 
^^rminating  religious  differences,  but  by  the 
N  3  gentle 
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gentle  and  pacific  methods  of  perfuafion  and  con- 
ference ;  That  the  Popifh  ecclefiaflics  fliall  claim 
J 555.  no  fpiritual  jurifdiclion  in  fuch  flates  as  receive  the 
ConfefTion  of  Augfburg  ;  That  fuch  as  had  feized 
the  benefices  orTevenues  of  the  church,  previous  to 
the  treaty  of  Paflau,  fhall  retain  poffelTion  of  them, 
and  be  liable  to  no  profecution  in  the  Imperial 
chamber  on  that  account ;  That  the  fupreme  civil 
power  in  every  flate  fhall  have  right  to  eftablifh 
what  form  of  dodrine  and  worfhip  it  fhall  deem 
proper,  and  if  any  of  its  fubjects  refufe  to  conform 
to  thefe,  fhall  permit  them  to  remove  with  all  their 
effe6ls  whithe/foever  they  fhall  pleafe  ;  That  if  any 
prelate  or  ecclefiaftic  fhall  hereafcer  abandon  the 
Romilh  religion,  he  fhall  inftantly'  relinquifh  hi§. 
diocefe  or  benefice,  and  it  fliall  be  lawful  for  thofe 
in  whom  the  right  of  nomination  is  veiled,  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  an  eledion,  as  if  the  office 
\rere  vacant  by  death  or  tranflation,  and  to  appoint 
a  fucceffor  of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  ancient 
fyftem  \ 

Kefleaions  SucH  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  famous 
grefsot't  e  Recefs,  which  is  the  bafis  of  religious  peace  in. 
ofto[tra'c.or.  Germany,  and  the  bond  of  union  among  its  va- 
rious flates,  the  fentiments  of  which  are  fo  ex- 
tr(  mely  different  with  refped  to  points  the  mofl 
interefling  as  well  as  important.  In  our  age  and 
nation,  to  which    the   idea   of  Toleration    is  fa=. 

«>  Sleld.  620.     F.  Paul,  36^.     Pallav.  P.  j  1,  161. 

miliar^ 
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miliar,  and  its  beneficial  effects  well  known,  it  may  book 
feem  ftrange,  that  a  method  of  terminating  their  ,  \^ 
diflenfions,  fo  fuitable  to  the  miJd  and  charitable  'SiS* 
fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  did  not  fooner  occur 
to  the  contending  parties.  But  this  expedient, 
however  falutary,  was  fo  repugnant  to  the  fenti- 
ments  and  practice  of  Chriftians  during  many  ages, 
that  it  did  not  lie  obvious  to  difcovery.  Among 
the  ancient  heathens,  all  whofe  deities  were  local 
and  tutelary,  diverfity  of  fentiment  concerning  the 
objeft  or  rites  of  religious  worfliip  feems  to  have 
been  no  fource  of  animofity,  becaufe  the  acknow- 
ledging veneration  to  be  due  to  any  one  God,  did 
not  imply  denial  of  the  exiftence  or  the  power  of 
any  other  God ;  nor  were  the  modes  and  rites  of 
worfliip  eftabliflied  in  one  country  incompatible 
with  thofe  which  other  nations  approved  of  and 
obferved.  Thus  the  errors  in  their  fyftem  of 
theology  were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  produdive 
of  concord  ;  and  notwith  Handing  the  amazing  num« 
ber  of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  infinite  variety 
of  their  ceremonies,  a  fociable  and  tolerating 
fpirit  fubfifted  almoft  univerfally  In  the  Pagan 
world. 

But  when  the  Chrifllan  revelation  declared  one 
fupreme  Being  to  be  the  fole  object  of  religious 
veneration,  and  prefcrlbed  the  form  of  worfhip  mofl 
acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the  truth  of 
it  held,  of  confequence,  every  other  fyftem  of  re- 
ligion, as  a  deviation  from  what  was  eflablifhed 
by  divine  authority,  to  be  falfe  and  impious. 
N  4  Hence 
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BOOK  Hence  arofe  the  zeal  of  the  firft  converts  to  the 
V,  .y-  -/  Chriftian  faith  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  and 
^^^^'  the  ardour  with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn 
every  other  form  of  worfhip.  They  employed, 
however,  for  this  purpofe  no  methods  but  fuch 
as  fuited  the  nature  of  religion.  By  the  force  of 
powerful  arguments,  they  convinced  the  under- 
ilandings  of  men ;  by  the  charms  of  fuperior 
virtue,  they  allured  and  captivated  their,  hearts. 
At  length  the  civil  power  declared  in  favour  of 
Chridianity  ;  and  though  numbers,  imitating  the 
example  of  their  fuperiors,  crowded  into  the 
church,  many  flill  adhered  to  their  ancient  fuper- 
flitions.  Enraged  at  their  obftinacy,  the  mir 
nifters  of  religion,  whofe  zeal  was  flill  unabated, 
though  their  fanftity  and  virtue  were  much 
diminifhed,  forgot  fo  far  the  nature  of  their  own 
miffion,  and  of  the  arguments  which  they  ought 
to  have  employed,  that  they  armed  the  Imperial 
power  agaiiift  thefe  unhappy  men,  and  as  they 
could  not  perfuade,  they  tried  to  compel  them  to 
believe. 

At  the  fame  time,  controverfies  concerning 
articles  of  faith  multiplied,  from  various  caufes, 
among  Chriflians  themfelves,  and  the  fame  un- 
hallowed weapons  which  had  firft  been  ufed 
againft  the  enemies  of  their  religion,  were  turned 
againft  each  other.  Every  zealous  difputant  en- 
deavoured to  intereft  the  civil  magiftrate  in  his 
caufe,  and  each  in  his  turn  employed  the  fecular 
arm  to  crufh  or    to   exterminate   his  opponents. 

Not 
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Not  long  after,  the  bifliops  of  Rome  put  In  their    book 
claim  to  infallibility  in  explaining  articles  of  faith,    _.^^;,„^ 
and   deciding  points  in  controverfy  ^  and,  bold  as      1555. 
the  pretenfion  was,  they,   by    their   artifices   and 
perfeverance,  impofed   on   the   credulity  of  man- 
kind,  and   brought    them    to   recognile    it      To 
doubt  or  to  deny  any  dodrine  to  which  thefe  un- 
erring inftruclors  had  given  the  fanclion  of  their 
approbation,  was   held  to  be  not  only  a  refilling 
of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  againfl  their  facred 
authority  :   and   the  fecular  power,   of  which  by 
various  arts  they  had  acquired  the  abfolute  direc- 
tion, was  inftantly  employed  to  avenge  both. 

Thub  Europe  had  been  accuftomed,  during 
many  centuries,  to  fee  fpeculative  opinions  pro- 
pagated or  defended  by  force  ;  the  charity  and 
mutual  forbearance  which  Chriflianity  recom- 
mends with  fo  much  warmth,  were  forgotten ; 
the  facred  rights  of  confcience  and  of  private 
judgment  were  unheard  of;  £^nd  not  only  the  idea 
of  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itfelf,  in  the 
fenfe  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right 
to  extirpate  error  by  force,  was  univerfally  al- 
lowed to  be  the  prerogative  of  fuch  as  poiTeifed 
the  knowledge  of  truth ;  and  as  each  party  of 
Chriftians  believed  that  they  had  got  poffcfTion  of 
this  invaluable  attainment,  they  all  claimed  and 
exercifed,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  rights 
which  it  \vas  fuppofed  to  convey.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  as  their  fyftem  relied  on  the  decifions 
of  an  infallible  judge,  never  doubted  that  truth  was 

on 
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BOOK  on  their  fide,  and  openly  called  on  the  civil 
■w—IX^^  power  to  repel  the  impious  and  heretical  innova- 
»535-  tors  v/ho  had  rifen  up  againil  it.  The  Proteftants, 
no  lefs  confident  that  their  do6lrine  was  well 
founded,  required,  with  equal  ardour,  the  Princes 
of  their  party  to  check  fuch  as  prefumed  to  Im- 
pugn it.  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Knox,  the 
founders  of  the  reformed  church  in  their  refpec- 
tive  countries,  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  op- 
portunftv,  inflided  the  fame  punifliments  upon 
fuch  as  called  in  queflion  any  article  in  their  creeds, 
which  v.'ere  denounced  againfl  their  own  difciples 
by  the  church  of  Rome.  To  their  followers,  and 
perhaps  to  their  opponents,  it  would  have  appeared 
a  fymptom  of  diffidence  in  the  goodnefs  of  their 
caufe,  or  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  not  well 
founded,  if  they  had  not  employed  in  its  defence 
all  thofe  means  which  it  w-as  fuppofed  truth  had  a 
right  to  employ. 

It  was  towards  the  clofe  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, before  Toleration,  under  its  prefent  form, 
was  admitted  firft  into  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  from  thence  introduced  into  Eng- 
land. Long  experience  of  the  calamities  flow- 
ing from  mutual  perfecution,  the  influence  of 
free  government,  the  light  and  humanity  acquired 
by  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  together  with  the  pru- 
dence and  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  were 
all  requifite  in  order  to  eflablifli  a  regulation,  fo 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  which  all  the  different 
feds  had  adopted,  from  miflaken  conceptions  con- 

cernin'T 
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cerning  the   nature  of  religion  and  the  rights  of    book 
truth,    or  which  all  of  them    had    derived    from  ,     -      j 
the  erroneous  maxims  eftabhihed  by  the  church  of      1355- 
Rome. 

"The   Recefs   of  Aup-fbure:,   i^  is  evident,   was  Advantages 
founded    on    no   fuch   liberal  and   enlarged   fenti-      i^  .  ace 

J-         ,  P         ,.    .  .  .  to  the  Lu- 

ments  concernmg  rreedom  or  religious  mquiry,  theransj 
or  the  nature  of  Tolerat  on.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  fcheme  of  pacirication,  which  poli- 
tical cofiderations  alone  had  fuggeiled  to  the 
contending  parties,  and  regard  for  their  mutual 
tranquilhty  and  fafety  had  rendered  neceffary. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  ftronger  proof  than  an 
article  in  the  Recefs  itlelf,  by  which  the  benefits 
of  the  pacification  are  declared  to  extend  only  to 
the  Catholics  on  the  one  fide,  and  to  fuch  as  ad- 
hered to  the  confeffion  of  Augfburg  on  the  other. 
The  followers  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  remained, 
in  confequence  of  that  exclufion,  without  any 
protection  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws  denounced 
againft  heretics.  Nor  did  they  obtain  any  legal 
fecurity,  until  the  ireaty  of  Weftphalia,  near  a 
century  after  this  period,  provided,  that  they 
fliould  be  admitted  to  enjoy,  in  as  ample  a  man- 
ner as  the  Lutherans,  all  the  advantao:es  and  oro- 
te^ion  which  the  Recefs  of  Augfburg  affords. 

But  if  the   followers   of  Luther  were   highly  and  to  the 

pleafed  with  the  fecurity  which  they  acquired  by 

this  Recefs,  fuch  as  adhered  to  the  ancient  fyftem 

had  no  lefs  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  that  article 

*  Q  in 
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in  it,  which  preferved  entire  to  the  Roman  Ca» 
thclic  church  the  benefices  of  fuch  ecclefiaftics 
as  fliould  hereafter  renounce  its  dodrines.  This 
article,  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  the 
Ecdcjlafttcal  Refervaiion^  was  apparently  fo  con- 
formable to  the  idea  and  to  the  rights  of  an  efta-» 
blifhed  church,  and  it  feemed  fo  equitable  to 
prevent  revenues,  which  had  been  originally  ap* 
propriated  for  the  maintenance  of  perfons  attached 
to  a  certain  fyflem,  from  being  alienated  to 
any  other  purpofe,  that  the  Protellants,  though 
they  forefaw  its  confequcnces,  were  obliged  to 
relinquifh  their  oppofitlon  to  it.  As  the  Roman 
Catholic  Princes  of  the  Empire  have  taken  care 
,  to  fee  this  article  exa6lly  obferved  in  every  cafe 

where  there  was  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  in 
execution,  it  has  proved  the  great  barrier  of  the 
Romifh  church  in  Germany  againfl  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  as,  from  this  period,  the  fame  tempta- 
tion of  intereft  did  not  allure  ecclefiaftics  to 
relinquifh  the  eftablifhed  fyflem,  there  have  been 
few  of  that  order,  who  have  loved  truth  with  fuch 
difinterefled  and  ardent  affedtion,  as,  for  its  fake, 
to  abandon  the  rich  benefices  which  they  had  in 
pofTefTion, 

Marceiius        Du RING  the  fittlnc;  of  the  Diet,  Marcellus  Cer- 

JI.  eitcled  o 

Pop€.  vino.  Cardinal  of  Santo  Croce,  was  eleded  Pope 
^"'  "  in  room  of  Julius.  He,  in  imitation  of  Adrian, 
did  not  change  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the 
wistha.  papal  chair.  As  he  equalled  that  Pontiff  in  pu- 
*"*""*        rity  of  intention,  while  he  excelled  him  much  in 
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the  arts  of  government,  and  ftill  more  in  know- 
ledge of  the  flate  and  genius  of  the  papal  court; 
as  he  had  capacity  to  difcern  what  reformation  it  'sss- 
needed,  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear;  fuch  re- 
gulations were  expected  from  his  virtue  and  wif- 
dom,  as  would  have  removed  many  of  its  grolTeft 
and  mofl  flagrant  corruptions,  and  have  contri- 
buted towards  reconciling  to  the  church  fuch  as, 
from  indignation  at  thefe  enormities,  had  aban- 
doned its  communion.  But  this  excellent  Pontiff 
was  only  fhown  to  the  church,  and  immediately 
fnatched  away.  The  confinement  in  the  conclave  His  deauh* 
had  impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious 
ceremonies  upon  his  acceflion,  together  with  too  in- 
tenfe  and  anxious  application  of  mind  to  the  fchemes 
of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  exhaulled  fo 
entirely  the  vigour  of  his  feeble  conftitution,  that 
he  fickened  on  the  twelfth,  and  died  on  the  twentieth 
day  after  his  eleQion  ^. 

All  the  refinements  In  artifice  and  intrigue,  pe-  Theeieaion 
culiar  to  conclaves,  were  difplayed  in  that  which  *^^  ^'*"*  ^^* 
was  held  for  elefting  a  fucceffor   to   Marcellus; 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Imperial  and  French  factions 
labouring,  with  equal  ardour,  to  gain  the  necef- 
fary   number  of  fuffrages  for   one   of  their  owa 
party.     But,  after  a  flruggle  of  no  long  duration, 
though  conducted  with  all  the  v/armth  and  eager- 
nefs   natural  to   men  contending  for  fo  great  an  May  23. 
objeft,  they  united  in  chufmg  John  Peter  CarafFa, 

P  Thuan.  520.  F.  Pdul,  365.    Onuph.  Panvln.  321,  &c. 

the 
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BOOK  the  eldeft  member  of  the  facred  college,  and 
,^_^'_^  the  foil  of  Count  Montorio,  a  nobleman  of  an 
1555-  illuftrious  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  addrefs  and  influence  of  Cardinal  Farnefe, 
who  favoured  his  pretenfions,  CarafFa's  own  merit, 
and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which  foothed  all  the 
difappointed  candidates  with  the  near  profped 
of  a  new  vacancy,  concurred  in  bringing  about 
this  fpeedy  union  of  fuffrages.  In  order  to  teftify 
his  refpe£l  for  the  memory  of  Paul  III.  by  whom 
he  had  been  created  Cardinal,  as  well  as  his  grati- 
tude to  the  family  of  Farnefe,  he  alTumed  the  name 
ofPaulIV. 

^imlaeT^  The  choice  of  a  prelate  of  fuch  a  lingular  cha- 
rafter,  and  who  had  long  held  a  courfe  extremely 
different  from  that  which  ufually  led  to  the  dig- 
'  nlty  now  conferred  upon  him,  filled  the  Italians, 
who  had  nearefl:  accefs  to  obferve.his  manners  and 
deportment,  with  aftonifliment,  and  kept  them  in 
fufpenfe  and  folicitude  with  regard  to  his  future 
conduft.  Paul,  though  born  in  a  rank  of  life; 
which,  without  any  other  merit,  might  have  fe- 
cured  to  him  the  highefl  ecclefiaftical  perfer- 
ments,  had,  from  his  early  years,  applied  to  fludy 
with  all  the  affiduity  of  a  man  vs^ho  had  nothing 
tut  his  perfonal  attainments  to  render  him  con- 
fpicuous.  By  means  of  this,  he  not  only  ac- 
quired  profound  ikill  in  fcholaftic  theology,  but 
added  to  that  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the 
learned  languages  and  of  polite  literature,  the 
ftudy  of  which  had  been  lat^^ly  revived  in  Italy, 

and 
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and  was  purfued  at  this  time   with  great   ardour,     b  00  k: 

His  mind  however,   naturally   gloomy  and  fevere,   -    ^,, ",„._,■ 

was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  four  fpirit  of  the  ^-5'- 
former,  than  to  receive  any  tincture  of  elegance 
or  liberality  of  fentiment  from  the  latter ;  fo  that 
he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  paffions  of  a 
reclufe  ecclefiailic,  than  the  talents  neceifary  for 
the  condu(5t  of  great  affairs.  Accordingly,  when 
he  entered  into  orders,  although  feveral  rich  be- 
nefices were  beftowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  early 
employed  as  nuncio  in  different  courts,  he  foon 
became  difgufled  with  that  courfe  of  life,  and  lan- 
guifhed  to  be  in  a  fituation  more  fuited  to  his  tafte 
and  temper.  With  this  view,  he  refigned  at  once 
all  his  ecclefiaflical  preferments,  and  having  infti- 
tuted  an  order  of  regular  priefts,  whom  he  denomi- 
nated Theatines,  from  the  name  of  the  archbiihopric 
which  he  had  held,  he  affociated  himfelf  as  a  mem- 
ber of  their  fraternity,  conformed  to  all  the  rigorous 
rules  to  which  he  had  fubjefted  them.,  and  preferred 
the  folitude  of  a  monadic  life,  with  the  honour  of 
being  the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  great 
objeds  which  the  court  of  Rome  prefented  to  his 
ambition. 

In  this  retreat  he  remained  for  many  years,  until 
Paul  III.  induced  by  the  fame  of  his  'anclity  and 
knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  con- 
fult  with  him  concerning  the  meafures  which 
might  be  mofl  proper  and  effedual  for  fup- 
preffing  herefy  and  re-eifablifliing  the  ancient 
authority    of  the  church.     Having    thus   allured 

him 
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BOOK  h^"^  from  his  folltude,  the  Pope,  partly  by  his 
,^^'  entreaties,  and  partly  by  his  authority,  prevailed 
1555.  on  hioi  to  accept  of  a  Cardinal's  hat,  to  re-aflume 
the  benefices  which  he  had  refigned,  and  to  re- 
turn again  into  the  ufual  path  of  ecclefiaflical 
ambition  which  he  feemed  to  have  relinquilhed. 
But,  during  two  fuccefTive  Pontificates,  under  the 
firft  of  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  moft 
artful  and  interefted,  and  under  the  fecond  the 
moft  diffolute  of  any  in  Europe,  Caraffa  retained 
his  monadic  aufterity.  He  was  an  avowed  and 
bitter  enemy  not  only  of  all  innovation  in  opi- 
nion, but  of  every  irregularity  in  pradice ;  he 
was  the  chief  inftrument  in  eftablifhing  the  for- 
midable and  odious  tribunal  of  the  Inquifition  in 
the  papal  territories  ;  he  appeared  a  violent  ad- 
vocate on  all  occafions  for  the  jurifdiction  and 
'  difcipline  of  the  church,  and  a  fevere  cenfurer  of 
every  meafure  which  feemed  to  flow  from  motives 
of  policy  or  interefl,  rather  than  from  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Holy  See.  Under  a  prelate  of 
fuch  a  chnrafter,  the  Roman  courtiers  expe£led  a 
fevere  and  violent  Pontificate,  during  which  the 
principles  of  found  policy  would  be  facrificed  to 
the  narrov;  prejudices  of  prieflly  zeal  j  while  the 
people  of  Rome  were  apprehenfive  of  feeing 
the  fordid  and  forbidding  rigour  of  monaftic 
manners  fubftitutcd  in  place  of  the  magni- 
ficence to  which  they  had  long  been  accuftomed 
in  the  papal  court.  Thefe  apprehenfions  Paul 
was  extremely  folicitous  to  remove.     At  his  firft 

entrance 
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fentrar.ce  upon  the  adminiftration,  he  laid  afide  that    book 


i-S'^- 


aufterity  which  had  hitherto  diflinguiihed  his  pcr- 
fon  and  family,  and  when  the  mailer  of  his  houfe-  ^^^  ^^^ 
hold  inquired  in  what  manner  he  would  chufe  to  fttpsofhu 
hve,  he  haughtily  repued,  "  As  becomes  a  great  uon. 
Prince.**  He  ordered  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation to  be  conduded  -vith  more  than  ufual  pomp  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  r.^nder  himfelf  popular  by  fe- 
veral  ads  of  liberality  and  indulgence  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  '\ 

His  natural  feverlty  of  temper,  however,  would  ti  e-excefs 
have   foon   returned  upon   him,   and  would  have  t.  ..  .itr.t 
juftiiied  the  conjedures  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  "pnews. 
as  the  fears  of  the  people,  if  he  had  not,  imme- 
diately after  his  eledlon,  called  to  Rome  two  of 
his  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  brother  the  Count 
of  Montorio.     The  eldefl  he  promoted  to  be  Go- 
vernor of  Rome.     The  youngeft,  who  had  hither- 
to ferved  as  a  foldier  of  fortune  in  the  armies  of 
Spain  or  France,  and  whofe  difpofition  as  well  as 
manners  were  ftill  more  foreign  from  the  clerical 
charader   than  his  profeflion,  he  creat':^d  a  Car- 
dinal, and  appointed  him  legate  of  Bologna,  the 
fecond  office  in  power  and  dignity  which  a  1  ope 
can  bellow.     Thefe  marks  of  flivour,  no  lefs  fud- 
den  than  extravagant,  he  accompanied  with   the 
mofl  unbounded  confidence  and  attachment,  and 
forgetting  all  his  former  fevcre  maxims,  he  feemed 


1  Platina,  p.  327.     Caftaldo  Vita  di  Paojo  IV.  Rora.  16:5. 
p.  70. 
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to  have  no  other  objedl  than  the  aggrandifing  of 
his  nephews.     Their  ambition,  unfortunately    for 
».5!;5-      Paul,  was  too  afpirins;  to  be  fatlsfied  with  any  mo- 

Tlieir  am-  .       . 

hitious  pro-  derate  acquifition.     They  had  feen  the  family    of 
•'^  *'  Medici  raifed  by  the  intereft  of  the  Popes  of  that 

houfe  to  fupreme  power  in  Tufcany  ;  Paul  III.  had, 
by  his  abilities  and  addrefs,  fecured  the  dutchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  family  of  Farnefe.  They 
aimed  at  feme  eflablifhment  for  themfelves,  no  lefs 
confiderable  and  independent  ;  and  as  they  could 
not  expect  that  the  Pope  would  cari"y  his  indul- 
gence towards  them  fo  far  as  to  fecularize  any  part 
of  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  they  had  no  pro- 
fpecl  of  attaining  what  they  wifhed,  but  by  dif- 
membering  the  Imperial  dominions  in  Italy,  in 
hopes  of  feizing  fome  portion  of  them.  This  alone 
they  would  have  deemed  a  fufficient  reafon  for  fow- 
ing  he  feeds  of  difcord  between  their  uncle  and  the 
Emperor. 

Reafonsof        BuT  Cardinal  Caniffa  had,  befides,  private  rea- 
thcirdif^uft  ^j^g  which  filled  him  with  hatred  and  enmity  to 

With  tlie  _  _  •'    _ 

En-.p:ror.  the  Empcror.  While  he  ferved  in  the  Spanifli 
troops  he  had  not  received  fuch  marks  of  honour 
and  diflinction  as  he  thought  due  to  his  birth  and 
merit.  Difgufted  with  this  ill-ufage,  he  had 
abruptly  quitted  the  Imperial  fervice  ;  and  enter- 
ing into  that  of  France,  he  had  not  only  met  with 
fuch  a  reception  as  foothed  his  vanity,  and  at- 
tached him  to  the  French  interefl:,  but  by  con- 
'  Tracting  an  intimate  friendfhip  with  Strozzi,  who 

commanded  the  French  army  in  Tufcany,  he  had 

imbibed 
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fmbibed  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  Emperor  as  the 
great  enemy  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
the  Italian  ftates.  Nor  was  the  Pope  himfelf  in-  ^sss- 
difpofed  to  receive  impreffions  unfavourable  to  the 
Emperor.  The  oppofition  given  to  his  eleftion 
by  the  Cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faftion,  left  in  his 
mind  deep  refentment,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  from  Charles  or  his 
minifters. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  em-  They  en. 
ployed  various  devices,  in  order  to  exafperate  him  alienate  the 
beyond  a   poffibility  of  reconciliation.     They   ag-  fhTEmpe- 
gravated  every  circumflance  which  could  be  deem-  ^°^' 
ed  any  indication  of  the  Emperor's  diifatisfadlion 
with  his  promotion  ;    they  read  to  him  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  in  which  Charles  taxed  the  Cardi- 
nals of  his  party  with  negligence  or  incapacity  in 
not   having  defeated  Paul's  eledion  :     They  pre^ 
tended,   at  one  time,  to  have  difcovered  a  con- 
fpiracy   formed    by    the   Imperial    minifter    and 
Cofmo  di  Medici  againft   the   Pope's   life ;    they 
alarm.ed  him,  at  another,  with  accounts  of  a  plot 
for   aflaffinating  themfelves.      By    thefe   artifices, 
tkey  kept  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  violent, 
and  become  fufpicious  from  old  age,  in  fuch  per- 
petual agitation,  as  precipitated  him  into  meafures 
which  otherwife  he  would  have  been  the  firft  per- 
fon  to  condemn  ^     He  feized  fome  of  the  Cardi- 

'  Ripamontii  Hift.  Patriae,  lib,  iii.   1 146.  ap.  Graev.  Thef. 
vol.  ii.  Mem.  de  Ribier,  li.  615.     Adriani  Jftor,  i.  906. 
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nals  who  were  moft  attached  to  the  Emperor,  an^ 
confined  them  in  the  caflle  of  St.  Angelo ;  he 
»55S-  perfecuted  the  Colonnas  and  other  Roman  barons, 
the  ancient  retainers  to  the  (mperial  fafcion,  with 
the  utmofl  feverity ;  and  difcovering  on  all  oc» 
cafions  his  diflrufl,  fear,  or  hatred  of  the  Empe- 
ror, he  began  at  laft  to  court  the  friendlhip  of 
the  French  King,  and  feemed  willing  to  throw 
himfelf  abfolutely  upon  him  for  fupport  and  pro- 
tedion. 

Induce  him  This  was  the  Very  point  to  which  his  nephews 
King  of  wifiied  to  bring  him  as  mod  favom-able  to  their 
Fiance.  ambitious  fchemes ;.  and  as  the  accomplifhment 
of  thefe  depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  v/hofe  ad- 
vanced age  did  not  admit  of  lofmg  a  moment 
unnecelTarily  in  negociations,  inftead  of  treating, 
at  fecond-hand  with  the  French  ambaffador  at- 
Rome,  they  prevailed  on  the  Pope  to  difpatch  a 
perfon  of  confidence  directly  to  the  court  of 
France,  with  fuch  overtures  on  his  part  as  they 
hoped  would  not  be  rejecled.  He  propofed  an 
alliance  offenfive  and  :Lefenrive  between  Henry 
and  the  Pope  ;  that  they  fliould  attack  the  dutchy 
of  Tufcany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  their 
united  forces ;  and  if  their  arms  fhould  prove  fuc- 
cefsfui,  that  the  ancient  repubhcan  form  of  go- 
vernment fhould  be  re-eflablifhed  in  the  former, 
and  the  invefliture  of  the  latter  fhould  be  granted 
to  one  of  the  French  King's  fons,  after  referving 
a  certain  territory  which  fhould  be  annexed  to  the 
patrimony  of  the  church,  together  with  an  inde- 
pendent 
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pendent  and  princely  eflablifhment  for  each  of  the 
Pope's  nephews. 

The  King,  allured  by  thefe  fpecious  proje£ts,  conft^hie 
gave  a  mod  favourable  audience  to  the, envoy.  Jf^^y'^pl 
But  when  the  matter  was  propofed  in  council,  the  pO'«theai- 

•^       *  liance  with 

conftable  Montmorency,  whofe  natural  caution  the  Pope, 
and  averfion  to  daring  enterprifes  encreafed  with 
age  and  experience,  remonftrated  with  great  ve- 
hemence againft  the  alliance.  He  put  Henry  in 
mind  how  fatal  to  France  every  expedition  into 
Italy  had  been  during  three  fucceffive  reigns,  and 
if  fuch  an  enterprife  had  proved  too  great  for 
the  nation,  even  when  its  ftrength  and  finances 
were  entire,  there  was  no  reafon  to  hope  for  fuc- 
cefs,  if  it  fhould  be  attempted  now,  when  both 
were  exhaufled  by  extraorainary  efforts  during 
wars,  which  had  lafled,  with  little  interruption, 
almoft  half  a  century.  He  reprefented  the  ma- 
nifeft  imprudence  of  entering  into  engagements 
with  a  Pope  of  fourfcore,  as  any  fyflem  which 
refted  on  no  better  foundation  than  his  life,  muft 
be  extremely  precarious,  and  upon  the  event  of 
his  death,  which  could  not  be  diftant,  the  face 
of  things,  together  with  the  inclination  of  the 
Italian  States,  mud  inftantly  change,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war  be  left  upon  the  King 
alone.  To  thefe  confiderations  he  added  the  near 
profpecl  which  they  now  had  of  a  final  accom- 
modation with  the  Emperor,  who,  having  taken 
the  refolution  of  retiring  from  the  world,  wiflied 
to  tranfmit  his  kingdoms  in  peace  to  his  fon  5  and 

O  3  he 
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he  concluded  with  reprefenting  the  abfolute  cer- 
tainty of  drawing  the  arms  of  England  upon  France, 
»555-  if  it  fhould  appear  that  the  re-eftabUfhment  ot  tran- 
quillity in  Europe  was  prevented  by  the  ambition 
of  its  Monarch. 

The  Duke  These  arguments,  weighty  in  themfelves,  and 
favours  it.  urgcd  bv  a  minifter  of  great  authority,  would  pro- 
bably have  determined  the  King  to  decline  any 
connexion  with  the  Pope.  But  the  Duke  of 
Guife,  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
who  delighted  no  lefs  in  bold  and  dangerous  un- 
dertakings than  Montmorency  fhunned  them,  de- 
clared warmly  for  an  alliance  with  the  Pope.  The 
Cardinal  expefted  to  be  entrufted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  negociations  in  the  court  of  Rome  to  which 
this  alliance  would  give  rife  ;  the  Duke  hoped  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  army  which  would 
be  appointed  to  invade  Naples  j  and  confidering 
themfelves  as  already  in  thefe  flations,  vaft  pro^ 
je6ls  opened  to  their  afpiring  and  unbounded  am- 
bition. Their  credit,  together  with  the  influence 
of  the  King's  miftrefs,  the  famous  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  who  was,  at  that  time,  entirely  devoted 
to  the  intereft  of  the  family  of  Guife,  more  than 
counterbalanced  all  Montmorency's  prudent  re- 
monftrances,  and  prevailed  on  an  inconfiderate 
Prince  to  Uften  to  the  overtures  of  the  Pope's 
envoy. 


Cardinal  of 
Loriain  fcnt 


The  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  as  he  had  expe£led, 
tpncgociate  was  immediately  fent  to  Rome  with  full  powers 

With  the  ■  '  * 
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to  conclude  the   treaty,   and   to  concert  meafures    b  o  o  ic 
for  carrvino:  it  into  execution.     Before   he  could    _  \.  ,_j 


reach  that  city,  the  Pope,  either  from  reflecting  '55S- 
on  the  danger  and  uncertain  iifue  of  all  military 
operations,  or  through  the  addrefs  of  the  Impe- 
rial ambaifador,  who  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
foothe  him,  had  not  only  begun  to  lofe  much  of 
the  ardour  with  which  he  had  commenced  the  ne- 
gociation  with  France,  but  even  difcovered  great 
unwilHngnefs  to  continue  it.  In  order  to  roufe 
him  from  this  fit  of  defpondency,  and  to  rekindle 
his  former  rage,  his  nephews  had  recourfe  to  the 
arts  which  they  had  already  praclifed  with  fo  much 
fuccefs.  They  alarmed  him  with  new  reprefenta- 
tions  of  the  Emperor's  hoflile  intentions,  with  frefh 
accounts  which  they  had  received  of  threats  uttered 
againft  him  by  the  Imperial  minifters,  and  with 
new  difcoveries  which  they  pretended  to  have  made 
of  confpiracies  formed,  and  jufl  ready  to  take  effect 
againft  his  hfe. 

But  thefe  artifices,  having  been  formerly  tried,  p^"'  f"- 

11  1  ^  r  »       •  '  1  raged  at  the 

would  not  nave  operated  a  lecond  tmie  with  the  pro-e-^it  gs 
fame  force,  nor  have  made  the  impreffion  which  cf^Augf-^ 
they  wifhed,   if  Paul  had  not  been  excited   by  an  ''"''^' 
offence  of  that  kind  which  he  was  leaft   able  to 
bear.     He   received  advice  of  the   recefs  of  the 
Diet    of   Augfl^jurg,   and  of  the  toleration  which 
was  thereby  granted  to  the  Proteftants  ;    and  this 
threw  him  at  once  into  fuch  tranfports   of  pafTion 
againft  the  Eniperor  and  King  of  the  Romans,  as 
carried  him  headlong  into  all  the  violent  meafures 
O  4  of 
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BOOK  of  his  nephews.  Full  of  high  ideas  with  refpeOl 
%,^^^ — ,  to  the  papal  prerogative,  and  animated  with  the 
^555-  fierceft  zeal  againfl  herefy,  he  confidered  the  li- 
berty of  deciding  concerning  religious  matters, 
which  had  been  alTumed  by  an  aifembly  compofed 
chiefly  of  laymen,  as  a  prefumptuous  and  unpar- 
donable encroachment  on  that  jurifdiclion  which 
belonged  to  him  alone ;  and  regarded  the  indul- 
gence which  had  been  given  to  the  Proteflants  as 
an  impious  act  of  that  power  which  the  Diet  had 
ufurped.  He  complained  loudly  of  both  to  the 
Imperial  ambaffador.  He  infilled  that  the  recefs 
of  the  Diet  fhould  immediately  be  declared  illegal 
and  void.  He  threatened  the  Emperor  and  King 
of  the  Romans,  in  cafe  they  fhould  either  refufe 
or  delay  to  gratify  him  in  this  particular,  with 
the  feverefl  effedls  of  his  vengeance.  He  talked 
in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command  which  might 
have  fuited  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  a 
papal  decree  was  fufficient  to  have  fhaken,  or  to  have 
overturned,  the  throne  of  the  greateft  Monarch  in 
Europe ;  but  which  was  altogether  improper  in, that 
age,  efpecially  when  addreifed  to  the  minifler  of  a 
Prince  who  had  f;^  often  made  pontiffs  more  formi- 
dable than  Paul  feel  the  weight  of  his  power.  The 
ambaffador,  however,  heard  ail  his  extravagant 
propofitions  and  menaces  with  much  patience, 
and  endeavoured  to  foothe  him,  by  putting  him  in 
mind  of  the  extreme  diflreis  to  which  the  Emperor 
had  been  reduced  at  Infpruck,  of  the  engagements 
which  he  had  come  under  to  the  Proteffants, 
in  order   to    extricate    himfelf,   of  the   neceffity 

of 
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of    fulfillinfi    thefe,    and    of  accommodntinn;    hh    tro'^k. 
condud    to    the   fituation    of    his    afl.iirs.       But        "'_  _, 
wei'^hty  as  thefe   confiderations  were,  they  mp.de       ifss- 
no   impredion   on  the  mind   of  the    haughty  and 
bigoted   pontiif,    who   infliantly  repaed.    That   he 
would    abfolve     him     by    his    apoftolic    authority 
from  thofe  impious  engagaments,  and  even  com- 
mand him  not  to  perform  them ;  that  in  carrying 
on   the   caufe   of  God  and  of  the  church,  no  re- 
gard ought  to  be  had   to    the   maxims   of  worldly 
prudence  and  policy  ;  and  that  the  ill  fucccfs  of 
the  Emperor's  fchemes  in  Germany  might  juftlv 
be  deemed  a  mark  of   the  divine  difploafure  agalnd 
him,  on  account  of  his  having  paid  little  attention 
to  the  former,  while  he  regulated  his  conduct  en- 
tirely by  the  latter.     Having  faid   this,  he  turned 
from  the  ambaflador  abruptly  without   waiting  for 
a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherilh  andcxnfpe- 
thefe  fentiments,  and  eafily   wrought  up  his  arro-  nephews, 
gant  mind,    fraught   with    all   the   monkifh   ideas 
concerning    the   extent   of  the   papal   fupremacy, 
to  fuch  a  pitch   of  refenrment  againH:    the   houfe 
of  Auflria,    and   to   fuch  an  high   opinion    of  his 
own    power,    that    he    talked    continually    of    his 
being    the   fuccedbr   of  thole    who    had    depofed 
Kings  and  Emperors ;   that  he  was  exalted  as  head 
over   them  all,    and  would    trample   fuch   as   op- 
pofed   him   under  his  feet.     In  this  difpofition  the  dcc.  t^. 
Cardinal  of  Lorrain  found  the  Pope,    and  eafdy  j.^^e^ull'^^ftJ 
perfauded  him  to  fign  a  treaty,  which  had  for  its  i^-rance. 

objc6l 
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BOOK    object  the  ruin  of  a  Prince,  againfl  whom  he  was 

,^__^^^___^  fo    highly    exafperated.      The  ftipulations   in   the 

J555-      treaty  were  much   the   fame  as  had  been  propofed 

by  the  Pope's  envoy  at  Paris ;  and  it  was  agreed 

to  keep  .the  whole  tranfaction  fecret,    until   their 

united  forces  (hould  be  ready  to  take  the  field  \ 

TheEir.pe-  DuRiKG  the  ne2;ociation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome 
torrfijnhis  and  Paris,  an  event  happened  whicn  feemed  to 
dommions.  fender  the  fears  that  had  given  rife  to  it  vain, 
and  the  operations  which  were  to  follow  upon  it 
unneceflary.  This  was  the  Emperor's  refigna- 
tion  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  fon  Phihp  ; 
together  with  his  refolution  to  withdraw  entirely 
from  any  concern  in  bufmefs  or  the  affairs  of  this 
world,  in  order  that  he  might  fpend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement  and  folitude. 
Though  it  requires  neither  deep  reflection  nor  ex- 
traordinary difcernment  to  difcover  that  the  flate 
of  royalty  is  not  exempt  from  cares  and  difap- 
pointment ;  though  moft  of  thofe  who  are  exalted 
to  a  throne  find  folicitude,  and  fatiety,  and  dif- 
guft,  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants  in  that  en- 
vied pre-eminence ;  yet  to  defcend  voluntarily 
from  the  fupreme  to  a  fubordinate  ftation,  and 
to  relinquifh  the  polTeffion  of  power  in  order  to 
attain  the  enjoyment  of  happincfs,  feems  to  be 
an  effort  too  great  for  the  human  mind.  Seve- 
ral inflances,    indeed,  occur   in    hiftory,    of  Mo- 


*  Pailav.  lib.  xiil.  p.  163.    F.  Paul,  365.    Thuan.  lib.   xv. 
535.  lib.  xvi.  540.     Mcin-  de  Ribier,  ii    C09,  &c. 
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narchs  who    have   quitted   a    throne,    and   have    book 

ended  their  days  in  retirement.     But  they  were  , '  ^ 

either  weak  Princes,  who  took  this  refolution  *5ss» 
ralhly,  and  repented  of  it  as  foon  as  it  was  taken  ; 
or  unfortunate  JPrinces,  from  whofe  hands  fome 
ftronger  rival  had  wrefled  their  fceptre,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  defcend  with  relutlance  into  a 
private  ftation.  Dioclefian  is  perhaps  the  only 
Prince  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, who  ever  refigned  them  from  deliberate 
choice,  and  who  continued  during  many  years  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  without  fetciiing 
one  penitent  figh,  or  calling  back  one  look  of 
deiire,  towards  the  power  or  dignity  which  he  had 
abandoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  refignation  Thematmi 
fnouM  fill  all  Europe  with  aftonifhment,  and  ^f"''^"^- 
give  rife,  both  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
among  the  hiftorians  of  that  period,  to  various 
conjectures  concerning  the  motives  which  deter- 
mined  a  Prince,-  whofe  ruling  pafTion  had  been 
uniformly  the  love  of  power,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
fix,  when  objedls  of  ambition  continue  to  operate 
with  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  purfued  with 
the  greatefl  ardour,  to  take  a  refolution  fo  fingular 
and  unexpected.  But  while  many  authors  have 
imputed  it  to  motives  fo  frivolous  and  fantaflical 
as  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  influence  any  reafon- 
;&ble  mind ;  while  others  have  imagined  it  to  be 
ike  refult   of  fome   profound   fcheme  of  policy ; 

hlflo- 
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hiftorians  more  Intelligent,    and  better  informed, 
neither  afcribe  it  to  caprice,  nor  fearch  for  myfte- 
*555«      rious  fecrets  of  ilate,  where   fimple  and  obvious 
caufes  will  fully  account  for  the  Emperor's  con- 
du61;.      Charles  had  been  attacked  early  in   life 
with  the  gout,    and  notwithftanding  all  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  mod  Ikilful  phyficians,    the  vio- 
lence of  the  diftemper  increafed  as  he  advanced 
in  age,  and  the  fits  became  every  year  more  fre- 
quent,    as    well    as    more    fevere.       Not   only 
was  the   vigour   of  his   conRitution  broken,  but 
the  faculties   of  his  mind   were  impaired  by  the 
excruciating  torments  which  he   endured.      Du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  fits,  he  was  altogether 
incapable  of  applying  to  bufinefs,  and  even  when 
they  began  to  abate,  as  it  was  only  at  inten-als 
that  he  could  attend  to  what  was  ferious,  he  gave 
up  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  trifling    and  even 
childifh  occupations,  which  ferved- to  relieve  or  to 
amufe  his  mind,    enfeebled   and   worn  out  with 
excefs  of  pain.     Under   thefe  circumflances,  the 
conduct  of  fuch  affairs  as   occurred  of  courfe  in 
governing  fo  many  kingdoms,  was  a  burden  more 
than  fufficient ;    but   to  pufh  forward   and  com- 
plete the  vafl   fchemes,  which  the  ambition  of  his 
more  active  years  had  formed,  or  to  keep  in  view 
and    carry  on   the   fame   great  fyftem  of  policy, 
extending  to   every  nation  in  Europe,    and  con- 
nected   \dth    the    operations   of  every   different 
court,    were  functions  which  fo  far  exceeded  hi^ 
ftrength,    that  they  opprefled    and  overwhelmed 
14  his 
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his  mmd.     As  he  had  been  lono;  accuflomed  to    book 

-  XI 

view  the  bufinefs  of  every  department,    whether  '     , 

civil  or  military,  or  ecclefiaftical,  with  his  own  »iS5- 
eyes,"  and  to  decide  concerrhig  it  according  to 
his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmofl:  pain  when 
he  felt  his  'lifirmities  increafe  fo  faft:  upon  him, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  commit  the  condudl  of  all 
affairs  to  his  minifters.  He  imputed  every  mif- 
fortune  which  befel  him,  and  every  mifcarriage 
that  happened,  even  when  the  former  was  un- 
avoidable, or  the  latter  accidenta!,  to  his  inabi- 
lity to  take  the  infpeftion  of  bufmefs  himfelf. 
He  complained  of  his  hard  fortune,  in  being 
oppofed,  in  his  declining  years,  to  a  rival,  who 
•was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  that  while 
Henry  could  take  and  execute  all  his  refolutions 
in  perfon,  he  Ihould  now  be  reduced,  both  in 
council  and  in  adlion,  to  rely  on  the  talents  and 
exertions  of  other  men.  Having  thus  grown  old 
before  his  time,  he  wifely  judged  it  more  decent  to 
conceal  his  infirmities  in  fome  folitude,  than  to  ex- 
pofe  them  any  longer  to  the  public  eye ;  and  pru- 
dently determined  not  to  forfeit  the  fame,  or 
lofe  the  acquifitions  of  his  better  years,  by  flrug- 
gling  with  a  vain  obflinacy,  to  retain  the  reins 
of  government,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
hold  them  with  fleadinefs,  or  to  guide  them  with 
addrefs  *. 

But 

•  Don  Lcvefque,  in  his  memoirs  of  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
gives  a  reafon  for  the  Emperor's  refignation,  which,  as  far  as 
I  recolleifVi  is  not  mendoned  by  any  other  hiftorian.    He  fays, 

tha^ 
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But  though  Charles  had  revolved  this  fchemc 
in  his  mind  for  feveral  years,  and  had  commu- 
nicated it  to  his  fillers  the  dowager  Queens  of' 
France  and  Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of 
his  intention,  but  offered  to  accompany  him  to 
whatever  place  of  retreat  he  Ihould  chufe;  fe- 
veral things  had  hitherto  prevented  his  carrying  it 
into  execution.  He  could  not  think  of  loading 
his  fon  with  the  government  of  fo  many  king- 

that  the  Emperor  having  ceded  the  governmeiit  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan  to  his  fon,  upoa 
his  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  England  ;  Philip  notwith- 
ftanding  the   advice   and  entreaties  of  his  father,  removed 
moll  of  the  minifters  and  officers  whom  he  had  employed  in 
thofe  countries,  and  appointed  creatures   of  his  own,  to  fill 
the  places   which  they  held.     That  he  afpired  openly,  and 
with  little  delicacy,  to  obtain  a  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  in  the  Low-Countries.  That  he  endeavoured  to  thwart 
the  Emperor's  meafures,  and  to  limit  his  authority,  behaving 
towards  him  fometimes  with  inattention,  and  fometimes  with 
haughtinefs.     That  Charles,  finding  that  he  mufl  either  yield 
on  every  occafion  to  his  fon,  or  openly  contend  with  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  either  of  thefe,   which  were  both  difagreeabk 
and  mortifying  to  a  fiither,  he  took  the  refolution  of  refign- 
jng  his  crowns,  and  of  retiring  from  the  world,  vol.  i.  p.  24, 
&c.     Don  Levefque  derived  his  information  concerning  thefe 
curious  fads,  which  he  relates  very  briefly,  from  the  original 
papers  ot  Cardinal  Granvclle.     But  as  that  vaft  colleftion  of 
papers,    which   has   been    prefer vtd   and   arranged  by  M. 
I'Abbc  Boi7.(jt  of  Befan9on,  though  one  of  the  mofl  valuable 
hillorical  monuments  ot  the  fixteenth  century,  and  which  can- 
not fail  of  throwing  much  light  on  the  tranfadion'.  of  Charles 
V.  is  not  publiflied,  I  cannot  deternuue  what  degree  of  credit 
{hould  be  given  to  this  account  of  Charles's  refignation.     I 
have  therefore  taken  no  notice  of  it  in  relating  this  event. 

doms. 
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doms,  until  he  fliould  attain  fuch  maturity  o^  ag?, 
and  of  abilities,  as  would  enab'e  him  to  fuflain 
that  weighty  burden.  But  as  Philip  had  now 
reached  his  twenty-eighth  year,  and  had  been 
early  accuftomed  to  "bufmefs,  for  which  -he  dif- 
covered  both  inclination  and  capacity,  it  can 
hardly  be  imputed  to  the  partia'ity  of  paternal 
afFedion,  that  his  fcruples,  with  regard  to  this 
point,  were  entirely  removed  ;  and  that  he  thought 
he  might  place  his  fon,  without  further  hefitation 
or  delay,  on  the  throne  which  he  himfelf  was 
about  to  abandon.  His  mother's  fituatlon  had 
been  another  obftrudion  in  his  way.  For  al- 
though flie  had  continued  ahnoll  fifty  years  in 
confinement,  and  under  the  fame  diforder  of 
mind  which  concern  for  her  hufband's  death  had 
brought  upon  her,  yet  the  government  of  Spain 
was  flill  vefled  in  her  jointly  with  the  Emperor  ; 
her  name  was  inferted  together  with  his  in  all  the 
public  inftruments  iifued  in  that  kingdom  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to 
her,  that  they  would  probably  have  fcrupled  to 
recognii'e  Philip  as  their  fovereign,  unlefs  fhe  had 
confented  to  sffume  him  as  her  partner  on  the 
throne.  Her  utter  incapacity  for  bufinefs  rendered 
it  impoffible  to  obtain  her  confent.  But  her 
death,  which  happened  this  year,  removed  this 
difficulty ;  and  as  Charles,  upon  that  event,  be- 
came fole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  fucceffion 
open  to  his  fon.  The  war  with  France  had  like- 
wife  been  a  reafon  for  retaining  the  adminiftration 
of  affairs,  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely 
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BOOK  foHcItous  to  have  terminated  it,  that  he  might 
have  given  up  his  kingdoms  to  his  fon  at  peace 
*5S5-  with  all  the  world.  But  as  Henry  had  difcovered 
no  difpofition  to  clofe  with  any  of  his  overtures, 
and  had  even  reje(^ed  propofals  of  peace,  which 
were  equal  and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  feemed  to 
indicate  a  fixed  purpofe  of  continuing  hoftilities,  'le 
aw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  longer  in  expectation  of 
an  event,  which,  however  defirablej  was  altogether 
uncertain. 

The  forma-  ^g  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  junc» 
■which  iie  ture  for  executing  the  fchcme  which  he  had  long 
execute  i  j^-^^,ji^^|-^^j^  Charles  refolved  to  refign  his  king- 
doms to  his  fon,  with  a  folemnity  fuitable  to  the 
importance  of  the  tranfaclion,  and  to  perform 
this  lafc  act  of  lovereignty  with  fuch  formal  pomp, 
5is  might  leave  a  lading  impreffion  on  the  minds 
not  only  of  his  fubjed^  but  of  his  fucceffor. 
With  this  view  he  called  Philip  out  of  England, 
where  the  peevifh  temper  of  his  Queen,  which 
increafed  with  her  defpair  of  having  iffue,  ren- 
dered him  extremely  unhappy  ;  and  the  jealoufy 
of  the  Englifh  left  him  no  hopes  of  obtaining 
the  direction  of  their  aflfairs.  Having  aiTembled 
the  States  of  the  Low-Countries  at  Bruffels,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  Oclober,  Charles  feated  him- 
felf,  for  the  lafl:  time,  in  the  chair  of  flate,  on 
one  fide  of  which  Vv^as  placed  his  fon,  and  on  the 
other  his  filler  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of 
the  Netherlands,  wiih  a  fplendid  retinue  of  the 
princes   of  the  Empire  and  grandees    of   Spain 

ftanding 
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ftanding  behind  him.     The  prefident  of  the  coun-    book 

cil  of  Flanders,  by  his  command,  explained  in  a 1^^ 

few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  this  extra-  155s. 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  States.  He  then  read 
the  inftrument  of  refignation,  by  which  Charles 
furrendered  to  his  fon  Philip  all  his  territories, 
jiirifdiclion,  and  authority  in  the  Low-Countries, 
abfolving  his  fubjeds  there  from  their  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  tranf- 
fer  to  Philip  his  lawful  heir,  and  to  ferve  him  with 
the  fame  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifefted, 
during  fo  long  a  courfe  of  years,  in  fupport  of  his 
government, 

Charles  then  rofe  from  his  feat,  and  leaning 
on  the  flioulder  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  becaufe 
he  was  unable  to  ftand  without  fupport,  he  ad- 
drelTed  himfelf  to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  allift:  his 
memory,  he  recountedj  with  dignity,  but  with- 
out oflentation^  all  the  great  things  which  he  had 
undertaken  and  performed  fmce  the  commence- 
ment of  his  adminillration.  He  obferved,  that, 
from  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  de- 
dicated all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public 
objects,  referving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  eafe,  and  very  little  for  the  en- 
joyment of  private  pleafure  ;  that  either  in  a 
pacific  or  hoflile  manner,  he  had  vifited  Ger- 
many nine  times,  Spain  fix  times,  France  four 
times,  Italy  feven  times,  the  Low-Countries  ten 
times,   England  twice,   Africa  as  often,  and   had 

Vol.  IV.  P  made 
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made  eleven  voyages  by  (ea ;  that  while  his  health 
permitted  him  to  difchaige  his  duty,  and  the 
i555'  vigour  of  his  conflitution  was  equal,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  the  arduous  office  of  governing  fuch 
extenfive  dominions,  he  had  never  fhunned  la- 
bour, nor  repined  under  fatigue ;  that  now  v^^hen 
his  health  was  broken,  and  his  vigour  exhaufled 
by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  dillemper,  his  grow- 
ing infirmities  admoniflied  him  to  retire,  nor  was 
he  fo  fond  of  reigning,  as  to  retain  the  fceptre  in 
an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to 
protect  his  fubjects,  or  to  fecure  to  them  the 
happinefs  which  he  wifhed  they  fliould  enjoy  ;, 
that  inllead  of  a  fovereign  worn  out  with  dii- 
eafes,  and  fcarcely  half  alive,  he  gave  them  one 
in  the  prime  of  life,  accuftomed  already  to  go- 
vern, and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of  youth  all 
the  attention  and  fagacity  of  maturer  years  ;  thas 
ii\  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  adminiflration,^ 
he  had  committed  any  material  error  in  govern- 
ment, or  if,  under  the  prelfure  of  fo  many  and 
great  affairs,  and  amidft  the  attention  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either 
neglected  or  injured  any  of  his  fubjeds,  he  now  im- 
plored their  forgivenefs  ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  fhould 
ever  retain  a  grateful  fenfe  of  their  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment, and  vi-ould  carry  the  remembrance  of  it 
along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his 
Iweetelt  confolation,  as  well  as  the  bed  reward  for 
all  his  fervices,  and  in  his  lafl  prayers  to  Ahnightjr 
<jJod  would  pour  forth  his  moH  earneft  petitions  for 
their  welfare. 
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Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his    book 
knees  and  kilTed  his  father's  hand,   "  If,'*  fays  he,     _^^  -1,_. 
"  1  had  left  you  by  my  death  this  rich  inheritance,       »555' 
to  which  I  have  made  fuch  large  additions,  fome 
regard  would  have  been  juflly  due  to  my  memory 
on  that  account ;    but  now,  when  1  voluntarily  re- 
fign  to  you  what  I   might  have  flill   retained,   I 
may  well  expedl  the  warmefl  exprefTion  of  thanks: 
on  your  part.     With   thefe,   however,   I  difpenfe, 
and  fhail  confider   your   concern  for  the  welfare 
of  your  fubje6ls,  and   your  love  of  them,   as  the 
bell  and  mod  acceptable  teftimony  of  your  gra- 
titude   to  me.     It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wife  and 
virtuous    adminiflration,    to    juftify    thfe    extraor- 
dinary proof  which  I,  this  day,  give  of  my  pa- 
ternal affeftion,   and  to  demoflftrate  that  you  are 
worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repofe  in  you. 
Preferve     an     in^^iolable     regard     for     religion  ; 
maintain   the    CathoHc    faith    in    its    purity  j    lee 
the  laws  of  your  country  be  facred  in  your  eyes  j 
encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your 
people ;  and  if  the  time  fhould  ever  come,  when 
you  fliall  wifli  to  enjoy   the  tranquillity  of  private 
life,  may   you    have    a   fon   endowed   with   fuch 
qualities,  that  you  can  refign  your  fceptre  to  him, 
with  as  much   faiisfadion  as   1  give   up   mine  to 
you.'* 

As  foon  as  Charles  had  finillied  this  long  ad- 
drefs  to  his  fubjedts  and  to  their  new  fovereign, 
he  funk  into  the  chair,  exhaufted  and  ready  to 
faint  with  the  fatigue  of  fuch  an   extraordinary 

P  z  effort. 
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BOOK  effort.  During  his  difcourfe,  the  whole  audience 
.^^  1,^.  melted  into  tears,  fome  from  admiration  of  his 
'->->^''  magnanimity,  others  foftened  by  the  expreflions  of 
tendernefs  towards  his  fon,  and  of  Idve  to  his 
people  ;  and  all  were  affected  with  the  deepeft  for- 
row  at  lofmg  a  fovereign,  who,  during  his  admi- 
niflration,  had  dirtinguifhed  the  Netherlands,  his 
native  country,  with  particular  marks  of  his  regard 
and  attachment. 

Philip  then  arofe  from  his  knees,  and  after 
returning  thanks  to  his  father,  with  a  low  and 
fubmiflive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  which  his  un- 
exampled bounty  had  bellowed  upon  him,  he 
addreffed  the  affembly  of  the  States,  and  regret- 
ting his  inability  to  fpeak  the  Flemifli  language- 
with  fuch  facility  as  to  exprefs  what  he  felt  on  this 
interefting  occafion,  as  well  as  what  he  owed  to 
his  good  fubjedls  in  the  Netherlands,  he  begged 
iliat  they  would  permit  Granvelle,  Bifhop  of  ArraSy 
to  deliver  what  he  had  given  him  in  charge  to- 
fpeak  in  his  name.  Granvelle,  in  a  long  dif- 
courfe, expatiated  on  the  zeal  with  which  Philip 
was  animated  for  the  good  of  his  fubjeds,  on  his^ 
refolution  to  devote  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
promoting  of  their  happinefs,  and  on  his  inten- 
tion to  imitate  his  father's  example  in  diftin- 
guifhing  the  Netherlands  witli  peculiar  marks  oF 
his  regard.  Maes,  a  lawyer  of  great  eloquence, 
replied,  in  the  name  of  the  Stales,  with  large  pro- 
feflions  of  their  fidelity  and  affedion  to  their  new 
fovereign. 

Theu 
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Then  Mary,  Qiieen  Dowager  of  Hungary,  re-    b  0^0  k 
fjgned  the  regency  with  which  flie  had  been  en-  v^ — ,/— — ' 
trufted  by  her  brother  during  the  fpace  of  twenty-       '^^^" 
five  years.     Next   day  Philip,   in  prefence   of  the  January  6. 
States,  took  the  ufual  oaths  to  maintain  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  his  fubjeds  ;  and  all  the  members, 
in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of  their  conftituents, 
fwore  allegiance  to  him '. 

A  FEW  weeks  after  this  tranfaclion,  Charles,  in 
an  aflembly  no  lefs  fplendid,  and  with  a  ceremonial 
equally  pompous,  refigned  to  his  fon  the  crowns  of 
Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them, 
both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world.  Of  all  thefe 
vaft  poffeflions,  he  referved  nothing  for  himfelf  but 
an  annual  penfion  of  an  hundred  thoufand  crowns, 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and  to  afford 
him  a  fniall  fum  for  ads  of  beneficence  and 
charity ", 

1  As 

'  Godleveus  Relatio  Abdicationis  Car.  V.  ap.Goldaft.  Polit. 
Iinptr.  p.  377.     Strada  de  Bello  Belgico,  lib.  i.  p.  5. 

"  The  Emperor's  refignation  is  an  event  not  only  of  fuch 
importance,  but  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  precife  date  of  it, 
one  would  cxpeft,  fhould  have  been  afcertained  by  hiiloriaiu 
with  the  greateil  accuracy.  There  is,  however,  an  amazintr 
iind  unaccountable  diverfity  among  them  with  regard  to  tins 
point.  All  agree,  that  the  deed  by  which  Charles  tran.sfcr- 
red  to  his  fon  his  dominions  in  the  Netherlands,  bears  date 
at  Bruffels  the  2jth  of  October.  Sandoval  lixes  on  the  281!) 
oi  O'£lober,  as  the  day  on  which  tlie  ceremony  of  refignation 
happened,  and  he  was  prefcnt  at  the  tranfadlion,  vol.  ii. 
p.  ';cj2.  Godleveus,  who  publifKcd  a  treatife  dc  Abdicatione 
Caroli   V.    fixes  the   public    ceremony,  as   well  as  the  date  of 
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BOOK.  As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  m  Spain, 

■  .^^^.  hoping  that  the  drynefs  and  the  warmth  of  the 

1556.  chmate  In  that  country  might  mitigate  the  violence 

iii  his  refi-  of  his  difeafe,   which   had  been  much   increafed 

dence  in  ^     ^^^  moiilure  of  the  air   and  the  rigour  of  the 

the  inftrument  of  refignation,  on  the  25th.  Pere  Barre,  I: 
know  not  on  what  authority,  fixes  it  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, Hill.  d'Alem.  viii.  976.  Herrera  agrees,  with  Godle- 
veus  in  his  account  of  this  matter,  tom.  i.  155.  as  Hkcwife 
does  Pallavicini,  vvhofe  authority  with  refpcft  to  dates,  and 
every  thing  where  a  minute  accuracy  is  requifite,  is  of  great 
weight,  Hift.  hb.  xvi.  p.  16S.  Hillorians  differ  no  lefs  with 
regard  to  the  day  on  which  Charles  refigned  the  crown  of 
Spain  to  his  fon.  According  to  M.  de  Thou,  it  was  a  month 
after  his  having  ref:gned  his  dominions  in  the  Netherlands, 
i.  e.  about  the  25th  of  November,  Thuan.  lib.  xvi.  p.  ^^71. 
According  to  Sandf^val,  it  was  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1556, 
Sand.  ii.  603.  Antonio  de  Vera  agrees  with  him,  Epitome 
del  Vida  dtl  Car.  V.  p.  1 10.  According  to  Pallavicini,  it 
was  on  the  17th,  Pal.  hb.  xvi  p.  16S.  and  with  him  Herrera 
agrees,  Vida  del  D.  Fehpe,  tom.  i.  p.  233.  But  Ferreras 
fixes  it  on  the  firft  day  of  January,  Hift.  Gener.  tom.  ix. 
p.  371.  M.  de  Bcaucaire  fuppofts  the  refignation  of  the  crown 
of  Spet^in  to  have  been  executed  a  few  days  after  the  refignation 
of  the  Netherlands,  Com.  de  Reb.  Gall,  p- S79.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Vaucelles,  though 
Charles  had  made  over  all  his  dominions  to  his  fon  fome  weeks 
previous  to  the  conclufion  of  it,  all  the  ftipiilations  are  in  the 
Emperor's  name,  and  Philip  is  only  llyled  King  of  England, 
and  Naples.  It  is  certain  Phihp  was  not  proclaimed  King  of 
Cailile,  Sec.  at  Valladolid  fooner  than  the  24th  of  March, 
Sandov,  ii.  p.  606  ;  and,  previous  to  that  ceremony,  he  did 
not  chufe,  it  fhould  feem,  to  affume  the  title  of  King  of 
any  of  his  Spanifti'  kingdoms,  or  to  perform  any  a£l  of  royal 
jurifdidlion.  In  a  deed  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  truce,  dated 
April  19,  he  affumes  the  title  of  King  of  Caftile,  &c.  in  the  1 
ufvial  ftyle  of  the  Spanifli  monarchs  in  that  3ge.  Corps  Dipl. 
tom.  iv.    Append,  p.  85. 

winters 
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winters   in   the  Netherlands,    he    was    extremely     j^ook 

.  XL 

impatient   to   embark  for  that   kingdom,    and    to    _    /  _r 
difengage  himfelf   entirely  from    bufmefs,   which       1556- 
he  found  to  be  impoflible  v^^hile  he  remained  in 
Bruflfels.       But    his    phyficians    remonflrated    fo  ^'SJ° 
ftrongly  againft  his  venturing  to  fea  at  that  cold  and  f^""^/'',''*  "^ 
boifterous  feafon  of  the  year,  that   he  confented,  lands. 
though  with  reluctaace,  to  put  off  his  voyage  for 
fome  months. 

By  yielding  to  their  intreaties,  he  had  the  fa-  Promotes 
tisfaftion,  before  he  left  the  Low-Countries,  of  tiation  for 
taking  a  confiderable  ftep  towards  a  peace  with  ^^^^' 
France,  which  he  ardently  wiflied  for,  not  only 
on  his  fon's  account,  but  that  he  might  have  the 
merit,  when  quitting  the  world,  of  re-eftablifh- 
ing  that  tranquillity  in  Europe,  which  he  had 
banifhed  out  of  it  almoft  from  the  time  that  he 
aflumed  the  adminiflration  of  affairs.  Previous 
to  his  refignation,  commifTioners  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  by  the  French  King,  in  order 
to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prifoners.  In  their 
conferences  at  the  abbey  of  Vaucelles,  near  Cam- 
bray,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  propofed  for 
terminating  hoflilities  between  the  contending 
monarchs,  by  a  long  truce,  during  the  fubfiftence 
ot  which,  and  without  difcufTrng  their  refpeflive 
claims,  each  fhould  retain  what  was  now  in  his 
polfellion,  Charles,  fenfible  how  much  his  king- 
doms were  exhaufled  by  the  expenfive  and  almpfl 
continual  wars  in  which  his  ambition  had  engaged 
him,  and  eager  to  gain  for  his  foa  a  fliort  interval 

iU  of 
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BOOK  of  peace,  that  he  might  eftablifli  himfelf  firmly 
v^-— .-*-*-'  on  his  throne,  declared  warmly  lor  clofmg  with 
^^^"'  the  overture,  though  manifeltly  diflionourable  as 
well  as  difadvantageous ;  and  fuch  was  the  refped 
due  to  his  wifdom  and  experience,  that  Philip, 
notwithilanding  his  unwillingnefs  to  purchafe 
peace  by  fuch  conceflions,  did  not  prefume  to 
urge  his  opinion  in  oppofition  to  that  of  his 
father. 


Atmce  Henry  could  not  have  hefitated  one  moment 

concluded.  •    •         ■  •  r  r     ^ 

about  giving  tiis  conlent  to  a  truce,  on  lucn  con- 
ditions as  would  leave  him  in  quiet  polTeflion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  domi- 
nions, together  with  the  important  conquefts 
which  he  had  made  on  the  German  frontier.  But 
it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  reconcile  fuch  a  ftep  with 
the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to  the 
Pope,  in  his  late  treaty  with  him.  The  Con- 
flable  Montmorency,  however,  reprefented  in 
fuch  a  flriking  light  the  imprudence  of  facri- 
ficing  the  true  interefls  of  his  kingdom  to  thefe 
rafh  obligations,  and  took  fuch  advantage  of  the 
abfence  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  had  fe- 
duced  the  King  into  his  alliance  with  the  Caraffas, 
that  Henry,  who  was  naturally  flu6tuating  and  un- 
fteady,  and  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice  laft: 
given  him,  authorifed  his  ambaffidors  to  fign  a 
,.„.  peb^  treaty  of  truce  with  the  Emperor  for  five  years,  on 
the  terms  which  had  been  propofcd.  But  tHat  he 
might  not  feem  to  have  altogether  forgotten  his 
^lly  the  Pope,  who,  he  forefaw,  would  be  highly 
,  exafpc- 
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exafperated,   he,    in    order   to  foothe    him,    took     rook 

care  that  he  fliould  be  exprefsly  included  in  the   , ,^,^ 

truce  \  '^^*^- 

The    Count   of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blo'is,  and   Ratified  by 
the  Admiral  Coligny   to   Brufiels  ;  the  former  tb   narch™"' 
be   prefent   when  the   King   of  France,   and   the 
latter  when  the  Emperor  and  his  fon,  ratified  the 
treaty  and  bound   themfelves  by  oath   to  obferve 
if.     When    an    account    of   the    conferences    at   xie Pore's 
Vaucelles,   and  of  tlie  conditions  of  truce  which   a'^""'^-- 

'  merit  a':d 

had  been  propofed  there,  were  firft  carried  to  diitief*. 
Rome,  it  gave  the  Pope  no  manner  of  difquiet. 
He  trufted  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
monarch,  that  he  would  not  allow  himfelf  to 
think  that  Henry  could  forget  fo  foon,  or  violate 
fo  fliamefully,  all  the  ftipulations  in  his  league 
with  him.  He  had  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  the 
Emperor's  wifdom,  that  he  made  no  doubt  of 
his  refufmg  his  confent  to  a  truce  on  fuch  une- 
qual terras ;  and  on  both  thefe  accounts  he  con- 
fidently  pronounced   that    thi?,    like    many    pre- 

■'  Mtm.  de  Ribicr,  ii.  6z6.  Corps  Diplom.  to;n.  iv, 
App.  8 1. 

>'  One  of  Admiral  de  Coligr.y's  attendants,  who  wrote  t,o 
the  court  of  France  an  account  of  what  ha-jpened  wiii'.e  they 
refided  at  Bruffels,  takes  notice,  as  an  ir.itance  of  Phihp's 
unpolitenefs,  that  he  received  the  French  ambaifador  in  an 
apartment  hung  with  tapeftry,  w-hich  reprefented  the  battJe  of 
Pavia,  the  manner  in  which  Francis  I.  was  taken  prilun^fr,  hi^ 
voyage  to  Spain,  with  all  the  mortifying  circiimilances  of  his 
captivity   and   impriionment    at    Madrid.       Mem,    de    Ribicr, 

cedin:: 
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^xf^  ceding  negociations,  would  terminate  in  nothing. 
But  later  and  more  certain  intelligence  foon  con- 
vinced him  that  no  reafoning  in  political  affairs 
is  more  fallacious,  than,  becaufe  an  event  is  im- 
probable, to  conclude  that  it  will  not  happen. 
The  fudden  and  unexpected  conclufion  of  the 
truce  filled  Paul  with  aftonifhment  and  terror. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  durft  not  encounter 
that  ftorm  of  indignation,  to  which  he  knew 
that  he  (hould  be  expofed  from  the  haughty 
Pontiff,  who  had  fo  good,  reafon  to  be  incenfed; 
but  departing  abruptly  from  Rome,  he  left  to 
the  Cardinal  Tournoii  the  difficult  tafk  of  at- 
tempting to  foothe  Paul  and  his  nephe\'is.  They 
were  fully  fenfible  of  the  perilous  fituation  in 
which  they  now  Hood.  By  their  engagements 
with  France,  which  were  no  longer  fecret,  they 
had  highly  irritated  Philip.  They  dreaded  the 
violence  of  his  implacable  temper.-  The  Duke 
of  Alva,  a  minifter  fitted,  as  well  by  his  abili- 
ties as  by  the  fe verity  of  his  nature,  for  exe- 
cuting .all  Philip's  rigorous  fchemes,  had  ad- 
vanced from  Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to 
affemble  troops  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Eccle- 
fiaftical  State.  While  they,  if  deferted  by  France, 
mufl:  not  only  relinquifii  all  the  hopes  of  dominion 
and  fovereignty  ro  which  their  ambition  afpired, 
but  remain  expofed  to  the  rcfentment  of  the  Spanifh 
monarch,  without  one  ally  to  protect  them  againll 
'ian  enemy  with  whom  they  were  fo  httle  able  to 
contend. 

Under 
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Under  thefe  circumftances,  Paul  had  recourfe     book 

to  the  arts  of  negociation  and  intrigue  ;  of  which   ■_  -^ ' r 

the  Papal  court  knows  well  how  to  avail  itfelf  in  ^is^. 
order  to  ward  off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an  toie-kmciie 
enemy  fuperior  in  power.  He  affeded  to  approve 
highly  of  the  truce,  as  an  happy  expedient  for 
putting  a  ftop  to  the  effufion  of  Chrillian  blood. 
He  exprelTed  h'vs  warmeft  wifhes  that  it  might 
prove  the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  peace.  He 
exhorted  the  rival  Princes  to  embrace  this  favour- 
able opportunity  of  fetting  on  foot  a  negociation 
for  that  purpofe,  and  offered,  as  their  common 
father,  to  be  mediator  between  them.  Under 
this  pretext,  he  appointed  Cardinal  Rebiba  his 
nuncio  to  the  court  of  Bruffels,  and  his  nephew 
Cardinal  Caraffa  to  that  of  Paris.  The  public 
inftrudioRS  given  to  both  were  the  fame  ;  that 
they  fiiould  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  pre- 
vail with  the  two  monarchs  to  accept  of  the 
Pope's  mediation,  that,  by  means  of  it,  peace 
might  be  re-eftabli/hed,  and  meahires  might  be 
taken  for  affembling  a  general  council.  But 
under  this  fpecious  appearance  of  zeal  for  attain- 
ing objecls  fo  defirable  in  themfelves,  and  fo 
becoming  his  facred  character  to  purfue,  Paul 
concealed  very  diffeient  intentions.  Caraffa,  be- 
fides  his  public  inftruclions,  received  a  private 
•commiffion  to  foHcit  the  French  King  to  re- 
nounce the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  en- 
gagements with  the  Holy  See  ;  and  he  was  em- 
powered to  fpare  neither  entreatie.-^,  nor  promifes, 
nor  bribes,  in   order   to   gain  that  point.     This, 

both 
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BOOK  both  the  uncle  and  the  nephew  confidered  as  the 
'^'*  real  end  of  the  embalTy  ;  while  the  other  ferved 
to  amufe  the  vulgar,  or  to  deceive  the  Emperor 
and  his  fon.  The  Cardinal,  accordingly,  fet 
out  inftamly  for  Paris,  and  travelled  with  the 
greatefl  expedition,  while  Rebiba  was  detained 
fome  weeks  at  Rome  ;  and  when  it  became  ner 
ceiTary  for  him  to  begin  his  iourney,  he  received 
fecret  orders  to  protrad  it  as  much  as  pollible, 
that  the  iiTue  of  Caraffa's  negociation  might  be 
known  before  he  Ihould  reach  BruiTels,  and  ac- 
cording to  that,  proper  directions  might  be 
given  to  him  vith  regard  to  the  tone  which  he 
ihould  affume,  in  treating  with  the  Emperor  and 
his  fon  "■. 

Caraffa  made  his  entry  into  Paris  with  extra- 
ordinary pomp  J  and  having  prefented  a  confe- 
crated  fword  to  Henry,  as  the  Protector,  on 
vvhofe  aid  the  Pope  relied  in  the  prefent  exigency, 
he  befought  him  not  to  difregard  the  entreaties 
of  a  parent  in  diftrefs,  but  to  employ  that  weapon 
■which  he  gave  him  in  his  defence.  I'his  he  re- 
prefentcd  not  only  as  a  duty  of  filial  piety,  but 
as  an  act  of  jullice*  As  the  Pope,  from  confi- 
dence  in  the  affiilance  and  fupport  which  his  late 
treaty  v.'ith  France  entitled  him  to  expeft,  had 
taken  fuch  fteps  as  liad  irritated  the  King  of 
Spain,  he  conjured  Henry  not  to  fuller  Paul  and 
his  family  to  be   crufhed  under  the  weight  of  that 

'^  Pallav.    lib.  xiii.    p.  169.       Burnet   Hid.    of  Ivefonu.  ii. 
App.  309. 

refent- 
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"refentment,  which  they    had  drawn  on  themfelves     book 

merely   by    their  attachment  to  France.     Together    , ^,— — » 

with    this    argument    addrelTed   to   his   generofit}'-,        '^sf^- 
he   employed    another    which    he    hoped    would 
work  on    his  ambition.      He    affirmed    that  now 
was   the  time,  when,  with   the  mod  certain   pro- 
Tped  of  fuccefs,   he   might  attack   Philip '3   domi- 
nions in  Italy  ;    that  the  flower  of  the  veteran  Spa- 
nifh  bands   had  periflied  in  the  wars  of  Hungary, 
Germany,  and  the  Lo w- Countries  ;    that  .the  Em- 
peror had    left   his  fon  an  exhaufted  treafury,  and 
kingdoms  drained  of  men  ;  that  he  had   no  longer 
to    contend    with    the    abiHties,    the    experience, 
and   good   fortune    of  Charles,  but  with  a   mai$ 
narch    fcarcely  feated  on    his    throne,  unpratSlifed 
in  command,  odious  to  many  of  the  Italian  itates, 
and  dreaded  by  all.     lie  promifed  that  the  Pope, 
who   had  already   levied    foldiers,  would  bring   a 
confiderable  army  into  the  field,  which,  when  joined 
by  a  fufficient  number  of  French  troops,  might, 
by  one  brifk  and  fudden  effort,  drive  the  Spaniards 
out   of  Naples,  and  add  to  the  crown  of  France 
a  kingdom,   the   conqueft   of  which  had  been  the 
great  objeft  of   all   his  predeceflbrs  during  half  a 
century,  and  the  chief  motive  of  all  their  expeditions 
into  Italy. 


J^'y  3' 


Every  v^^ord   CarafFa  fpoke  made   a  deep  im-   Ti.LircfRc;. 
prefnon  on  Henry  ;    confcious,  on  the  one  hand, 
that   the    Pope    had   jufc   caufe    to   reproach    him 
with  having  violated  the  laws  not  only  of  gene- 

rofitv 
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BaoK  liofity  but  of  decency,  when  he  renounced  his 
...^^ -.^  league  with  him,  and  had  agreed  to  the  truce  of 
^S5^-  Vaucelles  ;  and  eager,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  to  dillinguifh  his  reign  by  a  conqued,  which 
three  former  monarchs  had  attempted  without 
fuccefs,  but  likewife  to  acquire  an  eftabhfhment 
of  fuch  dignity  and  value  for  one  of  his  fons. 
Reverence,  however,  for  the  oath,  by  which  he 
had  fo  lately  confirmed  the  truce  of  Vaucelles  j 
the  extreme  old  age  of  the  Pope,  whofe  death 
might  occafion  an  entire  revolution  in  the  politi- 
cal fyflem  of  Italy ;  together  with  the  reprefent- 
ations  of  Montmorency,  v/ho  lepeated  all  the 
Arguments  he  had  ufed  againfl  the  firft  league 
with  Paul,  and  pointed  out  the  great  and  imme- 
diate advantages  which  France  derived  from  the 
truce ;  kept  Henry  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe, 
and  might  poffibly  have  outweighed  all  CarafFa's 
arguments.  But  the  Cardinal  was  not  fuch  a 
novice  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  negociation,  as 
not  to  have  expedients  ready  for  removing  or  fur- 
mounting  all  thefe  obflacles.  To  obviate  the 
king's  fcruple  with  regard  to  his  oath,  he  pro- 
duced powers  from  the  Pope  to  abfolve  him  from 
the  obligation  of  it.  By  way  of  fecurity  againfl:  any 
danger  which  he  might  apprehend  from  the  Pope's 
death,  he  engaged  that  his  uncle  would  make  fuch 
a  nomination  of  Cardinals,  as  (hould  give  Henry  the 
abiolute  command  of  the  next  eledion,  and  enable 
him  to  place  in  the  papal  chair  a  perfon  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  interelf. 

K  In 
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In  order  to    counterbalance  the  efFecl   of  the     book 

Conflable's  opinion   and  influence,   he  employed    . ..--*j 

not  only  the  a6live  talents  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  ^55^. 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorrain,  but  the  addrefs  of  the  Queen,  aided  by 
the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who, 
unfortunately  for  France,  co-operated  with  Ca- 
therine in  this  point,  though  fhe  took  pleafure, 
on  almofl  every  other  occafion,  to  thwart  and 
mortify  her.  They,  by  their  united  felicitations, 
eafily  fwayed  the  King,  who  leaned,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  that  fide  towards  which  they  wilhed 
him  to  incline.  All  Montmorency's  prudent  re- 
monftrances  were  difregarded  ;  the  nuncio  ab- 
folved  Henry  from  his  oath  ;  and  he  figned  a  new 
league  with  the  Pope,  which  re-kindled  the 
flames  of  War  both  in  Italv  and  in  the  Low- 
Countries. 

As  foon  as  Paul  was  informed  by  his  nephew  juiygr. 
that  there  was  a  fair  profpe<5t.  of  his  fucceedins;  in   "^^e  Pope's 

AT  O  Violent  pro- 

this  negociation,  he  difpatched  a  meifenger  after   ceedings 

,  •         -r.    L  M  -1  J  3gainll  Phi. 

the  nuncio  Ktbiba,  v/irn  orders  to  return  to  lip. 
Rome,  without  proceeding  to  Bruffels.  As  it 
was  now  no  longer  neceifary  to  preferve  that  tone 
of  moderation  which  fuited  the  charader  of  a 
mediator,  and  which  he  had  affe£led  to  affurae, 
or  to  put  any  farther  reftraint  upon  his  refent- 
Hient  againft  Philip,  he-  boldly  threw  off  the 
maik,  and  took  fuch  violent  fteps  as  rendered  a 
rupture  unavoidable.  He  feized  and  imprifoned 
the  Spanifh  envoy  at  his  court.  He  excommuni- 
cated 
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BOOK     cated  the   Colonnas  j  and  having  deprived    Mark 
v_,^^_;,_^   j^ntonio,   the  head   of  that  family,   of  the  duke- 
^is^-       (lorn  of  Pahano,  he  granted    that   dignity,    toge- 
ther with  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  to  his  nephew 
the  Count  of  Montorio.     He  ordered  a    legal   in- 
,  ■   formation    to  be   prefented   in    the   confiftoiy  of 

Cardinals  againft  Philip,  fetting  forth  that  he, 
notwithftanding  the  fideUty  and  allegiance  due  by 
him  to  the  Holy  See^  of  which  he  held  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  had  not  only  afibrded  a  re- 
treat in  his  dominions-  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the 
Pope  had  excommunicated  and  declared  rebels^ 
but  had  furniflied  them  with  arms,  and  was  ready, 
in  conjunftion  with  them,  to  invade  the  Eccle- 
fiaflical  State  in  an  hoilile  manner ;  that  fuch 
conduct  in  a  vaiTal  was  to  be  deemed  treafon 
againft  his  liege  lord,  the  punifhment  of  which 
was  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief.  Upon  this,  the  con- 
fiftorial  advocate  requefted  the  Pope  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  caufe,  and  to  appoint  aday  for  hearing 
of  it,  when  he  would  make  good  every  article  of  the 
charge,  and  exptft  from  his  juflice  that  fentence 
"uhich  the  heinoufnefs  of  Philip's  crin>es  merited. 
Paul,  whofe  pride  was  highly  flattered  with  the 
idea  of  trying  and  paffing  judgment  on  fo  great  a 
July  27.  king,  aifented  to  his  requeft,  and  as  if  it  had  been 
no  lefs  eafy  to  execute  than  to  pronounce  fuch  a  fen- 
tence, declared  that  he  would  confult  with  the  Car- 
dinals concerning  the  formalities  requifite  in  conduc- 
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But  while  Paul  allowed  his  pride  and  refenf. 
ment  to  drive  him  on  with  fuch  headlong  impe- 
tuofity,  Philip  difcovered  an  amazing  moderation  p,,i'^\*f^, 
on  his  part.  He  had  been  taught  by  the  Spanifh  pe.itiiiou* 
ecclefiallics,  who  had  the  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, a  profound  veneration  for  the  Holy  See. 
This  fentiment,  which  had  been  early  infufed, 
grew  up  with  him  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and 
took  full  pofTeflion  of  his  mind,  which  was  na- 
turally thoughtful,  ferious,  and  prone  to  fuper- 
flition.  When  he  forefaw  a  rupture  with  the 
Pope  approaching,  he  had  fuch  violent  fcruples 
with  refped  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  taking  arms 
againfl  the  Vicegerent  of  Chrift,  and  the  common 
father  of  all  Chriflians,  that  he  confulted  fome 
Spanifh  divines  upon  that  point.  They,  with  the 
ufual  dexterity  of  cafuifts  in  accommodating  their 
refponfes  to  the  circumflances  of  thofe  who  apply 
to  them  for  diredtion,  aflured  him  that,  after  em- 
ploying prayers  and  remonftrances  in  order  to 
bring  the  Pope  to  reafon,  he  had  full  right,  both 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  Chriflianity,  not 
only  to  defend  himlelf  when  attacked,  but  to 
begin  hollilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  moft 
proper  expedient  for  preventing  the  effeds  of 
Paul's  violence  and  injuftice.  Philip  n^verthelefs 
continued  to  deliberate  and  delay,  confidering  it 
as  a  mod  cruel  misfortune,  that  his  adminidra- 
tion  fliould  open  with  an  attack  upon  a  perfon, 
whofe  facred  fundion  and  character  he  fo  highly 
refpeded  ^. 

*"  Ferrer.  Hid.  de  Efpagne,  ix.  373.      Herrera,  i.  308. 
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BOOK         At  laft  the  Duke  of  Alva,   who,  in   compli- 

%_.-J- h   ance  with  his  mafter's  fcruples,  had  continued  to 

15  0.       negociate  Ion?  after  he  fhould  have  begun  to  acl. 

The  Duke  o .  p  b  » 

ct  Alva         finding  Paul  inexorable,  and   that   every  overture 

takes  the  f  .  r    ^     r        ' 

field  agaiiift  oi  pcace,  and  every  appearance  or  nelitation  on 
the  Pope.  Yils  part,  increafed  the  Pontiff's  natural  arrogance, 
Sepi.  5.  took  the  field  and  entered  the  ecclefiaflical  terri- 
tories. His  army  did  not  exceed  twelve  thoufand 
men,  but  it  was  compofed  of  veteran  foldiers, 
and  commanded  chiefly  by  thofe  Rdman  barons, 
whom  Paul's  violence  had  driven  into  exile.  The 
valour  of  the  troops,  together  with  the  animofity 
of  their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel, 
and  to  recover  their  own  eflates,  fupplied  the  want 
of  numbers.  As  none  of  the  French  forces 
were  yet  arrived,  Alva  foon  became  mafler  of  the 
Campagi^a.  Romana;  Ibme  cities  being  furrendered 
through  the  cowardice  of  the  garrifons,  which  con- 
fifted  of  raw  foldiers,  ill  difciplined  and  worfe 
commanded  ;  the  gates  of  others  being  opened  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  eager  to  receive  back 
their  ancient  mafters.  Alva,  that  he  might  not 
be  taxed  with  impiety  in  feizing  the  patrimony  of 
the  church,  took  pofleilion  of  the  towns  which  ca- 
pitulated, in  the  name  of  the  college  of  cardinals, 
to  which,  or  to  the  Pope  that  fhould  be  chofen  to 
fucceed  Paul,  he  declared  that  he  would  immediate- 
ly reflore  them. 

A  truce  le-  The  rapid  progrcfs  of  the  Spaniards,  whofe 
p'.prand  ^^ft^t  troops  made  excurfions  even  to  the  gates  of 
Phihp.  Rome,  filled  that  city  whh  confternation.     Paul, 

though 
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though  inflexible  and  undaunted  himfelf,  was 
obliged  to  give  way  fo  far  to  the  fears  and  folicita- 
tions  of  the  Cardinals,  as  to  fend  deputies  to  Alva 
in  order  to  propofe  a  ceflation  of  arms.  The  Pope 
yielded  the  more  readily,  as  he'  was  fenfible  of  a 
double  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  ob- 
taining that  point.  It  would  deliver  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome  from  their  prefent  terror,  and  would  af- 
ford time  for  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours  which  he 
expelled  from  France.  Nor  was  Alva  unv  illing  to 
clofe  with  the  overture,  both  as  he  knew  how  de- 
firous  his  mafter  was  to  terminate  a  war,  which  he 
had  undertaken  with  relu£lance,  and  as  his  army 
was  fo  much  weakened  by  garrifoning  the  great 
number  of  towns  which  he  had  reduced,  that  it  was 
hardly  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field  without  frefh 
recruits.  A  truce  was  accordingly  concluded  firft  Nov.  19. 
for  ten,  and  afterwards  for  forty  days,  during  which, 
various  fchemes  of  peace  were  propofed,  and  per- 
petual negociations  were  carried  on,  but  with  no 
fincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Pope.  The  return  of 
his  nephew  the  Cardinal  to  Rome,  the  receipt  of  a 
confiderable  fum  remitted  by  the  King  of  France, 
the  arrival  of  one  body  of  French  troops,  together 
with  the  expeclation  of  others  which  had  begun  their 
march,  rendered  him  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and 
banifhed  all  thoughts  from  his  mind  but  thofe  of 
war  and  revenge  % 

*  Pallav,   lib.   xiii.  177.      Thuan.  lib.  xvii.  58S.      Mem,  de 
Ribierj  ii.  664. 
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Pope  and  Philip  biify  and  attentive,  the 


xn. 


Emperor  dilentanoled  himfelf  finally  from  all  the       'is^- 

.  ,  .  ^  ^  Charles's 

affairs  of  this   world,    and    fet  out    for   the   place   new  attempt 
of  his  retreat.     He  had   hitherto  retained  the  Im-   fucceffion^of 
perial  dignity,  not  from  any  unwillingnefs  to  re-  iii<>  *^'"P"«- 
linquifh  it,  for,  after  having  refigned  the  real  and 
extenfive   authority  that   he  enjoyed  in   his  here- 
ditary dominions,   to  part   with  the  limited   and 
often    ideal    jurifdidion     which    belongs     to   an 
eledlive  crown,   was  no  great  facriiice.     His  fole 
motive  for  delay  was   to  gain  a  few  months,  for 
making    one  trial    more,  in  order   to   accomplilh 
his  favourite  fcheme  in  behalf  of  his  fon.     At  the 
very  time  Charles  feeraed   to   be   raoft  f^nfible  of 

q^  3  ^^« 
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BOOK,  the  vanity  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  when  he  ap- 
v.*-^-— «^  peared  to  be  quitting  it  not  only  with  indifFer- 
iss^'  ence,  but  with  contempt,  the  vaft  fchemes  of 
ambition,  which  had  fo  long  occupied  and  en- 
grofled  his  mind,  ftill  kept  polTefTion  of  it.  He 
could  not  think  of  leaving  his  fon  in  a  rank  in- 
ferior to  that  which  he  himfelf  had  held  among 
the  Princes  of  Europe.  As  he  had,  fome  years 
before,  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  fecure  the 
Imperial  crown  to  Philip,  that  by  uniting  it  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of  the 
houfe  of  Burgundy,  he  might  put  it  in  his  power 
to  profecute,  with  a  better  profpecl  of  fuccefs, 
thofe  great  plans,  which  his  own  infirmities  had 
obliged  him  to  abandon,  he  was  ftill  unwilling  to 
reiinquifh  this  flattering  project  as  chimerical  or  un- 
attainable. 

Which  Notwithstanding  the  repulfe  which  he  had 

fuccefifui.  formerly  met  with  from  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
he  renewed  his  felicitations  with  frefh  importu- 
nity ;  and  during  the  fummer,  had  tried  every 
art,  and  employed  every  argument,  which  he 
thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  Imperial 
throne  to  Philip,  and  to  accept  of  the  inveftiture 
of  fome  province,  either  in  Italy,  or  in  the  Low 
Countries,  as  an  equivalent  \  But  Ferdinand, 
who  was  fo  firm  and  inflexible  with  regard  to  this 
point,  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  folicita- 
tions  of  the  Emperor,  even  when   they  were  en- 

*  Ambaflades  des  Noaillcs,  torn.  v.  ^^6. 
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forced  with  all   the  weight  of  authority  which  ac-     b  o  o  k 

.  XI!. 

companies  fupreme  power,  received  the   overture,    v.^ ^^-^ 

that  now  came  from  him  in  the  (ituation  to  which  '-'s*'' 
he  had  defcended,  with  great  indifference,  and 
would  hardly  deign  to  lifien  to  it.  Charles, 
afliamed  of  his  ov.ii  credulity  in  having  imagined 
that  he  might  accomphfh  that  now,  whicli  he 
had  attempted  formerly  without  fuccefs,  defifted 
finally  from  his  fcheme.  He  then  refigned  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Empire,  and  having  transferred 
all  his  claims  of  obedience  and  allegiance  from 
the  Germanic  body,  to  his  brother  the  King  of  Ausuflay, 
the  Romans,  he  executed  a  deed  to  that  effect, 
with  all  the  formalities  requihte  in  fuch  an  im- 
portant tranfaclion.  The  inftrument  of  refigna- 
tion  he  committed  to  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  empovv'ered  him  to  lay  it  before  the  college  of 
eledlors  ^. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  Charles  from  charies  fets 
that  retreat  for  which  he  languifhed.  The  pre-  s^,,,^ 
parations  for  his  voyage  having  been  made  for 
fome  time,  he  fet  out  for  Zuitburg  in  Zealand, 
where  the  fleet  which  was  to  convoy  him  had  orders 
to  affemble.  In  his  way  thither  he  paffed  through 
Ghent,  and  after  flopping  there  a  few  days,  to 
indulge  that  tender  and  pleafing  melancholy,  which 
arifes  in  the  mlnd^  of  every  man  in  the  decline  of 
life,  on  vifuing  the  place  of  his  nativity,  an4 
viewing  the  fcenes  and  objeds  familiar  to  him  in  his 

'  Goldaft.  Conflit.  Imper.  par.  i.  576. 
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early  youth,  he  purfued  his  journey,  accompanied 
by  his  fon  Philip,  his  daughter  the  archduchefs, 
1556-  his  fifters  the  dowager  Queens  of  France  and 
Hungary,  Maximilian  his  Ibn-in-law,  and  a  nu- 
merous retinue  of  the  Flemifh  nobility.  Before 
he  went  on  board,  he  difmifled  them,  with  marks 
of  his  attention  or  regard,  and  taking  leave  of 
Philip  with  all  the  tendernefs  of  a  father  who  em- 
braced his  fon  for  the  laft  time,  he  fet  fail  on  the 
feventeenth  of  September,  under  the  convoy  of  a 
large  fleet  of  Spanifti,  Flemifh,  and  EngUfh  Ihips* 
He  declined  a  preffing  invitation,  from  the  Queen 
of  England,  to  land  in  fome  part  of  her  dominions, 
in  order  to  refrefh  himfelf,  and  that  Ihe  might  have 
the  comfort  of  feeing  him  once  more.  "Itcannofe 
furely,"  faid  he,  "  be  agreeable  to  a  Queen  to  re- 
ceive a  vifit  from  a  father-in-law,  who  is  now  nothing 
'    more  than  a  private  gentleman.'* 

Hisanrv.i  His  voyage  was  profperous,  and  he  arrived  at 
Zt  'there'  Laredo  in  Bifcay  on  the  eleventh  day  after  he  left 
Zealand.  As  foon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  proftrate 
on  the  ground  j  and  confidering  himfelf  now  as 
dead  to  the  world,  he  kifled  the  earth,  and  faid, 
"  Naked  came  I  out  of  n^  mother's  womb,  and 
naked  I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mo- 
ther of  mankind."  From  I^redo  he  purfued  hh 
journey  to  Burgos,  carried  fometimes  in  a  chair 
and  fometimes  in  a  horfe  litter,  fuffering  exqui- 
lite  pain  at  every  flep,  and  advancing  with  the 
greateft  difficulty.  Some  of  the  Spanifh  no- 
bility repaired  to  Burgos,  in  order  to  pay 
2  courJ 
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court  to  him,  but  they  were  fo  few  in  number,  boopc 
and  their  attendance  was  fo  negligent,  that  Charles  >_^  -^_- 
obferved  it,  and  felt,  for  the  llrii:  time,  that  he  was  *^5^' 
no  longer  a  Monarcli.  Accuftomed  from  his 
early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  olficious  refpecb 
with  which  thofe  who  polfefs  fovereign  power  are 
attended,  he  had  received  it  widi  the  credulity 
common  to  Princes,  and  was  fenfibly  mortified, 
when  he  now  difcovered,  that  he  had  been  in- 
debted to  his  rank  and  power  for  much  of  that 
obfequious  regard  which  he  had  fondly  thought 
was  paid  to  his  perfonal  qualities.  But  though 
he  might  have  foon  learned  to  view  with  uncon-. 
cern  the  levity  of  his  fubjecls,  or  to  have  defpifed 
their  negleft,  he  was  more  deeply  alllicted  with  the 
ingratitude  of  his  fon,  who,  forgetting  already  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  hhu 
to  renwin  fome  weeks  at  Burgos,  before  he  paid 
him  the  firft  moiety  of  that  fmall  penfion,  which 
was  all  that  he  had  referved  of  fo  many  king- 
doms* As  without  this  fuui,  Charles  could  not 
difmifs  his  domeflics  witli  fuch  rewards  as  their 
fervices  merited,  or  his  generofity  had  deftlned 
for  them,  he  could  not  help  exprefling  both 
furprife  and  dilTatisfaftion  ".  At  lalt  the  money 
was  paid,  and  Charles  having  diimiflTed  a  great 
tiumber  of  his  domeflics,  whofe  attendance  he 
thought  would  be  fuperfluous  or  cumberforae  in 
his  retirement,  he  proceeded  to  Valladolid.  There 
he    took    a   lafl    and    tender    leave   of    his    two 

'_  Scrada  de  Bcilo  Edg.  lib.  i.  9. 
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BOOK     iifters,  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  accompany 

— •    him  to    his  folitude,   though  they   requefted   him 

1356.  ^jj-j-j  tears,  not  only  that  they  might  have  the 
confolation  of  contributing  by  their  attendance 
and  care  to  mitigate  or  to  footh  his  fufferings, 
but  that  they  might  reap  inflruclion  and  benefit 
by  joining  with  him  in  thofe  pious  exercifes, 
to  which  he  had  confecrated  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

15^7.  pRor/i  Valladolid   he  continued   his  journey   to 

Tne  pace  ot  ,      . 

his  retieat.     Plazcncia  ill  Eftremadura.     He  had  paffed  through 
this   place  a  great  many  years  before,  and  having 
'  r;  -;'i  (truck  at  that  time  with   the  delightful  fitua- 

tion  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Juftus,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many  miles  diilant 
from  the  town,  he  had  then  obferved  to  fome  of 
his  attendants,  that  this  was  a  fpot  to  which  Dio- 
clefian  might  have  retired  with  pleafure.  The 
impreffion  had  remained  fo  ilrong  on  his  mind, 
that  he  pitched  upon  it  as  the  place  of  his  own 
retreat.  It  was  feated  in  a  vale  of  no  great  extent, 
watered  by  a  fmall  brook,  and  furrounded  by 
rifmg  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees  ;  from  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of 
the  climate,  it  was  efleemed  the  moft  healthful 
and  delicious  fituation  in  Spain.  Some  months 
before  his  refignation  he  had  fent  an  architect 
thither,  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monaftery, 
for  his  accommodation  ;  but  he  gave  drift  ordeVs 
that  the  flyle  of  the  building  (hould  be  fuch  as 
fuited  his  prefent  ftation,  rather  than  his  former 
7  dignity. 
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dignity.  It  confided  only  of  fix  rooms,  four  of  book 
them  in  the  form  of  Friars  cells,  with  naked  -^.-^^^f 
walls ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  fquare,  '5S"- 
were  hung  with  brown  cloth,  and  furnifhed  in  the 
moft  fimple  manner.  They  were  all  on  a  level 
with  the  ground  ;  with  a  door  on  one  fide  into  a 
garden,  of  which  Charles  himfelf  had  given  the 
plan,  and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants  which  he 
intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On 
the  other  fide  they  communicated  with  the  chapel  of 
the  monaftery,  in  which  he  was  to  perform  his  de- 
votions. Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  fufficient 
for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  a  private 
gentleman,  did  Charles  enter,  with  twelve  do- 
mellics  only.  He  buried  there,  in  folitude  and  Feb.  24. 
filence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with 
all  thofe  vaft  projects,  which,  during  almoft  half 
a  century,  had  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe,  fill- 
ing every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror 
of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  fubdued  by  his 
power  '*. 

The  contrail   between  Charles's   conduct  and   Contrarr 
that  of  the  Pope  at  this  jundure,  was  fo  obvious,    beha^iouicf 
that  it   ftruck  even    the    moft  carelefs   obfervers ;    t^eplje!"*^ 
nor-was    the  comparifon  which  they  made   to  the 
advantage  of  Paul.      The   former,    a   conqueror, 
born  to  reign,   long  accuftomed  to   the  fplendour 
which  accompanies  fupreme  power,   and  to  thofe 
bufy  and  interefting    fcenes  in   which   an   adive 

"*  Saiidov.  ii.  607.  ScZuniga,  100.    Thuan.  lib.  xvii.  6cg.. 
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BOOK,  ambition  had  engaged  him,  quitted  the  world  at  ^ 
._^,  _1^.  period  of  life  not  far  advanced,  that  he  might  clofe 
1557-  the  evening  of  his  days  in  tranquillity,  and  fecure 
fome  interval  for  fober  thought  and  ferious  re- 
collection. The  latter,  a  prieft,  who  had  paifed 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  fhade  of  the 
fchools,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  the  fpeculative 
fciences,  who  was  feemingly  fo  detached  from  the 
world,  that  he  had  fhut  himfelf  up  for  many 
years  in  the  folitude  of  a  cloyfter,  and  who  was 
not  railed  to  the  papal  throne  until  he  had  reached 
the  extremity  of  old  age,  difcovered  at  once  all 
the  impetuofity  of  youthful  ambitioa,  and  formed 
extenfive  fchemes,  in  order  to  accomplifh. 
which,  he  fcrupled  not  to  fcatter  the  feeds  of  dif- 
cord,  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war,  in  every 
corner  of  Europe.  But  Paul,  regardlefs  of  the 
opinion  or  cenlures  of  mankind,  he^  on  his 
own  courfe  with  his  wonted  arrogance  and  vio- 
lence. Thefe,  although  they  feemed  already  to 
have  exceeded  all  bounds,  rofe  to  ftill  a  greater 
height,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Guife  in 
Italy. 

The  Dnkc  That  whicli  the  two  Princes  of  Lorrain  fore- 
Ss"!l'e  f^w  ^^  defired,  had  happened.  The  Duke  of 
French         Guife  was  cntrufted  with   the    command  of  the 

army  into  . 

iiaiy.  army  appomted  to  march  to  the  Pope's  amllance. 

It  confifted  of  twenty  thoufand  men  of  the  befl 
troops  in  the  fervice  of  France.  So  high  was  the 
Duke's  reputation,  and  fuch  the  general  expecta- 
tion of  beholding  fome  extraordinary  exertion  of 

his 
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his  courage  and  abilities  in  a  war  into  which  he  ^  9."  ^ 
had  precipitated  his  country,  chiefly  with  the  defign 
of  obtaining  a  field  where  he  might  difplay  his  own 
talents,  that  many  of  the  French  nobility  who  had 
no  command  in  the  troops  employed,  accompanied 
him  as  volunteers.  This  army  pailed  the  Alps  in 
an  inclement  feafon,  and  advanced  towards  Rome, 
without  any  oppofition  from  the  Spaniards,  who, 
as  they  were  not  ftrong  enough  to  a6l  in  different 
parts,  had  coUedted  all  their  forces  in  one  body  on 
the  frontiers  of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that 
kingdom. 

Emboldened  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  T"'ieP»)p« 
the  Pope  let  loofe  all   the  fury  of  his  refentment  hiiiiinjcs 
againft    Philip,    which,    notwithftanding    the    na-  '^iiTii'p. 
tural  violence  of  his  temper,  prudential  confider- 
ations   had    hitherto   obliged    him  to   keep    under 
fome  reflraint.     He    named  commiffioners,  whom 
he   empowered    to    pafs    judgment    in    the    fuit, 
which    the  confiftorial    advocate   had   commenced 
againft  Phihp,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  for- 
feited   the   crown    of  Naples,    by    taking    arms  Feb.  i?. 
againft  the  Holy  See,  of  which  he  u'as  a  vafTal. 
He  recalled  all  the  nuncios  refident  in  the  courts 
of  Charles  V.,  of  Philip,  or  of  any  of  their  allies. 
This   was  levelled   chiefly   againft    Cardinal   Pole,    April  9, 
the  papal  legate  in   the  court  of  England,  whofe 
greit  merit,  in  having  contributed  fo  fuccefsfully 
to  reconcile  that  kingdom  to  the  church  of  Rf>me, 
together  with  the  expedation  of  farther  fervices, 
>vhich    he  might  perform,   was    not   fuflicient   to 

fcreen 
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^VM  ^  fcreen  him  from  the  refentment  that  he  had  in- 
V— -v-^^  curred  by  his  zealous  endeavours  to  eftablifli  peace 
'-•^"  between  the  houfe  of  Auflria  and  France.  He 
commanded  an  addition  to  be  made  to  the  ana- 
tliemas  annually  denounced  againfl:  the  enemies  of 
the  church  on  Maundy-Thurfday,  whereby  he  in- 
flicted the  cenfure  of  excommunication  on  the  au- 
thors of  the  late  invafion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  terri- 
tories, whatever  their  rank  or  dignity  might  be ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  this,  the  ufual  prayers  for 
the  Emperor  were  omitted  next  day  in  the  Pope's 
chapel  % 

HisraJHtary  BuT  whilc  the  Popc  indulged  himfelf  in  thofe 
tions  inade-  wild  and  childifii  failles  of  rage,  either  he  ne- 
''*^'^'  glecled,  or   found   that  it  exceeded  his  power  to 

take  fuch  meafures  as  would  have  rendered  his 
refentment  really  formidable,  and  fatal  to  his 
enemies.  For  when  the  Duke  of  Guife  entered 
Rome,  where  he  w-as  received  with  a  triumpha 
pomp,  which  would  have  been  more  fuitable  if 
he  had  been  returning  after  having  terminated  the 
war  with  glory,  than  when  he  was  going  to  be- 
gin it  with  a  doubtful  chance  of  fuccefs,  he  found 
none  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  fuch  forward, 
nefs  as  Cardinal  Caraffa  had  promifed,  or  he  had 
expected.  The  papal  troops  were  far  inferior  in 
number  to  the  quota  (lipulated  ;  no  magazines  fuf- 
ficient  for  their  fubfiftence  were  formed ;  nor  was 
moiicy   for   paying  them   provided.      The   Vene- 

*  Pal.  lib.  xiii.  i8o.     Mem.  de  Ribier,  ii.  678. 
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tians,  agreeably  to  that  cautious  maxim  which 
the  misfortunes  of  their  ftate  had  firft  led  them  to 
adopt,  and  which  was  now  become  a  fundamental  *557- 
principle  in  their  policy,  declared  their  refolution 
to  prelerve  an  exa£l:  neutrality,  without  taking 
any  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Princes,  fo  far  fuperior 
to  themfelves  in  power.  The  other  Italian  dates 
were  either  openly  united  in  league  with  Philip,  or 
fecretly  wifhed  fuccefs  to  his  arms  again't  a  Pontiff, 
whofe  inconfiderate  ambition  had  rendered  Italy 
once  more  the  feat  of  war. 

The  Duke  of  Guife  perceived  that  the  whole  Duke  of 
weight  of  the  war  would  devolve  on  the  French  operations- 
troops  under  his  command  ;  and  became  fenfible, 
though  too  late,  how  imprudent  it  is  to  rely,  in 
the  execution  of  great  enterprifes,  on  the  aid  of 
feeble  allies.  Puflied  on,  however,  by  the  Pope's  Apiii  13. 
impatience  for  adion,  as  well  as  by  his  own  defire 
of  performing  fome  part  of  what  he  had  fo  confi- 
dently undertaken,  he  marched  towards  Naples, 
and  began  his  operations.  But  the  fuccefs  of 
thefe  fell  far  Ihort  of  his  former  reputation,  of 
what  the  world  expected,  and  of  what  he  himfelf 
had  promifed.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the 
fiege  of  Civitella,  a  town  of  fome  importance  on 
the  Neapolitan  frontier.  But  the  obftinacy  with 
which  the  Spanilh  governor  defended  it,  baffled 
all  the  impetuous  efforts  of  the  French  valour, 
and  obliged  the  Duke  of  Guife,  after  a  fiege  of 
three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with  difgrace. 
He  endeavoured  to  wipe  off  that  ftain,  by  ad- 
vancing 
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BOOK  vancing  boldly  towards  the  Duke  of  Alva's  camp, 
v.,,^  — ^  and  offering  him  battle.  But  that  prudent  com- 
'-''i^-  mander,  fenfible  of  all  the  advantages  of  (landing 
on  tlie  defenfive  before  an  invading  enemy,  de- 
clined an  engagement,  and  kept  within  his  in- 
trenchments ;  and,  adhering  to  his  plan  with  the 
fleadinefs  of  a  Caftilian,  eluded,  with  great  addrefs, 
all  the  Duke  of  Guife's  flratagems  to  draw  him 
into  aftion  '.  By  this  time  ficknefs  began  to  wafte 
the  French  army  ;  violent  diffenfions  had  arifen 
between  the  Duke  of  Guife  and  the  commander  of 
the  Pope's  forces  ;  the  Spaniards  renewed  their  in- 
curfions  into  the  ecclefiaflical  flate  ;  the  Pope,  when 
he  found,  inftead  of  the  conquefts  and  triumphs 
which  he  had  fondly  expeded,  that  he  could  not 
fecure  his  own  territories  from  depredation,  mur- 
mured, complained,  and  began  to  talk  of  peace. 
The  Duke  of  Guife,  mortified  to  the  lafl  degree 
with  having  acled  fuch  an  inglorious  part,  not 
only  folicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce  his 
army,  or  to  recal  him,  but  urged  Paul  to  fulfil 
his  engagements  ;  and  called  on  Cardinal  Caraffa, 
fometimes  with  reproaches,  fometimes  with 
threats,  to  make  good  thofe  magnificent  promifes, 
from  a,  rafli  confidence  in  which  he  had  advifed 
his  mailer  to  renounce  the  truce  of  Vaucelles, 
and  to  join  in  league  \vitli  the  Pope  \ 

i^otiitiiies  But  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in 

w^a'antj.     this  wretched  fituation,  an  unexpected  event  hap- 

'  Hcrrera  Vldd  de  Felipe,  i8i.  •  Thiian.  lib. 

^zvii».  C14.       Pallav.  lib.  xiii.  r8r.        Burn.  ii.  app.  3  17. 

pened 
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Jsehed  In  the  Low   Countries,   which   called  the    ^  •?  ^  ^ 
Duke  of  Guife  from  a  ftation  v.  herein  he  could  ac-    — ~.— — ' 
quire  no   honour,  to   the   mod  dignified   and   ini-       ^'^^^' 
portant  charge   which  could   be   corhmitted  to  a 
fubject.     As  foon  as    the  French    had  difcovered 
their  purpofe  of  violating  the  truce  of  Vaucelles, 
not  only   by  fending  an  army  into  Italy,  but  by 
attempting  to  furprife  fome  of  the  frontier  towns 
in   Flanders,     Philip,     though     willing     to    have 
avoided  a   rupture,    determined    to    profecute    the 
war  with  fuch  fpirit,  as   fliould  make  his  enemies 
fenfible  that  his  father  had   not  erred,  when  he 
judged  him  to  be  fo  capable  of  government,  that 
he  had  given  up  the  reins  into  his  hands.     As  he 
knew  that  Henry  had  been  at  great  expence  in 
fitting  out  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  Guife,  and 
that  his  treafury  was  hardly  able  to   anfwer   the 
exorbitant  and  endlefs  demands  of  a  diilant  war, 
he   forefaw  that   all    his  ^operations   in  the  Low- 
Countries,    muft,    of   confequence,    prove    feeble, 
and  be  confidered  only  as  fecondary  to  thofe  in 
Italy.     For  that  reafon,  he   prudently   refolvcd  to 
make  his  principal  effort  in  that  place  where  he 
expected  the  French  to  be  weakeft,  and  to  bend 
his   chief  force   againfl   that    quarter   where  they 
would  feel  a  blow  moft  fenfibly.     With  this  view, 
he  affembled   in  the  Lov/-Countries    an   army  of 
about   fifty  thoufand  men,   the  Flemings   ferving 
liim  on  this  occafion  with  that  a6live  zeal  which 
fubjecls  are  wont  to  exert  in  obeying  the  firft  com- 
mands of  a  new  fovereign.     But  Philip,  cautious 
and  provident,  even  at  this  early    period  of  life. 
Vol.  IV.  R  did 
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»  o  o  K     (jij  not  reft  all  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  that  formid' 


able  force  alone. 
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Philip  en.  He  had  been  labouring  for  fome  time  to  en- 
**^- 'eEn°.  S^g^  ^^^  Englifh  to  efpoufe  his  quarrel  ;  and 
land  in  th«  though  It  was  manifeftly  the  intereft  of  that  king- 
dom to  maintain  a  ftrict  neutrality,  and  the 
people  themfelves  were  fenfible  of  the  advantages 
which  they  derived  from  it ;  though  he  knev/" 
how  odious  his  name  was  to  the  Englifh,  and 
how  averfe  they  would  be  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  any  meafure,  he  neverthelefs  did  not  defpair  of 
accomplifiiing  his  point.  He  relied  on  the  af-* 
fedion  with  which  the  (^ueen  doated  on  him, 
which  was  lb  violent,  that  even  his  coldnefs  and 
negledl  had  not  extinguifhed  it  ;  he  knew  her 
implicit  reverence  for  his  opinion,  and  her  fond 
defire  of  gratifying  him  in  every  particular. 
That  he  might  work  on  thefe  with  greater  facility 
and  more  certain  fuccefs,  he  fet  out  for  England, 
The  Queen,  who,  during  her  hufband's  abfence, 
had  languilhed  in  perpetual  dejedllon,  refumed 
frefh  fpirits  on  his  arrival;  and,  without  paying 
the  leall  attention  either  to  the  intereft  or  to  the 
inclinations  of  her  people,  entered  warmly  into 
all  his  fchemes.  In  vain  did  her  privy-council 
remonftrate  againft  the  imprudence  as  well  as 
danger  of  involving  the  nation  in  an  unnecefTary 
war ;  in  vain  did  they  put  her  in  mind  of  the  fo- 
lemn  treaties  of  peace  fubfiiling  between  England 
and  France,  which  the  conduct  of  that  nation 
^  had 
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hid  afforded  her  no  pretext  to  violate.  Mary,  ^2.^^ 
foothed  by  Philip's  carefTes,  or  intimidated  by  ' — -.^w 
the  threats  which  his  afcendant  over  her  em-  ^^^'^' 
boldened  him  at  fome  times,  to  throw  out,  was 
deaf  to  every  thing  that  could  be  urged  in  oppo- 
fition  to  his  fentiments,  and  infifled  with  the 
greatefl  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaration 
of  war  againfl  France.  The  council,  though 
all  Philip's  addrefs  and  Mary's  authority  were 
employed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after  ftrug- 
gling  long,  yielded  at  laft,  not  from  convi6lion, 
but  merely  from  deference  to  the  will  of  their 
fovereign.  War  was  declared  againfl  France,  June  lo. 
the  only  one  perhaps  againfl  that  kingdom  into 
which  the  Englifh  ever  entered  with  reludance. 
As  Mary  knew  the  averfion  of  the  nation  to  this 
meafure,  fhe  durft  not  call  a  parliament  in  order 
to  raife  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  She  fup- 
plied  this  want,  however,  by  a  ftretch  of  royal 
prerogative,  not  unufual  in  that  age ;  and  levied 
large  fums  on  her  fubjeds  by  her  own  authority. 
This  enabled  her  to  aflfemble  a  fufficient  body  of 
troops,  and  ,to  fend  eight  thoufand  men  under  the 
condud  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  join  Philip's 
army  **. 

PhiliPj   who   was   not   ambitious    of    military  Operation? 
glory,  gave   the   command   of  his  army  to  Ema-  armyiiTtU 
nuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  ^^■_^''''" 
refidence  at  Cambray,  that  he  might  be  at  hand 
to  receive  the  earlieft  intelligence  of  his  motions, 

^  Carte,  Hi.  937. 

R  2  and 
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^5,?^'     and    to   aid  him   with   his  counfels.     The  Duke 
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opened  the  campaign  with  a  maflerly  flroke  of 
^^^■'  addrefs,  which  juflified  Philip's  choice,  and  dif- 
covered  fuch  a  fuperiority  of  genius  over  the 
French  generals,  as  almoft  enfured  fuccefs  in  his 
fubfequent  operations.  He  appointed  the  gene- 
ral rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  a  place  confider- 
ably  diflant  from  the  country  which  he  delHned 
to  be  the  fcene  of  adlion ;  and  having  kept  the 
enemy  in  fufpenfe  for  a  good  time  with  regard  to 
his  intentions,  he  at  lad  deceived  them  fo  effec- 
tually by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and  counter- 
marches, as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant 
to  bend  all  his  force  againfl:  the  province  of 
Champagne,  and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  kingdom  on  that  fide.  In  confequence  of 
this  opinion,  they  drew  all  their  flrength  toward? 
that  quarter,  and  reinforcing  the  garrifon  there, 
left  the  towns  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier  defli- 
tute  of  troops  fufficient  to  defend  them. 

invefts  St.         'J Hs  Duke  of  Savov,  as  foon  as  he  perceived 

t^uintin..  ^ 

that  this  feint  had  its  full  effect,  turned  fuddcnly 
to  the  right,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into- 
Picardy,  and  fending  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was 
extremely  flrong,  before  him,  inverted  St.  C)uin- 
tin.  This  was  a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of 
confiderable  flrength,  and  of  great  importance,  as 
there  were  few  fortified  cities  between  it  and 
Paris.  The  fortifications,  however,  had  been  much 
negleded ;  the  garrifon,  weakened  by  draughts 
f&nt  towards  Champagne,  did   not   amount   to  a 

fifth 
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fifth  part  of  the  number  requifite  for  its  defence ;     book 
and    the    governor,   though    a  brave   officer,    was    < — --— < 
neither  of  rank,  nor  authority,  equal  to  the  com-       '  '■^"' 
mand  in  a  place  of  fo  much  confequence,  beficged 
by  fuch  a  formidable  army.     A  few  days  mud  have 
put  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  pofl'effion  of  the  town, 
if  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  who  thought  it  con- 
cerned his   honour  to   attempt   faving  a  place  of 
fuch  importance   to   his  country,  and  which  lay 
within  his  jurifdidion  as  governor  of  Picardy,   had 
not  taken  the  gallant  refolution  of  throwing  him- 
felf  hito  it,  with  fuch  a  body  of  men  as  he  could 
colle6l  on  a  fudden.     This  refolution  he  executed 
with  great   intrepidity,  and   if  the    nature   of  the 
enterprife    be    confidered,    with    no    contemptible 
fuccefs  ;  for  though  one  half  of  his  fmall  body  of 
troops   was  cut  off,   he,    with  the    other,   broke 
through  the  enemy,  and  entered  the  town.     The 
unexpeQed  arrival  of  an  officer  of  fuch  high  rank 
and  reputation,  and  who  had  expofed  himfelf  to 
fuch  danger,  in  order  to  join  them,  infpired  the 
defponding  garrifon  with    courage.     Every    thing 
that  the  Admiral's  great   fkill  and  experience  in 
the  art  of  war   could   fugged,   for   annoying  the 
enemy,  or  defending  the  town,  was    attempted  ; 
and  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  garrifon,  fecond- 
ing  his  zeal  with  equal  ardour,  feemed  to  be  de- 
termined that  they  would  hold  out  to  the   laft, 
and   facrifice   themfelves   in   order    to    fave   their 
country '. 

'  Thuan.  lib.  xix.  64^. 

R  3  The 
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BOOK  'jfj^p  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  Englifli,  under 

«.^— ^-•w'  the   Earl  of  Pembroke,  johied   about   this   time, 

TheVVench  pu^^cd  OH  the  ficgc  with  the  greateft  vigour.      An 

endeavour  armv  fo  numcrous,  and  fo  well  fuoplied  with  every 

toro'itve  -^  '  .         ^  ^  .  ( 

the  town,  thmg  rcquilite,  carried  on  its  approaches  with 
great  advantage  againft  a  garrifon  which  was  ftill 
fo  feeble  that  it  durfl  feldom  venture  to  difturb 
or  retard  the  enemy's  operations  by  fallies.  The 
Admiral,  fenfiblc  of  the  approaching  danger,  and 
unable  to  avert  it,  acquainted  his  uncle  the  Con- 
ftable  Montmorency,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  French  army,  with  his  fituation,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  a  method  by  which  he  might  throw 
relief  into  the  town.  The  Conftable,  folicitous 
to  fave  a  town,  the  lofs  of  which  would  open  a 
paflage  for  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  France  ; 
and  eager  to  extricate  his  nephew  out  of  that 
perilous  fituation,  in  which  zeal  for  the  public 
had  engaged  him  ;  rcfolved,  though  aware  of  the 
danger,  to  attempt  what  he  defired.  With  this 
view,  he  marched  from  La  Fere  towards  St. 
Quintin  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which  was  not 
by  one  half  fo  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  having  given  the  command  of  a  body  of 
ehofen  men  to  Coligny's  brother  Dandelot,  who 
was  colonel  general  of  the  French  infantry,  he 
ordered  him  to  force  his  way  into  the  town  by 
that  avenue  which  the  Admiral  had  reprefented  as 
mofl  practicable,  while  he  himfelf,  with  the  main 
army,  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy's  camp 
pn  the  oppofite  fide,  and  endeavour  to  draw  all 
\\i6x  attention  towards   that    quarter.     Dandelot 

executed 
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executed  his  orders  with  greater  intrepidity   than    ^  ^[^  ^ 
condu6l.     He  rufhed  on  with   fuch  headlong  im-     -— ^.— *-j 
petuofity,  that,  though  it  broke  the   firft  body  of  Auguft'i©. 
the  enemy  which   flood  in   his  way,  it  threw  his 
own  foldiers  into  the  utmoft  cdnfufion  ;  and  as  they 
were   attacked   in    that   fituation   by   frefli   troops 
which    clofed  in   upon   them  on   every    fide,  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot, 
with  about  five  hundred  of  the  moft  adventurous 
and  moft  fortunate,  making  good  his  entrance  into 
the  town. 


Meanwhile  the  Conftable,  m  executmfjr  his  t^''^  b.ittw. 
part  or  the  plan,  advanced  lo  near  the  camp  or  tin. 
the  befiegers,  as  rendered  it  impoifible  to  retreat 
with  fafety  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  fo  much  fu- 
perior  in  number.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  inRantly 
perceived  Montmorency's  error,  and  prepared, 
with  the  prefence  of  mind  and  abilities  of  a  great 
general,  to  avail  himfelf  of  it.  He  drew  up  his 
army  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  greateft  expedi- 
tion, and  watching  the  moment  when  the  French 
began  to  file  off"  towards  La  Fere,  he  detached 
all  his  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the  Count 
of  Egmont,  to  fall  on  their  rear,  while  he  him- 
felf, at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  advanced  to  fup- 
port  him.  The  French  retired  at  firft  in  perfect 
order,  and  with  a  good  countenance  ;  but  when 
they  faw  Egmont  draw  near  with  his  formidable 
body  of  cavalry,  the  (hock  of  which  they  were 
confcious  that  they  could  not  withftand,  the 
profped  of  imminent  danger,  added  to  diftrufl  of 
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their    general,    vvhofe    imprudence    every    foldler 
now   perceived,  ftruck  them  with  general  confter- 
^■^'''       nation.     They   began   infenfibly  to  quicken   their 
pace,  and  thofe  in  the  rear  preffed  fo  violently  on 
fuch  as  were  before  them,  that  in  a  fhort  time  their 
march    refembled    a  flight   rather    than  a   retreat. 
Egmont,  obferving  their  confufion,  charged  theni 
with  the  greatefh  fury,  and  in  a  moment  all  their 
men  at  arms,  the  pride  and  flrength  of  the  French 
Total  de.     troops   in  that  age,  gave  way,  and   fled  with  pre- 
Frend.'.^^      cipitation.       The    infantry,    however,    whom    the 
Conflablej  by  his  prefence  and  authority,  kept  to 
their  colours,  ftill    continued   to    retreat  in   good 
order,   until   the  enemy   brought    fome    pieces   of 
cannon    to  bear    upon  their  centre,  which    threw 
them  into  fuch  confufion,  that  the  Flemifh  cavalry, 
renewing   their    attack,    broke    in,    and    the  rout 
^became  univerfal.      About  four   thoufand    of  the 
French  fell  in  the  field,  and  among  thefe  the  Duke 
of  Anguien,  a  Prince  of  the  blood,   together  with 
fix  hundred   gentlemen.     The  Conflabie,   as  foon 
us  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  bjc  ir- 
retrievable, ruflied  into  the   thickeft   of  the   ene- 
my,  with    a  refolution   not   to   furvive   the  cala- 
mity which  his  ill-conduct  had  brought   upon  his 
country  ;  but  having  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
and  being  wafled  with  the  lofs  of  blood,  he  was 
furrounded  by  forne  Flemifli  officers,  to  whom  he 
was  known,  who  prote«5led  him  from  the  violence 
of   the    foldiers,    and   obliged    him    to  furrender. 
Befides  the  Confl;able,  the  Dukes  of  Montpenfier 
and  Longueville,  the  Marechal  St.  Andre,  many 

officers 
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officers  of  difl:in£llon,   three   hundred  gentlemen,     ^  ^^^  ^ 
and  near  four  thoufand  private  foldiers,  were  taken   ^— -..^«— » 
prifoners.     All  the  colours  belonging  to  the  infan-       ^-^" 
try,  all  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannon,  two 
pieces  excepted,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.     The 
victorious  army  did  not  lofe  above  fourfcore  men  ^, 

This  battle,  no  lefs  fatal  to  France  than  the  Thcfirficf. 
ancient  vidories  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt,  gained 
by  the  Englifli  on  the  fame  frontier,  bore  a  near 
refemblance  to  thofe  difaftrous  events,  in  the  fud- 
dennefs  of  the  rout ;  in  the  ill-condudl  of  the 
commander  in  chief;  in  the  number  of  perfons  of 
note  llain  or  taken  ;  and  In  the  fmall  lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  the  enemy.  It  filled  France  with  equal 
conflernation.  Many  inhabitants  of  Paris,  with 
the  fame  precipitancy  and  trepidation  as  If  the 
enemy  had  been  already  at  their  gates,  quitted 
the  city,  and  retired  Into  the  interior  provinces. 
The  King,  by  his  prefence  and  exhortations,  en- 
deavoured to  eonfole  and  to  animate  fuch  as  re- 
mained, and  applying  himfelf  with  the  greateft 
diligence  to  repair  the  ruinous  fortifications  of 
the  city,  prepared  to  defend  it  againfl:  the  attack 
which  he  inflantly  expeded.  But  happily  for 
France,  Philip's  caution,  together  with  the  in- 
trepid firmnefs  of  the  Admiral  de  Coligny,  not 
only  faved  the  capital  from  the  danger  to  which 
it  was  expofed,  but  gained  the  nation  a  fhort  in- 

^  Thuan.   650.      Hxrei    Annal.  Brabant,   ii.   ^92.       Her- 
rera,  291, 
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terval,  during  which  the  people  recovered  from 
the  terror  and  dejedlion  occafioned  by  a  blow  no 
lefs  fevere  than  unexpeded,  and  Henry  had  leifure 
to  take  meafures  for  the  public  fecurity,  with 
the  fpirit  which  became  the  fovereign  of  a  powerful 
and  martial  people. 

Fhiiipre-         Philip,    immediately   after    the    battle,   vifited 
atmy.  the  camp  at  St.  Ouintin,  where  he  was  received 

with  all  the  exultation  of  military  triumph  ;  and 
fuch  were  his  tranfports  of  joy  on  account  of  an 
event  which  threw  fo  much  lullre  on  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  that  they  foftened  his  fevere 
and  haughty  temper  into  an  unufual  flow  of  cour- 
tefy.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  approached,  and 
was  kneeling  to  kifs  his  hands,  he  caught  him  in 
his  arms,  and  embracing  him  with  warmth,  "  It 
becomes  me,"  fays  he,  ''  rather  to  kifs  your  hands, 
which  have  gained  me  fuch  a  glorious  and  Jilmoft 
bloodlefs  victory." 


His  ddihr-  •  As  foon  as  thc  rejoicings  and  congratulations 
cerningtiie  on  rhilip  s  amval  were  over,  a  council  or  war 
o7itrwTr'.'  ^^s  held,  in  order  to  determine  how  they  might 
improve  their  victory  to  the  befl  advantage.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy,  feconded  by  feveral  of  the  ablefl: 
officers  formed  under  Charles  V.  infifted  that  they 
fliould  immediately  rcHnquifli  the  fiege  of  St, 
Quintin,  the  reduction  of  which  was  now  an  ob- 
ject below  their  attention,  and  advance  direflly 
towards  Paris ;  tliat  as  there  were  neither  troops 
to   oppofe,   nor  any    town  of  ftrength  ta  retard 

their 
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their  march,  they  might  reach  that  capital  while  ^  ^^^  ^ 
under  the  full  impreflion  of  the  aftonifhment  and  — -/^w 
terror  occafioned  by  the  rout  of  the  army,  and  ^^^^^ 
take  pofleffion  of  it  without  refiftance.  But  Phi- 
lip, lefs  adventurous  or  more  prudent  than  his 
generals,  preferred  a  moderate  but  certain  advan- 
tage, to  an  enterprife  of  greater  fplendour,  but  of 
more  doubtful  fuccefs.  He  reprefented  to  the 
council  the  infinite  refources  of  a  kingdom  fo 
powerful  as  France  ;  the  great  number  as  well  as 
martial  fpirit  of  its  nobles  ;  their  attachment  to 
their  fovereign  ;  the  manifold  advantages  with  which 
they  could  carry  on  war  in  their  ovvn  territories  ; 
and  the  unavoidable  dellruclion  which  mufl  be 
the  confequence  of  their  penetrating  too  rafhly 
into  the  enemy's  country,  before  they  had  fecured 
fuch  a  communication  with  their  ov>n  as  might 
render  a  retreat  fafe,  if,  upon  any  difaflrous  event, 
that  meafure  fhould  become  neceflary.  On  all 
thefe  accounts,  he  advifed  the  continuance  of  the 
fiege,  and  his  generals  acquiefced  the  more  readily 
in  his  opinion,  as  they  made  no  doubt  of  being 
maflers  of  the  town  in  a  few  days,  a  lofs  of  time 
of  fo  little  confequence  in  the  execution  of  their 
plan,  that  they  might  eafily  repair  it  by  their  fubfe- 
quent  aftivity'. 

The   weaknefs   of  the   fortifications,    and    the  st.  Quimin 
fmall   number   of  the   garrifon,   which    could  no   aSI^'^ 
longer    hope  either   for   reinforcement   or    relief,   Coiignyj 
ieemed  to   authorize   this    calculation   of  Philip's 

'  Belcar.  Commentar.  de  Reb.  Gallic.  901. 
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generals.  But,  in  making  it,  they  did  not  attend 
^— ~^/- — '  iufficiently  to  the  character  of  Admiral  de  Co- 
^^"  ligny,  who  commanded  in  the  town.  A  courage 
undifmayed,  and  tranquil  amidrt:  the  greatefl: 
dangers,  an  invention  fruitful  in  refources,  a  ge» 
nius  which  roufed  and  feeined  to  acquire  new 
force  upon  every  difaller,  a  talent  of  governing 
the  minds  of  men,  together  with  a  capacity  of 
maintaining  his  afcendant  over  them  even  under 
circumftanccs  the  mod  adverfe  and  diftrefsful, 
were  qualities  which  Coligny  poffeiTed  hi  a  de- 
gree fuperior  to  any  general  of  that  age.  Thefe 
qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  flation 
in  which  he  was  now  placed  ;  and  as  he  knew 
the  infinite  importance  to  his  country  of  every 
hour  which  he  could  gain  at  this  juncture,  he 
exerted  himfelf  to  the  uimoft  in  contriving  how 
to  pi*otra£l;  the  fiege,  and  to  detain  the  enemy 
from  attempting  any  enterprife  more  dangerous 
sfhich  \%  iQ  France.  Such  were  the  perfeverance  and 
9ffiuit,  Ikill  with  which  he  conduced  the  defence,  and 
fuch  the  fortitude  as  well  as  patience  with  which 
he  animated  the  garrifon,  that  though  the  Spa- 
niards, the  Flemings,  and  the  Englifh,  carried 
on  the  attack  with  all  the  ardour  which  national 
emulation  infpires,  he  held  out  the  town  feventeen 
Auguft  27.  days.  He  was  taken  prifoner,  at  laft,  on  the 
breach,  overpowered  by  the  fuperior  number  of 
the  enemy. 

Henry's  Henry  availed  himfelf,  with   the  utmoft  actl- 

tarti.ede-     vity,  of  thc   interval   which    the  Admiral's  wcll- 
I'cnce  of  his  '  timed 

kinji'loni.  ^        .V* 
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timed  obflinacy  had  afforded  him.  He  appoint-  kook 
cd  officers  to  Golle6l  the  fcattered  remains  of  the 
Conflable*s  army ;  he  iffued  orders  for  levying 
foldiers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  he  com- 
manded the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the  frontier 
provinces  inftantly  to  take  the  field,  and  to  join 
the  Duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy  ;  he  re- 
called the  greater  part  of  the  veteran  troops 
which  ferved  under  the  Marechal  Erifl'ac  in  Pied- 
mont ;  he  fent  courier  after  courier  to  the  Duke 
of  Guife,  requiring  him,  together  with  all  his 
army,  to  return  inflantly  for  the  defence  of  their 
country ;  he  difpatched  one  envoy  to  the  Grand 
Signior,  to  folicit  the  affiftance  of  his  fleet,  and 
the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money  ;  he  fent  another 
into  Scotland,  to  incite  the  Scots  to  invade  the 
north  of  England,  that,  by  drawing  Mary's  at- 
tention to  that  quarter,  he  might  prevent  her 
from  reinforcing  her  troops  which  ferved  under 
Philip.  Thefe  efforts  of  the  King  were  warmly 
feconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  fubjeds.  The  city 
of  Paris  granted  him  a  free  gift  of  three  hundred 
ihoufand  livres.  The  other  great  towns  imitated 
the  liberality  of  the  capital,  and  contribuied  in 
proportion.  Several  noblemen  of  diffintlion  en- 
gaged, at  their  own  expence,  to  garrifon  and  de- 
fend the  towns  which  lay  moll  expofed  to  the 
enemy.  Nor  was  the  general  concern  for  the 
public  confined  to  corporate  bodies  alone,  or  to 
thofe  in  the  higher  fphere  of  life,  but  diffufing 
itfelf  among  perfons  of  every  rank,  e?xh  indivi- 
dual feemed  difpofed  to  a6:  with  as  much  vigour 
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BOOK  ag  jf  the  honour  of  the  King,  and  the  fafety  of 

v,^,-^>  the   flate,    had    depended    folely    on    his   fingle 

'5^'-  efforts  ■". 


The  viaory  PpuLip,  who  WQS  no  flranger  either  to  the  pru- 
«n  piociuc-  dent  meafures  taken  by  the  French  monarch  for 
hene'ficin7  t^c  fccurity  of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  fpirit  with 
cuiUe^iuen-  ^^j^h  his  fubjecls  prepared  to  defend  themfelves, 
perceived,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  loft 
an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled, 
and  that  it  was  now  vain  to  think  of  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  France.  He  abandoned,  there- 
fore, without  much  reluctance,  a  fcheme  which 
was  too  bold  and  hazardous  to  be  perfectly  agree- 
able to  his  cautious  temper ;  and  employed  his 
army,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  in 
the  fieges  of  Ham  and  Catelet.  Of  ihefe,  he 
foon  became  mafler  j  and  the  reduction  of  two 
fuch  petty  towns,  together  with  the  acquifition 
of  St.  Quintin,  were  all  the  advantages  which  he 
derived  from  one  of  the  mod  decifive  victories 
gained  in  that  century.  Philip  himfelf,  how- 
ever, continued  in  high  exultation  on  account  of 
his  fuccefs ;  and  as  all  his  pallions  were  tinged 
with  fuperllition,  he,  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
St.  Quintin,  which  had  been  fought  on  the  day 
confecrated  to  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to  build  a 
church,  a  monaftery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of 
that  faint  and  martyr.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  in 
which  all  thefe  were  united,  at  the  Efcurial  in  the 

■*  Mem.  de  Ribicr.  ii.  701.  703. 
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neighbourhood  of  Madrid  j    and   the  fame   prin-    book 
ciple  which  diftated  the  vow,  directed  the  build-    - — .-^^ 
ing.     For  the  plan  of  the  work  was  fo  formed  as       ''"" 
to  refemble  a  gridiron,   which,  according   to   the 
legendary  tale,   had  been   the   inflrument   of  St. 
Laurence's  martyrdom.    Notwithftanding  the  great 
and  expenfive  fchemes  in  which  his  reftlefs   am- 
bition involved  him,  Philip   continued  the  build- 
ing with  fuch  perfeverance  for  twenty-two  years, 
and  referved  fuch  large  fums  for  this  monument 
of  his  devotion  and  vanity,  that  the  monarchs  of 
Spain  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  royal  refidence, 
which,  though  not  the  moft  elegant,  is  certainly 
the  moft:  fumptuous  and  magnificent   of  any   in 
Europe  ". 

The  firft:  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the  Tiie  Frencfi 
French  had  received  at  St.  Quintin  was  carried  to  ed'mir^t '' 
Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Henry  had  fent  to   ^'•''''• 
recal   the   Duke  of  Guife.     As  Paul,  even  with 
the  aftiftance  of  his  French  auxiliaries,  had  hardly 
been  able  to  check  the   progrefs  of  the  Spanifh 
arms,  he  forefaw  that,  as  foon  as  he  was  depriv- 
ed  of  their  protection,    his    territories    muft    be 
over-run  in  a  moment.     He   remonftrated   there- 
fore with   the  greateft:  violence  againft:  the  depar- 
ture of  the  French  army,  reproaching  the  Duke 
of  Guife  for  his  ill-conduft,  which  had  brought 
him   into  fuch  an  unhappy  fituation ;   and   com- 
plaining of  the  King   for  deferting  him  fo  unge- 

"  Colmenar  Annales  d'Efpagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  136. 
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BOOK     nerouflv  under  fuch  circumflances.     The  Duke  of 

XII.  ^ 

^^..^^ i    Guife's  orders,  however,  were  peremptory.     Paul, 

'^^''  inflexible  as  he  was,  found  it  ncceflary  to  accom- 
modate his  conduct  to  the  exigency  of  his  affairs, 
and  to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians, 
and  of  Cofmo  di  Medici,  in  order  to  obtain  peace. 
Philip,  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to  a 
rupture  w^ith  the  Pope,  and  who,  even  while  fuc- 
cefs  crowned  his  arms,  doubted  fo  much  the  juf- 
tice  of  his  own  caufe,  that  he  had  made  frequent- 
overtures  of  pacification,  liftened  eagerly  to  the 
firft  propofals  of  this  nature  from  Paul,  and  dif- 
covered  fuch  moderation  in  his  demands,  as  could 
hardly  have  been  expe£led  from  a  Prince  elated 
with  victory. 


A  trenty  of  ^  The  Dukc  of  Alva  ott  the  part  of  Philip,  and 
uveen  ihe  the  Cardinal  Caraffa  in  the  name  of  his  uncle, 
piiSI  ^'"^  "^^^  ^^  Cavi,  and  both  being  equally  difpofed  to 
peace,  they,  after  a  fliort  conference,  terminated' 
the  war  by  a  treaty  on  the  following  terms  :  That 
Paul  fhould  renounce  his  league  with  France,  and 
maintain  for  the  future  fuch  a  neutrality  as  be- 
came the  common  father  of  Chriftendom ;  That 
Philip  fhould  inftantly  reflore  all  the  towns  of  the 
ecclefiaftlcal  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  pof- 
feffion ;  That  the  claims  of  the  Caraffas  to  the 
dutchy  of  Paliano,  and  other  demefnes  of  the 
Colonnas,  Ihould  be  referred  to  the  decifion  of 
the  republic  of  Venice  ;  That  the  Duke  of  Alva 
ftould  repair  in  perfon  to  Rome,  and  after  afking 
pivrdon  of  Paul  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of 

his 
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his  mafler,  for  having  invaded  the  patrimony  of  ^Jn.^ 
the  church,  fhould  receive  the  Pope's  abfolution  v,-^^-.^ 
from  that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's  '^^^• 
fcrupulous  timidity,  fiuifhed'an  unprofperous  war 
without  any  detriment  to  the  Papal  See.  The 
conqueror  appeared  humble,  and  acknowledged 
his  error  ;  while  he  who  had  been  vanquifhed  re- 
tained his  ufual  haughtinefs,  and  was  treated  with 
every  mark  of  fuperiority  °.  The  Duke  of  Alva, 
in  terms  of  the  treaty,  repaired  to  Rome,  and, 
in  the  poflure  of  a  fupplicant,  kiffed  the  feet,  and 
implored  the  forgivenefs  of  that  very  perfon 
whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  lafl  extremity. 
Such  was  the  fuperftitious  veneration  of  the  Spa- 
niards for  the  Papal  charafter,  that  Alva,  though 
perhaps  the  proudefl:  man  of  the  age,  and  accuf- 
tomed  from  his  infancy  to  a  familiar  intercourfe 
with  Princes,  acknowledged  that  when  he  ap. 
proached  the  Pope,  he  was  fo  much  overawed,  that 
his  voice  failed,  and  his  prefence  of  mind  forfook 
him**. 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commence-  PiiiHpre- 
ment  threatened   mighty  revolutions,   was  brought  cemTato'' 
to   an   end  without  occafioning  any   alteration  in  ^^l'^^^'^^ 
thofe  States  which  were   its  immediate  object,  it 
had  produced  during  its  progrefs  eife£ls  of   confi- 
derable  confequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.     As 
Philip   was   extremely  foiicitous  to   terminate  his 

°  Pallav.  lib.  xiii.  iS.j.     F.  Paul.  3S0.     Herrera,  vol  i.  510, 
■*  Pallav.  lib.  xiii.    185.     Summonte   Iftoria  di  Napoli,  iv. 
286. 
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BOOK  quarrel  with  Paul  as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  he  was 
V-— .— ^  willing  to  make  any  facrifice  in  order  to  gain  thofe 
»557.  Princes,  who,  by  joining  their  troops  to  the  Papal 
and  French  army,  might  have  prolonged  the  war* 
With  this  view,  he  entered  into  a  negociation  with 
Oclavio  Farneie,  Duke  of  Parma,  and,  in  order 
to  feduce  him  from  his  alliance  with  France,  he 
reflored  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia,  with  the  terri- 
tory depending  on  it,  which  Charles  V.  had  feized 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
feven,  had  kept  from,  that  time  in  his  poffeflion,  and 
had  tranfmitted,  together  with  his  other  dominions, 
to  Philip. 

Cofmo  di  This   flep  made   fuch    a  difcovery  of  Philip's 

nieafuiesfji   character  and  views  to  Cofmo  di  Medici,  the  mofl 
sSr"^'      fagacious  as  well  as   provide-nt  of  all  the   Italian 
Princes,  that  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomplifhing 
his  favourite   fcheme  of  adding  Siena  and  its  ter- 
ritories to  his  dominions  in  Tufcany.     As  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  attempt  depended  entirely  on  the  deli- 
cacy of  addrefs  with  which  it  fhould  be  conducted, 
he  employed  all  the  refinements    of  policy  in  the 
negociation  which  he  fet  on  foot  for  this  purpofc. 
He  began  with  foliciting  Philip,  whofe  treafury  he 
knew  to  be  entirely  drained  by  the  expence  of  the 
war,  to  repay  the  great    fums  which    he  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  Emperor  during  the  fiege  of  Siena. 
When  Philip  endeavoured  to  elude  a  demand  which 
he  was  unable  to  fatisfy,  Cofmo  affefted   to  be  ex- 
tremely difquieted,  and  making  no  fecret  of  his  dif- 
gufl,  inflructed  his  anibafTadur  at  Rome  to  open  a 

negocia- 
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negociation  with  the  Pope,  which  feemcd  to  be  book 
the  efiedl  of  it.  The  ambaflador  executed  his  com- 
miflion  with  luch  dexterity,  that  Paul,  imagining  155' 
Colino  to  be  entirely  aHenated  from  the  Spanifh  in- 
tereft,  propofed  to  him  an  alhance  with  France, 
which  fhould  be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his 
eldeft  fon  to  one  of  Henry's  daughters.  Cofmo 
received  the  overture  with  fuch  apparent  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  with  fo  many  profeflions  of  gratitude  for 
the  high  honour  of  which  he  had  the  profpedl,  that 
not  only  the  Pope's  miniflers,  but  the  French 
envoy  at  Rome,  talked  confidently,  and  with  little 
refer ve,  of  the  acceflion  of  that  important  ally,  as 
a  matter  certain  and  decided.  The  account  af 
this  was  quickly  carried  to  Philip  ;  and  Cofmo, 
who  forefaw  how  much  it  would  alarm  him,  had 
difpatched  his  nephew  Ludovico  de  Toledo  into 
the  Netherlands,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to 
obferve  and  take  advantage  of  his  confternation, 
before  the  firft  imprellion  which  it  made  fhould 
in  any  degree  abate.  Cofmo  was  extremely  for- 
tunate in  the  choice  of  the  inflrument  whom  he 
employed.  Toledo  waited  with  patience,  until 
he  difcovered  with  certainty,  that  Philip  had  re- 
ceived fuch  intelligence  of  his  uncle's  negocia- 
tions  at  Rome,  as  muft  have  filled  his  fufpicious 
mind  with  fear  and  jealoufy  ;  and  then  craving  an 
audience,  he  required  payment  of  the  money 
which  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Emperor,  in  the 
mofl  earnefl  and  peremptory  terms.  In  urging 
that  point,  he  artfully  threw  out  feveral  dark 
S  2  hints. 
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^  ^^  ^    hints  and  ambiguous  declarations,  concerning   the 
•— -s'-i*-'   extremities  to  which  Cofmo  might  be  driven  by  a  re- 
'^-"'      fufal  of  this  juft  demand,  as  well  as  by  other  griev- 
ances of  which  he  had  good  reafon  to  complain^ 

neir  luc.  Philip,  afloniflied  at  an  addrefs  in  fuch  a  ftrain, 
from  a  Prince  [o  far  his  inferior  as  the  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  and  compaiing  what  he  now  heard  with 
the  information  which  he  had  received  from  Italy, 
immediately  concluded  that  Cofmo  had  ventured  to 
aiTume  this  bold  and  unufual  tone  on  the  pro- 
fped  of  his  union  with  France.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Pope  and  Henry  from  acquiring  an  ally, 
who,  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of 
his  dominions,  would  have  added  both  reputation 
and  flrength  to  their  confederacy,  he  offered  to 
grant  Cofmo  the  inveftiture  of  Siena,  if  he  would 
confent  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
fums  due  to  him,  and  engage  to  furnifli  a  body 
of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's  terri- 
tories in  Italy,  againft  any  power  who  fhould  attack 
them.  As  foon  as  Cofmo  had  brought  Philip 
to  make  this  conceflion,  which  was  the  object  of 
all  his  artifices  and  intrigues,  he  did  not  protradt 
the  liegociation  by  any  unnec^-lTary  delay,  or  any 
excefs  of  refinement,  but  clofed  eagerly  with  the 
prcpofal,  and  Philip,  in  fpite  of  the  remonflrances 
of  his  abieli:  counfellors,  figned  a  treaty  with  him  to 
that  effedl  % 

'  Thuan,  lib.  xviii.  624.     Herrera,  i.  2'53.  275.     Pallav,  lib. 
xm.  180. 
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As  no  Prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  his 
rights  than  Philip,  or  lefs  willing  to  relinquifli 
any  territory  which  he  poffeiTed,  by  what  tenure  '557. 
foever  he  held  it,  thefe  unufaal  conceflions  to  the 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  Tufcany,  by  which  he  wan- 
tonly gave  up  countries,  in  acquiring  or  defend- 
ing which  his  father  had  employed  many  years, 
and  wafted  much  blood  and  treafure,  cannot  be 
accounted  for  from  any  motive,  but  his  fuperfti- 
tious  defire  of  extricating  himfelf  out  of  the  war 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  wage  againft  the 
Pope.  By  thefe  treaties,  however,  the  balance 
of  power  among  the  Italian  States  was  poifed 
with  greater  equality,  and  rendered  lefs  variable 
than  it  had  been  fmce  it  received  the  firft  violent 
(hock  from  the  invafion  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France.  From  this  period  Italy  ceafed  to  be 
the  great  theatre  on  vi'hich  the  monarchs  of  Spain, 
France  and  Germany,  contended  for  power  or  for 
fame.  Their  diffenfions  and  hoftilities,  though  as 
frequent  and  violent  as  ever,  being  excited  by  new 
objetts,  ftained  other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood, 
and  rendered  them  miferable,  in  their  turn,  by  the 
devaftations  of  war. 

The  Duke  of  Guife  left  Rome  on  the  fame  day  sept.  ig;. 
that  his  adverfary  the  Duke  of  Alva  made  his  hu-    '^-''A^.-'^*' 

■'  or  Ouile  i 

miliating  fubmiflion  to  the  Pope.  He  was  re-  rt'^epiioniij 
ceived  in  France  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the 
kingdom.  His  late  ill  fuccefs  in  Italy  feemed  to 
be  forgotten,  while  his  former  fervices,  particu- 
larly his  defence  of  Metz,  were  recounted  with 
S  3  exagge. 
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^  XH  ^  exaggerated  praife  ;  and  he  was  welcomed  in  every 
o^v-w'  city  through  which  he  pafled,  as  the  reftorer  of 
^^^^'  public  fecurity,  who,  after  having  fet  bounds  by 
his  condud  and  valour  to  the  victorious  arms 
of  Charles  V.  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his 
country,  to  check  the  formidable  progrefs  of 
Philip's  power.  The  reception  which  he  met 
with  from  Henry  was  no  lefs  cordial  and  honour- 
able. New  titles  were  invented,  and  new  digni- 
ties created,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  him.  He 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general  in  chief  both 
within  and  without  the  kingdom,  with  a  jurif- 
diction  almoft  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to 
that  which  was  poflefled  by  the  King  himfelf. 
Thus,  through  the  fmgular  felicity  which  attended 
the  Princes  of  Lorrain,  the  mifcarriage  of  their 
pwn  fchemes  contributed  to  aggrandife  them. 
The  calamities  of  his  country,  and  the  ill  conduct 
of  his  rival  the  Conftable,  exalted  the  Duke  of  Guife 
to  a  height  of  dignity  and  power,  which  he  could 
not  have  expeded  to  attain  by  the  mofl  fortunate 
and  mofl  complete  fuccefs  of  his  own  ambitious 
projects. 

Takes  the  The  Dukc  of  Guifc,  cagcr  to  perform  fome- 

comrnand  of,  r   -     i  ■>  i_i'i  o*  ri« 

the  army,  thmg  fuitablc  to  the  high  expectations  or  his 
countrymen,  and  that  he  might  juitify  the  extra- 
ordinary confidence  which  the  King  had  repofed 
in  him,  ordered  all  the  troops  which  could  be 
got  together,  to  alTcmble  at  Compeigne.  Though 
the  winter  was  well  advanced,  and  had  fet  in  with 
extreme  feverity,  he  placed  himfelf  at  their  head, 

and 
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and  took  the  field.     By  Henry's  a£livity  and  the    book: 
zeal   of  his  fubjedts,  fo  many  foldiers  had  been   ^^^JL.^ 
raifed  in  the  kingdom,  and  fuch  confiderable  re-       ^ssr- 
inforcements  had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and 
SwifTerland,  as  formed  an  army  refpedable  even 
in    the    eyes    of    a    vidorious    enemy.      Philip, 
alarmed  at  feeing  it  put  in  motion  at  fuch  an  un- 
common feafon,   began  to   tremble    for   his   new 
conquefts,    particularly    St.    C^iintin,    the    fortifi- 
cations of  which  were  hitherto  but  imperfectly  re- 
paired. 

But  the  Duke  of  Guife  meditated  a  more  im-  h?  inverts 
portant  enterprife  ;  and,  after  amufmg  the  enemy  ^'''1553. 
with  threatening  fuccefllvely  different  towns  on  J^ni^'y'^' 
the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  fuddenly  to 
the  left,  and  invefted  Calais  with  his  whole  army. 
Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  Englifh  under  Ed- 
ward in.  and  was  the  fruit  of  that  monarches 
glorious  vi£lory  at  Crecy.  Being  the  only  place 
that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and  extenfive 
territories  in  France,  and  which  opened  to  them, 
at  all  times,  an  eafy  and  fecure  paffage  Into  the 
heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping.  polTeffioa 
of  it  foothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much 
as  it  mortified  the  vanity  of  the  other.  Its  fitua- 
t,ion  was  naturally  fo  flrong,  and  its  fortifications 
deemed  fo  impregnable,  that  no  monarch  of 
France,  how  adventurous  foever,  had  been  bold 
enough  to  attack  it.  Even  when  the  domeftic 
flrength  of  England  was  broken  and  exhaufled 
by  the  bloody  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York 

S  4  and 
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^  xn  ^  ^^^  Lancafter,  and  its  attention  entirely  diverted 
' — -v— — <  from  foreign  objects,  Calais  had  remained  unuil- 
^55?'  turbed  and  unthreatened.  Mary  and  her  coun- 
cil, compofed  chiefly  of  ecclefiaftics,  unac- 
quainted with  military  affdirs,  and  vvhofe  whole 
attention  was  turned  towards  extirpating  herefy 
out  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only  neglected  to 
take  any  precautions  for  the  fai'ety  of  this  im- 
portant place,  but  _  feemed  to  think  that  the  repu- 
tation of  its  ftrength  was  alone  fufricient  for  its 
fccurity.  Full  of  this  opinion,  they  ventured, 
even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  contiiiue  a 
practice  which  the  low  {late  of  the  Queen's 
finances  had  introduced  in  times  of  peace.  As  the 
country  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during 
the  winter,  and  the  marflies  around  it  became 
impaflable,  except  by  one  avenue,  which  the 
forts  of  St.  Agatha  and  Newnham-bridge  com. 
manded,  it  had  been  the  cufl:om  of  the  Englifh 
to  difmifs  the  greater  part  of  the  garrifon  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the 
Its  defence-  fpHng.  In  vain  did  Loid  Wentworth,  the  Go^ 
vernor  of  Calais,  remonllrate  againft  this  ill- 
timed  parfimony,  and  reprefent  the  pofTibility  of 
his  being  attacked  fuddenly,  while  he  had  not 
troops  fuflicient  to  man  the  works.  The  privy- 
council  treated  thefe  remonflrances  with  fcorn,  as 
if  they  had  flowed  from  the  timidity  or  the  rapa- 
cioufnefs  of  the  governor ;  and  fome  of  them, 
with  that  confidence  which  is  the  companion  of 
ignorance,  boafl:ed  that  they  would  defend  Calais 
with    their    white    rods  againft:   any  enemy   who 

fliould 
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:lhould  approach  it  during  winter  "■.     In   vain  did     «  '^  o  k 


Xll. 


Philip,  who  had  palled  through  Calais  as  he  re- 
turned from  England  to  the  Netherlands,  warn  the 
Queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  expofed  ;  and 
acquainting  her  with  what  was  neceifary  for  its  fecu- 
rity,  in  vain  did  he  offer  to  reinforce  the  garrif;)n 
during  winter  with  a  detachment  of  his  own  troops. 
Mary's  counfellors,  though  obfequious  to  her  in  all 
points  wherein  religion  was  concerned,  diRruded 
as  much  as  the  reft  of  their  countrymen,  every  pro- 
pofition  that  came  from  her  hufband ;  and  fuf- 
pecting  this  to  be  an  artifice  of  Philip's  in  order  to 
gain  the  command  of  the  town,  they  neglefted  his 
intelligence,  declined  his  offer,  and  left  Calais  with 
lefs  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  garrifon  requifite  for  its 
defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  Duke  GuiR-puOit* 
of  Guife  to  venture  "^n  an  enterprife,  that  fur- 
prifed  his  own  countrymen  no  lefs  ,than  his 
enemies.  As  he  knew  that  its  fuccefs  depended 
on  conducting  his  operations  with  fuch  rapiditv 
as  would  afford  the  Engllfli  no  time  for  throwii^g 
relief  into  the  town  by  fea,  and  prevent  Philip 
from  giving  him  any  interruption  by  land,  he 
puflied  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  vigour  little 
known  in  carrying  on  fieges  during  that  age. 
He  drove  the  Englifh  from  fort  St.  Agatha  at  the 
firft  affault.  He  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  fort 
of  Newnham-bridge   after  defending  it  only  three 

'  Carte,  iii.  545. 

days. 
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BOOK    days.    He  took  the  caflle  which  commanded  the 

.^ ;_■   harbour  by  florm ;  and,  on  the  eighth  day  after  he 

i>5^-  appeared  before  Calais,  compelled  the  governor  to 
Takes  ihe  furrender,  as  his  feeble  garrifon,  which  did  not  ex- 
*°'*"'  ceed  five  hundred  men,  was  worn  out  with  the  fa- 

tigue of  fuftainlng  fo  many  attacks,  and  defending 
fuch  extenfive  works, 

and  liktwife  Xhe  Dukc  of  Guifc,  without  allowing  the  Encr- 
Hames.  hlh  time  to  recover  rrom  the  conlternation  occa- 
fioned  by  this  blow,  immediately  invefted  Guifnes, 
the  garrifon  of  which,  though  more  numerous, 
defended  itfelf  with  lefs  vigour,  and  after  {land- 
ing one  brifk  alTault,  gave  up  the  town.  The 
caflle  of  Hames  was  abandoned  by  the  troops 
pofted  there,  without  waiting  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

Thefpifn-  Thus,  in  a  few  days,  during  the  depth  of 
effeAof  winter,  and  at  a  time  when  the  fatal  battle  of  St. 
Quintin  had  fo  deprefled  the  fanguine  fpirit  of 
the  French,  that  their  utmofl  aim  was  to  protect 
their  owi»'  country,  without  dreaming  of  making 
conquefts  on  the  enemy,  the  enterprifmg  valour 
of  one  man  drove  the  Englifh  out  of  Calais, 
after  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  deprived  them  of  eveiy  foot  of  land  in  a 
kingdom,  where  their  dominions  had  been  once 
very  extenfive.  This  exploit,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  gave  an  high  idea  of  the  power  and  re- 
fources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  fet  the  Duke  of 
Guifc,   in    the   opinion   of   his   countrymen,    far 

above 


thefe  con- 
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above  all   the  generals   of  the  age.     They  cele-    book 

brated   his   conquefts  with  immoderate  tranfports 1^'i; , 

of  joy;  while  the  Englifli  gave  vent  to  all  the  *55^ 
paffions  which  animate  a  bigh-fpirited  people, 
•when  any  great  national  calamity  is  manifeflly 
owing  to  the  ill  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Mary 
and  her  minifters,  formerly  odious,  were  now 
contemptible  in  their  eyes.  All  the  terrors  of 
her  fevere  and  arbitrary  adminiftration  could  not 
reftrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats 
againfl:  thofe,  who  having  wantonly  involved  the 
nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein  it  was  nowife  interefled, 
had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity  brought 
irreparable  difgrace  on  their  country,  and  loft  the 
moft  valuable  poffefTion  belonging  to  the  Englifli 
crown. 

The  King  of  France  imitated  the  condud  of  its 
former  conqueror,  Edward  III.  with  regard  to  Ca- 
lais. He  commanded  all  the  Englifli  inhabitants  to 
quit  the  town,  and  giving  their  houfes  to  his  own 
fubjefts,  whom  he  allured  to  fettle  there  by  granting 
them  various  immunities,  he  left  a  numerous  garrifon 
under  an  experienced  governor  for  their  defence. 
After  this,  his  vidorious  army  was  conduced  into 
quarters  of  refrefliment,  and  the  ufual  inadion  of 
winter  returned. 


Charles's 
redfinaticn 


During    thefe    various   operations,   Ferdinand   Feb.  24 
afl^embled  the  college  of  Ele6tors  at  Frankfort,  in 
order  to  lay  before  them  the  inftrument  whereby   '•''^'^^"•if 
Charles  V.  had  refigned  the  Imperial  crown,  and 

7  tranf- 
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BOOK  transferred  it  to  him.  This  he  had  hitherto  de- 
K,^.^^,,.!^^  laved  on  account  of  fonie  difficuhies  which  had 
^♦i5^-  occurred  concerning  the  formalities  requifite  in 
fupplying  a  vacancy  occafioned  by  an  event,  to 
which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
Empire.  Ihefe  being  at  length  adjufted,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  executed  the  commifTion  with 
which  he  had  been  entrulled  by  Charles  ;  the 
Electors  accepted  of  his  refignation  ;  declared 
Ferdinand  his  lawful  fucceffor  ;  and  put  him  in 
poileflion  of  all  the  en  fig  us  of  the.  Imperial 
dignity. 

TTte  Pore  "BvT   whcn  thc  new  Emperor  fent  Gufman  his 

refufes  tu  .  .  .  , 

acknow-  chancellor  to  acquanit  the.Pope .  with  this  tranf- 
jwndas' '  adlion,  to  teftify  his  reverence  tov/ards  the  Holy 
Ernpeior.  g^^^  ^^^  j^  fignify  that,  accordiug  to  form,  he 
would  foon  difpatch  an  ambaiTador  extraordinary 
to  treat  with  his  Holinefs  concerning  his  coro- 
nation ;  Paul,  whom  neither  experience  nor  dif- 
appointments  could  teach  to  bring  down  his  lofty 
ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  fuch  a  moderate 
ftandard  as  fuited  the  genius  of  the  times,  refufed 
to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  prefence,  and  de- 
clared all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular 
and  invalid.  He  contended  that  the  Pope,  as 
thc  vicegerent  of  Chrift,  was  entrufted  with  the 
keys  both  of  fpiritual  and  of  civil  government  ; 
that  from  him  the  Imperial  jurifdiclion  was  de- 
rived ;  that  though  his  predecefTors  had  authorifed 
the  Eledors  to  chuCe  an  Kmpcror  uhiMU  the  Holy 
See   confirmed,    this    privilege    was    confined  to 

thole 
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thofe  cafes    when    a  vacancy   was  occafioned  by     book 
death  ;   that  the    inflrument  of  Charles's  refigna-   ._A.-^.,_. 
tion   had  been  prefented   in  an  improper  court,  as       '5-'>' 
it  belonged  to  the  Pope  alone  to  rejecl  or  to  ac- 
.cept  of  it,  and  to  nominate  a    perfon  to   fill  the 
imperial  throne  ;  that,  ferting  afide  all  thefe  ob^ 
jedlions,     Ferdinand's    eledion     laboured     under 
two  defeds  which  alone  were   fufficient   to   render 
it  void,  for  the  Protellant  Eleflors  had  been  ad- 
mitted   to    vote,  though   by   their  apoflacy   from 
the  Catholic  faith,    they    had    forfeited   that   and 
every  other  privilege  of   the   electoral  office  ;  and 
Ferdinand,  by  ratifying  the  conceffions  of  feveral 
Diets   in  favour   of  heretics,    had  rendered   him- 
felf    unworthy   of    the    Imperial    dignity,    which 
was  inftituted  for  the  protedion,  not  for  the  de- 
ftruclion,  of  the  church.       But   after    thundering 
out  thefe  extravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an 
appearance  of  condefcenfion,   that    if   Ferdinand 
would    renounce  all    title  to  the  Imperial  crown, 
foutided  on  the  election  at  Frankfort,   make  pro- 
feflions  of  repentance   for   his  pad  conduct,  and 
fupplicate  him    wiih    due     humility,    to    confirm 
Charles's  refignation,  as  well  as  his  own  affumption 
to  the  Empire,    he  might  expedl   every  mark  of 
favour  from  his  paternal  clemency  and  goodnefs. 
Gufman,    though    he    had    forefeen    confiderable 
difficulties    in  •  his    negociation     with    the    Pope, 
little  expedled   that  he  would  have  revived  thofe 
antiquated  and  wild  pretenficns,  which  afloniflied 
him  fo  much,  that  he  hardly   knew  in  what  tone 
lie  ought  to  reply.     He  prudently  declined  enter- 
2  ing 
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mg  Into  any  controverfy  concerning  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  papal  jurifdiftion,  and  confining 
himfeh^  to  the  political  confiderations,  which 
fliould  determine  the  Pope  to  recognize  an  Em- 
peror already  in  polTeflion,  he  endeavoured  to 
place  them  in  fuch  a  light  as  he  imagined  could 
Icarcely  fail  to  ftrike  Paul,  if  he  were  not  alto- 
|Tether  blind  to  his  own  interefl.  Philip  feconded 
Gufman's  arguments  with  great  earneflnefs,  by 
an  ambafl'ador  whom  he  fent  to  Rome  on  purpofe, 
and  befought  the  Pope  to  defift  from  claims  fo 
unfearonable,  as  might  not  only  irritate  and  alarm 
Ferdinand  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  but 
furnifh  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  See  with  a  new 
reafon  for  reprefenting  its  jurifdi6lion  as  incompati- 
Jjle  with  the  rights  of  Princes,  and  fubverfive  of  all 
civil  authority.  But  Paul,  who  deemed  it  a  crime 
to  attend  to  any  confideration  fuggefted  by  human 
prudence  or  policy,  when  he  thought  himfelf  called 
upon  to  aifert  the  prerogatives  of  the  Papal  See,  re- 
mained inflexible  ;  and,  during  his  pontificate,  Fer- 
dinand was  not  acknowledged  as  Emperor  by  the 
court  of  Rome  \ 

Henry  en-  While  Hcury  was  intent  upon  his  prepara- 
exdte"i.V"  tlons  for  the  approaching  campaign,  he  received 
scotsaguinft  accouHts  of  the  iflue  of  his  negociations  in  Scot- 

Ewgland.  ,  .  in  1.1. 

land.  Long  experience  havmg  at  lait  taught  the 
Scots  the  imprudence  of  involving  their  country 
in  every   quarrel    between  France   and  England, 

'  Godleveus  de  Abdicat.  Car.V.  ap.  Gold.Polit.  Imper.  392. 
Pallav.  lib.  xiii.  l8y.     Ribicr,  ii.  746.  759. 
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neither  the  folicitations  of  the  French  ambalTador,     book 

XII. 

nor  the  addrefs  and  authority  of  the  Queen-regent,  » — ^/-^-«* 
could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  againfl:  a  king-  ^^^^' 
dom  with  which  they  were  -at  peace.  On  tliis 
occafion  the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobility  and  of  a 
turbulent  people  was  reftrained  by  regard  for  the 
public  intereft  and  tranquillity,  which  in  former 
deliberations  of  this  kind  had  been  fcldom  attended 
to  by  a  nation  always  prone  to  rufh  into  every 
new  war.  But  though  the  Scots  adhered  with 
fteadinefs  to  their  pacific  iyftem,  they  were  ex- 
tremely ready  to  gratify  the  French  King  in  another 
particular,  which  he  had  given  in  charge  to  his 
ambalTador. 

The  young  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced    Maniageof 
to  the  Dauphin    in   the    year   one  thoufand  five  ^^IftJ^^Jl'e^^"' 
hundred  and   forty-eight,   and   having  been  edu-   Q^een  of 
cated  fince  that  time  in  the   court  of  France,  (hz 
had  grown  up  to  be  the  mofl  amiable,  and  one 
of  the  mod  accomplifhed  Princefles  of  that  age, 
Henry  demanded  the  confent  of  her  fubje^ls  to 
the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  and  a  parliament, 
which  was  held  for  that  purpofe,  appointed  eight 
commiffioners  to  reprefent  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation  at  that  folemnity,  with  povv'er  to  fign  fuch 
deeds   as   might    be  requifite  before  it  was    con- 
cluded.    In  fettling    the   articles  of  the  marriage, 
the    Scots    took   every    precaution    that    prudence 
could  diftate,  in  order  to  preferve  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  their  country;  while  the  French 
ufed  every  art  to  fecure  to  the  Dauphin  the  con- 
dud 
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EOOK.     du£t   of  affairs  during  the  Queen's  life,  and  thtf 

,,^^^ ,   fucceffion  of  the  crown  on  the  event  of  her  de- 

.1558-  mife.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  pomp 
'  *  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  parties,  and  the 
magnificence  of  a  court  at  that  time  the  mod 
fplendid  in  Europe '.  Thus  Henry,  ia  the  courfe 
of  a  few  months,  had  the  glory  of  recovering  an 
important  pofieflion  which  had  antiently  belonged 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  of  adding  to  it  the 
acquifition  of  a  new  kingdom.  By  this  event,  too, 
the  Duke  of  Guife  acquired  new  confideration  and 
importance ;  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to  the  ap- 
parent heir  of  the  crown,  raifmg  him  fo  far  above 
the  condition  of  other  fubjects,  that  the  credit 
which  he  had  gained  by  his  great  adlions,  feemed 
thereby  to  be  rendered  no  Icfs  permanent  than  it  was 
extenfive* 


Tire  earn-  Wh£N  the  Campaign  opened,  foon  after  the 
^^i;noi,en-  j)^up|-jjj^'5  marriage,  the  Duke  of  Guife  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  the  fame 
unlimited  powers  as  formerly.  Henry  had  re- 
ceived fuch  hberal  fupplies  from  his  fubjects,  that 
the  troops  under  his  command  were  both  nu- 
merous and  well  appointed ;  while  Philip,  ex- 
haufted  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  pre- 
cceding  year,  had  been  obliged  to  difmifs  fo 
many  of  his  forces  during  the  winter,  that  he 
could  not  bring  an  army  into  the  field  capable  of 
maldng  head  againft   the  enemy.     The  Duke  of 

■  Keith's  Hillory  of  Scoilandj  p.  73.     Append.  13.     Corps 
Uiplom.  V.  21. 
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Gulfe  did    not    lofe   the   favourable    opportunity    ^^i?.*^ 
which  his  fuperiority  afforded  him.     lie  invefted  ^- — r — • 
Thionville    in    the    dutchy   of  Luxemburg,    one      '^^^* 
of  the   ftrongeft    towns   on    the   frontier    of   the 
•Netherlands,  and  of  great   importance  to   France 
by   its  neighbourhood    to    Metz ;   and,    notwith- 
ftanding  the  obftinate  valour  with   which   it   was 
defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  fiege  of  June  22. 
three  weeks "". 

But  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprlfe,  which  it  Tiie  French 
was  expected  would  lead  to  other  conquefts,  was  fLTed  ll 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  event  that  ^raveUnes.. 
happened  in  another  part  of  the  Low-Countries. 
The  Marechal  de  Termes,  governor  of  Calais, 
having  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  oppo- 
fition,  invefted  Dunkirk  with  an  army  of  fourteen 
thoufand  men,  and  took  it  by  ftorm  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fiege.  Hence  he  advanced  towards 
Nieuport,  which  mufl  have  foon  fallen  into  his 
.  hands,  if  the  approach  of  the  Count  of  Egmont 
with  a  fuperior  army  had  not  made  it  prudent 
to  retreat.  The  French  troops  were  fo  much  en- 
cumbered with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at 
Dunkirk,  or  by  ravaging  the  open  country,  that 
they  moved  llowly  ;  and  Egmont,  who  had  left 
his  heavy  baggage  and  artillery  behind  him^ 
marched  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  he  came  up  with 
them  near  Gravelines,  and  attacked  them  with 

"  Thuan.  lib.  xx.  690, 

Vol.  IV.  T  the 
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BOOK    the   utmoft  impetuofity,     De  Termes,   who   had 
t,— ^.^-.^^  the    choice   of  the    ground,     having   pofted    his 
«553.       troops  to  advantage  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  fea,  received  him 
with  great  firmnefs.     Vidory    remained  for  fome 
time   in   fufpenfe,    the    defperate    valour    of    the 
French,  who   forefaw  the  unavoidable  deftruction 
that    muft    follow   upon  a   rout    in    an   enemy's 
country,    counterbalancing    the    fuperior   number 
of  the  Flemings,  when  one  of  thofe  accidents  to 
which  human  prudence  does  not  extend,  decided 
the  contefl  in  favour  of  the  latter.     A  fquadron 
of  Englifli  (hips  of  war,  which  was   cruizing  on 
the  coaft,  being  drawn  by  the  noife  of  the  firing 
towards  the  place  of  the  engagement,  entered  the 
river  Aa,  and  turned  its  great   guns   againft  the 
right  wing   of  the  French,   with  fuch   effed,   as 
immediately  broke   that  body,  and    fpread   terror 
and   confufion    through   the    whole   army.      The 
Flemings,  to  whom  affiftance,  fo  unexpedted  and 
fo    feafonable,    gave    frefh   fpirit,    redoubled    their 
efforts,   that   they  might  not   lofe   the    advantage 
w^hich    fortune   had  prefented  them,  or   give  the 
enemy  time   to  recover  from  their  confternation, 
and  the   rout   of  the   French  foon   became    uni- 
verfal.      Near  two   thoufand    were    killed  on   the 
fpot ;  a  greater  number  fell  by  the  hands   of  the 
peafants,  who,   in    revenge  for    the    cruelty   with 
which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  purfued 
the  fugitives,  and  maflacred  them  without  mercy ; 
the    reft    were    taken    prifoners,    together    with 

Dc 
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De  Termes  their  general,  and  many   officers  of    ^2.?^ 

diftindion  \  v.^— v-^.^ 

155S. 

This  fignal  viclory,  for  which  the  Count  of  The  Duke 
Egmont  was  afterwards  fo  ill  requited  by  Philip,  pofed  to  uie 
obliged  the  Duke  of  Guife  to  relinquifh  all  other  ^;^yf  "* 
fchemes,  and  to  haflen  towards  the  frontier  of 
Picardy,  that  he  might  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the 
enemy  in  that  province.  This  difafter,  however, 
refle£ted  new  luftre  on  his  reputation,  and  once 
more  turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards 
him,  as  the  only  general  on  whofe  arms  vidory 
always  attended,  and  in  whofe  conduct,  as  well  as 
good  fortune,  they  could  confide  in  every  danger. 
Henry  reinforced  the  Duke  of  Guife's  army  with 
fo  many  troops  drawn  from  the  adjacent  garrifons, 
that  it  foon  amounted  to  forty  thoufand  men. 
That  of  the  enemy,  after  the  jundion  of  Egmont 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  num- 
ber. They  encamped  at  the  diftance  of  a  few 
leagues  from  one  another ;  and  each  monarch 
having  joined  his  refpective  army,  it  was  expeded, 
after  the  viciilitudes  of  good  and  bad  fuccefs 
during  this  and  the  former  campaign,  that  a  deci- 
fiye  battle  would  at  laft  determine,  which  of  the 
rivals  Ihould  take  the  afcendant  for  the  future, 
and  give  law  to  Europe.  But  though  both  had 
it  in  their  power,  neither  of  them  difcovered  any 
inclination  to  bring  the  determination  of  fuch  an 
important   point   to   depend    upon   the   uncertain 

"  Thuan.  lib.  xx.  694. 
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^Jj^'^  iflue  of  a  fingle  battle.  The  fatal  engagements 
at  St.  Quintin  and  Gravellnes  were  too  recent  to 
be  fo  foou  forgotten,  and  the  profpecl  of  encoun- 
tering the  fame  troops,  commanded  by  the  fame 
generals  who  had  twice  triumphed  over  his  arms, 
infpired  Henry  with  a  degree  of  caution  which 
was  not  common  to  him.  Philip,  of  a  genius 
averfe  to  bold  operations  in  war,  naturally  leaned 
to  cautious  meafures,  and  was  not  difpofed  to 
hazard  any  thing  againft  a  general  fo  fortunate 
and  fuccefsful  as  the  Duke  of  Guifc.  Both  mo- 
narchs,  as  if  by  agreement,  flood  on  the  defen- 
five,  and  fortifying  their  camps  carefully,  avoided 
every  fkirmilh  or  rencounter  that  might  bring  on  a 
general  engagement. 

Both  mo-  While  the  armies  continued  in  this  inadion, 

tlfdefire^^  pcace  began  to  be  mentioned  in  each  camp,  and 
peace.  \yQ,\}ci  Heury  and  Philip  difcovered  an  inclination 
to  liften  to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-eftablilh 
it.  The  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  had  been 
engaged  during  half  a  century  in  almoft  con- 
tinual wars,  carried  on  at  a  great  expence,  and  pro- 
dudlive  of  no  confiderable  advantage  to  either. 
Exhaufled  by  extraordinary  and  unceafing  ef- 
forts, which  far  exceeded  thofe  to  which  the 
rations  of  Europe  had  been  accuftomed  before 
the  rivallhip  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 
both  nations  longed  fo  much  for  an  interval  of 
repofe,  in  order  to  recruit  their  flrength,  that 
their  fovereigns  drew  from  them  with  difficulty 
the  fupplies   neceflary  for   carrying  oa   hoftilities. 

The 
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The  private  inclinations  of  both  the  Kings  con- 
curred with  thofe  of  their  people.  Philip  was 
prompted  to  wifh  for  peace  by  his  fond  defire  of 
returning  to  Spain.  Accuflomed  from  his  in- 
•  fancy  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  country, 
he  was  attached  to  it  with  fuch  extreme  predi- 
ledion,  that  he  never  felt  himfelf  at  eafe  in  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions.  But  as  he  could 
not  quit  the  Low-Countries,  either  with  decency 
or  fafety,  and  venture  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  during 
the  continuance  of  war,  the  profpe<5l  of  a  pacifi- 
cation, which  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  execute 
his  favourite  fcheme,  was  highly  acceptable. 
Henry  was  no  lefs  defirous  of  being  delivered 
from  the  burden  and  occupations  of  war,  that  he 
might  have  lelfure  to  turn  all  his  attention,  and 
bend  the  whole  force  of  his  government,  towards 
fupprefling  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  which 
were  fpreading  with  fuch  rapidity  in  Paris,  and 
other  great  towns  of  France,  that  they  began  to 
grow  formidable  to  the  eftabliihed  church. 

Besides   thefe  public    and    avowed   confidera-  An  intrigue 
tions   arifmg    from    the   ftate   of  the   two   hoftile  l"!.!)^^;.'^" 
kingdoms,  or  from  the  wi{hes  of  their  refpeclive   '•^'^i'"''" it. 
monarchs,  there  was  a  fecret  intrigue  carried  on    * 
in  the   court    of  France,    which    contributed    as 
much  as  either  of  the  other,  to  haflen  and  to  fa- 
cilitate  the   negociation  of  a   peace.     The    Con- 
flable  Montmorency,  during  his  captivity,  beheld 
the  rapid  fuccefs  and  growing  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Guife  with  the  envy  natural  to  a  rival.     Every 

T  3  advantage 
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^  ^^  ^  advantage  gained  by  the  Princes  of  Lorrain  he 
t— ^/-ii*_;  confidered  as  a  frefh  wound  to  his  own  reputation, 
'^^^*  and  he  knew  with  what  malevolent  addrefs  it  would 
be  improved  to  diminifh  his  credit  with  the  King, 
and  to  augment  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guife.  Thefe 
arts,  he  was  afraid,  might,  by  degrees,  work  on 
the  eafy  and  dudile  mind  of  Henry,  fo  as  to 
efface  all  remains  of  his  ancient  affedtion  towards 
himfelf.  But  he  could  not  difcover  any  remedy 
for  this,  unlefs  he  were  allowed  to  return  home, 
that  he  might  try  whether  by  his  prefence  he 
could  defeat  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  and  re- 
vive thofe  warm  and  tender  fentiments  which  had 
long  attached  Henry  to  him,  with  a  confidence 
fo  entire,  as  refembled  rather  the  cordiality  of 
private  friendfhip,  than  the  cold  and  felfifh  con- 
^  nexion  between  a  monarch  and  one  ot  his  cour- 
tiers. While  Montmorency  was  forming  fchemes 
and  wifhes  for  his  return  to  France  with  much 
anxiety  of  mind,  but  with  Httle  hope  of  fuccefs, 
an  unexpeQed  incident  prepared  the  way  for  it. 
The  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  had  Ihared  with 
his  brother  in  the  King's  favour,  and  partici- 
pated of  the  power  which  that  conferred,  did  not 
bear  profperity  with  the  fame  difcretion  as  the 
Duke  of  Guife.  Intoxicated  with  their  good 
fortune,  he  forgot  how  much  they  had  been  in- 
debted for  their  prefent  tlevation  to  their  con- 
nexions with  the  Dutchcfs  of  Valtntinois,  and 
vainly  afcribed  all  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
their  family.  This  led  him  not  only  to  negled 
his  benefactrefs,  but  to  thwart  her  fchemes,  and 

to 
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to  talk  with  a  farcaflic  liberty  of  her  character  ^^JJ^ 
and  perfon.  That  fingular  woman,  who,  if  we  ^— ^v"-^-/ 
may  believe  contemporary  writers,  retained  the 
beauty  and  charms  of  youth'  at  the  age  of  three- 
fcore,  and  on  whom  it  is  certain  that  Henry  ftill 
doated  with  all  the  fondnefs  of  love,  felt  this  injury 
with  fenfibility,  and  fet  herfelf  with  eagernefs  to 
infli£t  the  vengeance  which  it  merited.  As  there 
was  no  method  of  fupplanting  the  Princes  of  Lor- 
rain  fo  eflfeclually  as  by  a  coalition  of  interefts  with 
the  Conftable,  fhe  propofed  the  marriage  of  her 
grand-daughter  with  one  of  his  fons,  as  the  bond 
of  their  future  union  ;  and  Montmorency  readily 
gave  his  confent  to  the  match.  Having  thus 
cemented  their  alliance,  the  Dutchefs  employed 
all  her  influence  with  the  King,  in  order  to  con- 
firm his  inclinations  towards  peace,  and  induce 
him  to  take  the  fteps  neceffary  for  attaining  it. 
She  infmuated  that  any  overture  of  that  kind 
would  come  with  great  propriety  from  the  Con- 
ftable,  and  if  entrufted  to  the  conduct  of  his  pru- 
dence, could  hardly  fail  of  fuccefs.  * 


Henry,  long  accuflomed  to  commit  all  affairs  Henrycom. 
of  importance   to  the  management  of  the   Con-  ^o'ciation"to 


flable,  and  needing  only  this  encouragement  to 
return  to  his  ancient  habits,  wrote  to  him  imme- 
diately with  his  ufual  familiarity  and  affedion, 
empowering  him  at  the  fame  time  to  take  the  firft 
opportunity  of  founding  Philip  and  his  miniflers 
with  regard  to  peace.  Montmorency  made  his 
application  to  Philip  by  the  raofl  proper  channel. 

T4  He 
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^ xn. ^  ^^  opened  himfelf  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who, 
v-—^-.*^  notwithftanding  the  high  command  to  which  he 
'-^  '  had  been  raifed,  and  the  military  glory  which  he 
had  acquired  in  the  Spanifh  fervice,  was  weary  of 
remaining  in  exile,  and  languiflied  to  return  into 
his  paternal  dominions.  As  there  was  no  profpeft 
of  his  recovering  pofTeffion  of  them  by  force  of 
arms,  he  confidered  a  definitive  treaty  .of  peace 
between  France  and  Spain,  as  the  only  event  by 
which  he  could  hope  to  obtain  reftitution.  Being 
no  flranger  to  Philip's  private  wifhes  with  regard 
to  peace,  he  eafily  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to 
difcover  a  difpofition  on  his  part  towards  accom- 
modation, but  to  permit  Montmorency  to  return 
on  his  parole,  to  France,  that  he  might  confirni 
his  own  fovereign  in  his  pacific  fentiments.  Henry 
.  received  the  Conftable  with  the  mofl:  flattering 
marks  of  regard  ;  abfence,  inflead  of  having 
abated  or  extinguifhed  the  Monarch's  friendfhip, 
feemed  to  have  given  it  new  ardour.  Montmo- 
rency, from  the  moment  of  his  appearance  in 
court,  all'umed,  if  poflible,  a  higher  place  than 
ever  in  his  affection,  and  a  more  perfect  afcendant 
over  his  mind.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  and 
Duke  of  Guife  prudently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of 
favour  too  ftrong  for  them  to  oppofe,  and  con- 
fining themfelves  to  their  proper  departments,  per- 
mitted, without  any  flruggle,  the  Conflable  and 
Butchefs  of  Valentinois  to  direct  public  affairs  at 
their  pleafure.  They  foon  prevailed  on  the  King 
to  nominate  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace. 
Philip  did  the  fame.     The  abbey  of  Cercamp  was 

fixed 
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fixed  on  as  the  place  of  congrefs ;  and  all  mill-    book 
tary   operations   were  immediately   terminated  by   <>— ..-*.^ 
a  fufpenfion  of  arms.  *^^^* 

While  thefe  preliminary  fteps  were  taking  to-  Demhof 
wards  a  treaty  which  reflored  tranquillity  to  Eu- 
rope, Charles  V.  whofe  ambition  had  fo  long  dif- 
turbed  it,  ended  his  days  in  the  monaflery  of  St. 
Julius.  When  Charles  entered  this  retreat,  he 
formed  fuch  a  plan  of  Ufe  for  himfelf,  as  would 
have  fuited  the  condition  of  a  private  gentleman 
of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  table  was  neat,  but 
plain ;  his  domeftics  few ;  his  intercourfe  with 
them  familiar;  all  the  cumberfome  and  ceremo- 
nious forms  of  attendance  on  his  perfon  were  en- 
tirely abolifhed,  as  deflruclive  of  that  focial  eafe 
and  tranquillity  \vhich  he  courted,  in  order  to 
foothe  the  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  together  with  his  deliverance 
from  the  burdens  and  cares  of  government,  pro- 
cured him,  at  firft,  a  confiderable  remlffion  from 
the  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  long  tor- 
mented, he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  fa- 
tisfadlion  in  this  humble  foHtude,  than  all  his 
grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  The  ambitious 
thoughts  and  projects  which  had  fo  long  engrolTr 
ed  and  difquieted  him,  were  quite  effaced  from 
his  mind  :  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  poli- 
tical tranfadions  of  the  Princes  of  Europe,  he 
reftrained  his  curiofity  even  from  any  inquiry 
concerning  them ;  and  he  feemed  to  view  the 
^ufy  fcene  which  he  had  abandoned  with  all  the 

contempt 
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BOOK     contempt   and   indifference  arifmg  from   his  tho* 
V. — y^-^   rough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  from  the 
^^^  ■      pleafmg   reflection  of  having  difentangled  himfeif 
from  its  cares. 

Hisamiife-        Other  amufcments  and  other  objefls  novi^  oc- 

mcnts  ill  his  .,,.  -,  .  ,  ,.  ,,  , 

reireat,  cupicd  him.  Sometimes  he  cultivated  the  plants 
in  his  garden  with  his  own  hands  ;  fometimes  he 
rode  out  to  the  neighbouring  wood  on  a  little  horfe, 
the  only  one  that  he  kept,  attended  by  a  fingle 
fervant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined 
him  to  his  apartment,  which  often  happened,  and 
deprived  him  of  thefe  more  active  recreations,  he 
cither  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  who  refided  near 
the  monaflery  to  vifit  him,  and  entertained  them 
familiarly  at  his  table  ;  or  he  employed  himfeif 
^jn  ftudying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming 
curious  works  of  mechanifm,  of  which  he  had 
always  been  remarkably  fond,  and  to  which  his 
genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  he 
had  engaged  Turriano,  one  of  the  mofl  ingenious 
artifls  of  that  age,  to  accompany  him  in  his  re- 
treat. He  laboured  together  with  him  in  fram- 
ing models  of  the  molt  ufeful  machines,  as  well 
as  in  making  experiments  with  regard  to  their  re- 
fpedive  powers,  and  it  was  not  feldom  that  the 
ideas  of  the  monarch  affilled  or  perfecled  the  in- 
ventions of  the  artifl.  He  relieved  his  mind,  at 
intervals,  with  (lighter  and  more  fantaftic  works 
of  mechanifm,  in  fafhioning  puppets,  which,  by 
the  ftru6lure  of  internal  fprings,  mimicked  the 
geflures  and  actions  of  men,  to  the  aftonifhment 

of 
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of  the  ignorant  monks,  who  beholding  move- 
ments which  they  could  not  comprehend,  fome- 
times  diftrufted  their  own  fenfes,  and  fometimes 
fufpe£led  Charles  and  Turriano  of  being  in  com- 
pacl  with  invifible  powers.  He  was  particularly 
curious  with  regard  to  the  conftruction  of  clocks 
and  watches ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated 
trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any  two  of  them 
to  go  exadlly  alike,  he  reflecled,  it  is  faid,  with 
a  mixture  of  furprife  as  well  as  regret,  on  his 
own  folly,  in  having  bellowed  fo  much  time  and 
labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing 
mankind  to  a  precife  uniformity  of  fentiment 
concerning  the  profound  and  myflerious  doQrines 
of  religion. 

But  In  what  manner  foever  Charles  difpofed  of  ^'s  more 
the  reft  of  his  time,  he  conftantly  referved  a  con-  cupations. 
fiderable  portion  of  it  for  religious  exercifes.  He 
regularly  attended  divine  fervice  in  the  chapel  of 
the  monaftery,  every  morning  and  evening ;  he 
took  great  pleafure  in  reading  books  of  devotion, 
particularly  the  works  of  St.  Auguftine  and  St. 
Bernard  ;  and  converfed  much  with  his  confefTor, 
and  the  prior  of  the  monaftery,  on  pious  fub- 
jeds.  Thus  did  Charles  pafs  the  firft  year  of  his 
retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbecoming  a  man  per- 
fe£lly  difengaged  from  the  affairs  of  the  prefent  life, 
and  ftanding  on  the  confines  of  a  future  world  ; 
either  in  innocent  amufements,  which  foothed  his 
pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  exceflive 
application  to  bufmefs  j  or  in  devout  occupations, 

which 
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BOOK    which  he  deemed  neceflary  In  preparing  for  another 
V— 1  ^-«    ftate. 

1558. 

Ti.ecaufes  BuT    about   fix  months   before   his   death,  the 

gout,  after  a  longer  intermiffion  than  ufual,  re- 
turned with  a  proportional  increafe  of  violence. 
His  fhattered  conflitutlon  had  not  vigour  enough 
remaining  to  with  (land  fuch  a  fhock.  It  enfeebled 
his  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  this  pe- 
riod we  hardly  difcern  any  traces  of  that  found 
and  mafculine  underflanding,  which  diftinguifhed 
Charles  among  his  contemporaries.  An  illi- 
beral and  timid  fuperflition  deprefled  his  fpirit. 
He  had  no  relifh  for  amufements  of  any  kind. 
He  endeavoured  to  conform,  in  his  manner  of 
living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monaflic  aufterity. 
He  defired  no  other  fociety  than  that  of  monks, 
and  was  alrnofl  continually  employed  with  them 
in  chanting  the  hymns  of  the  Miffal,  As  an  ex- 
piation for  his  fms,  he  gave  himfelf  the  difcipline 
in  fecret  with  fuch  feverity,  that  the  whip  of  cords 
which  he  employed  as  the  inftrument  of  his  pu- 
nifhment,  was  found  after  his  deceafe  tinged  with 
his  blood.  Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  thefe  a^s  of 
mortification,  which,  however  fevere,  were  not 
unexampled.  The  timorous  and  diftruflful  foli- 
citude  which  always  accompanies  fuperflition, 
flill  continued  to  difquiet  him,  and  depreciating 
all  the  devout  exercifes  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  fome- 
thing  extraordinary,  at  fome  new  and  fingular 
ad  of  piety  that  would  difplay  his  zeal,  and 
6  merU 
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merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  ad:  on  which  book 
he  fixed  was  as  wild  and  uncommon  as  any  that  ^^ — /'•-^ 
fuperftition  ever  fuggefled  to  a  weak  and  difor-  '^^^* 
dered  fancy.  He  refolved  to  celebrate  his  own 
obfequies  before  his  death.  He  ordered  his  tomb 
to  be  erecled  in  the  chapel  of  the  monaftery.  His 
domeftics  marched  thither  In  funeral  procefTion, 
with  black  tapers  In  their  hands.  He  himfelf 
followed  In  his  fhroud.  He  was  laid  In  his  coffin, 
with  much  foleranlty.  The  fervlce  for  the  dead 
was  chanted,  and  Charles  joined  In  the  prayers 
which  were  offered  up  for  the  reft  of  his  foul, 
mingling  his  tears  with  thofe  which  his  attend- 
ants (hed,  as  If  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real 
funeral.  The  ceremony  clofed  with  fprlnkling 
holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the  ufual  form,  and 
all  the  affiftants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel 
were  fhut.  Then  Charles  rofe  out  of  the  coffin, 
and  withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  thofe  aw- 
ful fentiments  which  fuch  a  fingular  folemnity 
was  calculated  to  infpire.  But  either  the  fatiguing 
length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impreffion  which 
the  Image  of  death  left  on  his  mind,  affedled  hhn 
fo  much,  that  next  day  he  was  feized  with  a  fever. 
His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  refift  its  violence, 
and  he  expired  on  the  twenty-firft  of  September, 
after  a  life  of  fifty-eight  years,  fix  months,  and 
twenty-five  days  \ 

'' Strada  de  Bello  Belg.  lib.  i.  p.  it.  Thuan.  723.  San- 
dov.  ii.  609,  &c.  Miniana  Contin.  Marianse,  vol.  iv.  216. 
Vera  y  Zuniga  Vida  de  Carlos,  p.  iii. 
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^5^^  As  Charles  was  the  firfl:  Prince  of  the  age  in 
^«-^/^*-'  rank  and  dignity,  the  part  which  he  afted,  whether" 
His  charac-  we  confider  the  greatnefs,  the  variety,  or  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  undertakings,  was  the  mod  confpi- 
Guous.  It  is  from  an  attentive  obfervation  of  his 
condudV,  not  from  the  exaggerated  praifes  of  the 
Spanifli  hiflorians,  or  the  undiflinguifliing  cenfure 
of  the  French,  that  a  juft  idea  of  Charles's  genius 
and  abilities  is  to  be  colleded.  He  poffefled  qua- 
lities fo  peculiar,  that  they  ftrongly  mark  his  cha- 
rader,  and  not  only  didinguilh  him  from  the 
Princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account 
for  that  fuperiority  over  them  which  he  fo  long 
maintained.  In  forming  his  fchemes,  he  was,  by 
nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  confider- 
ate.  Born  with  talents  which  unfolded  thcmfelves 
flowly,  and  were  late  in  attaining  maturity,  he 
"was  accuftomed  to  ponder  every  fubje£l  that  de- 
manded his  confideration,  with  a  careful  and  deli- 
berate attention.  He  bent  the  whole  force  of  his 
mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling  upon  it  with  a 
ferious  application,  undiverted  by  pleafure,  and 
hardly  relaxed  by  any  amufement,  he  revolved  it, 
in  filence,  in  his  own  breaft.  He  then  communi- 
cated the  matter  to  his  minifters,  and  after  hear- 
ing their  opinions,  took  his  refolution  with  a  de- 
cifive  firmnefs,  which  feldom  follows  fuch  flow, 
and  feemingly  hefitating  confultations.  Of  con- 
fequence,  Charles's  meafures,  inftead  of  refem- 
bling  the  defultory  and  irregular  fallies  of  Henry 
VIII.  or  Francis  I.  had  the  appearance,  of  a  con- 
fident fyftem,  in  which  all  the  parts  were  ar- 
ranged. 
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I'anged,  all  the  effefts  were  forefeen,  and  even  every  ^  ^.^  ^ 
accident  was  provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  '— -^ — > 
execution  was  no  lefs  remarkable  than  his  patience  '''^*' 
in  deliberation.  He  did  not  difcover  greater 
fagacity  in  his  choice  of  the  meafures  which  it 
was  proper  to  purfue,  than  fertility  of  genius  in 
finding  out  the  means  for  rendering  his  purfuit 
of  them  fuccefsful.  Though  he  had  naturally  fo 
little  of  the  martial  turn,  that  during  the  moft 
ardent  and  buftling  period  of  life,  he  remained 
in  the  cabinet  inactive,  yet  when  he  chofe  at 
length  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  his  - 
mind  was  fo  formed  for  vigorous  exertions  in 
every  direction,  that  he  acquired  fuch  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  fuch  talents  for  command, 
as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation  and  fuccefs 
to  the  moft  able  generals  of  the  age.  But  Charles 
poffefled,  in  the  moft  eminent  degree,  the  fcience 
which  is  of  greateft  importance  to  a  monarch, 
that  of  knowing  men,  and  of  adapting  their  ta- 
lents to  the  various  departments  which  he  allotted 
to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end 
of  his  raign,  he  employed  no  general  in  the  field, 
no  minifter  in  the  cabinet,  no  ambaffador  to  a 
foreign  court,  no  governor  of  a  province,  whofe 
abilities  were  inadequate  to  the  truft  which  he 
repofed  in  them.  Though  deftitute  of  that  be- 
witching affability  of  manners,  which  gained 
Francis  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached  his  per- 
fon,  he  was  no  ftranger  to  the  virtues  which  fe- 
cure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  un- 
bounded confidence  in  his  generals  j  he  rewarded 
5  their 
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their  fervlces  with  munificence ;  he  neither  envied 
their  fame  nor  difcovered  any  jealoufy  of  their 
power.  Almofl  all  the  generals  who  conducted 
his  armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  thofe 
illuftrious  perfonages  who  have  attained  the  high- 
eft  eminence  of  military  glory  ;  and  his  advan- 
tages over  his  rivals,  are  to  be  afcribed  fo  mani- 
fellly  to  the  fuperior  abilities  of  the  commanders 
whom  he  fet  in  oppofition  to  them,  that  this 
might  feem  to  detrad,  in  fome  degree,  from  his 
own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  difcovering  and  fteadi- 
nefs  in  employing  fuch  inftruments  were  not 
the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  a  capacity  for 
government. 

There  were,  neverthelefs,  defe£ls  in  his  po- 
litical character  which  muft  confiderably  abate 
the  admiration  due  to  his  extraordinary  talents. 
Charles's  ambition  was  infatiable ;  and  though 
there  feems  to  be  no  foundation  for  an  opinion 
prevalent  in  his  own  age,  that  he  had  formed  the 
chimerical  projeft  of  eflablifhing  an  univerfal  mo- 
narchy in  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  his  defire  of 
being  diftinguifhed  as  a  conqueror  involved  him 
in  continual  wars,  which  not  only  exhaufled  and 
opprefled  his  fubje£ls,  but  left  him  Httle  leifure 
for  giving  attention  to  the  interior  pohce  and  im- 
provement of  his  kingdoms,  the  great  objedts  of 
every  Prince  who  makes  the  happinefs  of  his 
people  the  end  of  his  government.  Charles,  at 
a  very  early  period  of  life,  having  added  the  Im- 
perial crown  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,   and  to 

(he 
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the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfes  of  Auflria  ^  ^^^  ^ 
and  Burgundy,  this  opened  to  him  fuch  a  vafl  v^-— /-*-^ 
field  of  enterprife,  and  engaged  him  in  fchemes  *^^  ' 
fo  compHcated  as  well  as  -arduous,  that  feeling 
his  power  to  be  unequal  to  the  execution  of  them^ 
he  had  often  recourfe  to  low  artifices,  unbecoming 
his  fuperior  talents,  and  fometimes  ventured  on 
fuch  deviations  from  integrity,  as  were  diflio- 
nourable  in  a  great  Prince.  His  infidious  and 
fraudulent  policy  appeared  more  confpicuous,  and 
was  rendered  more  odious,  by  a  comparifon  with 
the  open  and  undefigning  charafler  of  his  con- 
temporaries Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  This 
difference,  though  occafioned  chiefly  by  the  di- 
verfity  of  their  tempers,  mufl;  be  afcribed,  in 
fome  degree,  to  fuch  an  oppofition  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  political  conduft,  as  affords  fome 
excufe  for  this  (^efed  in  Charles's  behaviour, 
though  it  cannot  ferve  as  a  juftification  of  it, 
Francis  and  Henry  feldom  aded  but  from  the  im- 
pulfe  of  their  palTions,  and  ruflied  headlong  to- 
wards the  objeft  in  view.  Charles's  meafures, 
being  the  refult  of  cool  reflection,  were  difpofed 
into  a  regular  fyfliem,  and  carried  on  upon  a  con- 
certed plan.  Perfons  who  a£l  in  the  former  man- 
ner, naturally  purfue  the  end  in  view,  without 
affuming  any  difguife,  or  difplaying  much  ad- 
drefs.  Such  as  hold  the  latter  courfe,  are  apt,  in 
forming,  as  well  as  in  executing  their  defigns,  to 
employ  fuch  refinements  as  always  lead  to  artifice 
in  conduct,  and  often  degenerate  into  deceit. 

Vol.  IV.  U  The 
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The  circumftances  tranfmltted  to  us,  with  re* 
fpect  to  Charles's  private  deportment  and  charac- 
ter, are  fewer  and  lefs  interefting,  than  might  have 
been  expeded  from  the  great  number  of  authors 
who  have  undertaken  to  write  an  account  of  his 
life.  Thefe  are  not  the  objed  of  this  hiflory, 
which  aims  more  at  reprefenting  the  great  tranf- 
aclions  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  and  pointing  out 
the  manner  in  which  they  afFeded  the  political  Itate 
of  Europe,  than  at  delineating  his  private  virtues 
or  defects. 


Conference        The   plenipotentiaries    of   France,    Spain,   and 
place!"^  "*     England,    continued    their    conferences    at    Cer» 
camp  ;    and  though  each  of  them,  with  the  ufual 
art  of  negociators,    made   at  firft   very   high   de- 
^nands  in  the  name  of  iheir  refpedive  courts,  yet 
as  they  were   all  equally  defirous.  of  peace,  they 
would    have   confented  reciprocally  to  fuch  abate- 
ments  and   reflrlclions    of  their  claims,    as    muft 
have   removed   every  obltacle    to  an   accommoda- 
tion.    The  death  of  Charles  V.  vas  a  new  motive 
with  Philip  to   haften  the  concKifion  of  a  treaty, 
as  it   increafed  his    impatience  for   returning  into 
Spain,  where  there  was  now  no  perfon  greater  or 
more  illuflrious    than    hImfelF.     But,   in    fpite   of 
the  concurring  wifhes  of  all  the  parties  interefted, 
nn  event  happened  which  occafioned  an  unavoid- 
able delay  in  their  negociations.     About  a  month 
after  the  opening  of  the  conferences  at  Cercamp, 
Nov.  17.       Mary  of  England  ended  her   (hort  and  inglorious 
M?ty  oV       reign,  and  Elizabeth,  her  fifter,  was  immediately 
England.  proclaimed 


her  luccef- 
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proclaimed    Queen  with   univerfal  joy.     As   the  ^^i?*^ 

powers  of  the  Englifh  plenipotentiaries  expired  on  v-i— ^.^.^^ 

the  death  of  their  miftrefs,  they  could  not  proceed  '^^  ' 
until  they  received  a  commiflion  and  infl;ru£lions 
from  their  new  fovereign. 

Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  Henry  and 
to  the  throne  with  equal  folieitude.  As  during  EUabeth"'^ 
Mary*s  jealous  adminiftration^  under  the  mod 
difficult  circumftances,  and  in  a  fituation  extreme- 
ly delicate,  that  Princefs  had  condu(51:ed  herfelf 
with  prudence  and  addrefs  far  exceeding  her  years, 
they  had  conceived  an  high  idea  of  her  abilities, 
and  already  formed  expeftations  of  a  reign  very 
different  from  that  of  her  filter.  Equally  fenfible 
of  the  importance  of  gaining  her  favour,  both 
monarchs  fet  themfelves  with  emulation  to  court 
it,  and  employed  every  art  in  order  to  infinuate 
themfelves  into  her  confidence.  Each  of  them 
had  fomeihing  meritorious,  with  regard  to  Eliza* 
beth,  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry  had  of- 
fered her  a  retreat  in  his  dominions,  if  the  dread 
of  her  filter's  violence  fhould  force  her  to  fly  for 
fafety  out  of  England.  Philip,  by  his  powerful 
IntercefTion,  had  prevented  Mary  from  proceed- 
ing to  the  moft  fatal  extremities  againft  her  filter. 
Each  of  them  endeavoured  now  to  avail  himfelf 
of  the  circumftances  in  his  favour.  Henry  wrote 
to  Elizabeth  foon  after  her  accefTion,  with  the 
warmeft  expreffions  of  regard  and  friend  (hip. 
He  reprefented  the  war  which  had  unhappily 
been  kindled  between  their   kingdoms,  not  as  a 

U  2  national 
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^  liu.^  national  qiiarrtl,  but  as  the  effecl:  of  Mary's  blind 
V— v/-*.,;  partiality  to  her  hufband,  and  fond  compliance 
with  all  his  wifhes.  He  entreated  her  to  dlfen- 
gage  herfelf  from  an  alliance  which  had  proved 
fo  unfortunate  to  England,  and  to  confent  to  a 
feparate  peace  with  him,  without  mingling  her 
interefls  with  thofe  of  Spain,  from  which  they 
ought  now  to  be  altogether  disjoined.,  Philip, 
on  the  other  hand,  unwilling  to  lofe  his  connexion 
with  England,  the  importance  of  which,  during 
a  rupture  with  France,  he  had  fo  recently  expe- 
rienced, not  only  vied  with  Henry  in  declarations 
of  efteem  for  Elizabeth,  and  in  profeffions  of  his 
refolution  to  cultivate  the  {tridlefl  amity  with  her, 
but  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  their 
union,  he  offered  himfelf  to  her  in  marriage,  and 
^undertook  to  procure  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope 
for  that  purpofe. 

Liizabeth's         ELIZABETH  Weighed  the    propofals  of  the  two 

deliber.iiion  .     °  i  •   i  i 

conceniins  Monarchs  attentively,  and  \Mth  that  provident 
difcernment  of  her  true  intereft,  which  was  con- 
fpicuous  in  all  her  dehberations.  She  gave  fome 
encouragement  to  Henry's  overture  of  a  feparate 
negociation,  becaufe  it  opened  a  channel  of  cor- 
refpondence  with  France,  which  (he  might  find 
to  be  of  great  advantage,  if  Philip  fhould  not 
difcover  fufficient  zeal  and  folicitude  for  fecuring 
to  her  proper  terms  in  the  joint  treaty.  But  flie 
ventured  on  this  flep  with  the  mod  cautious  re- 
ferve,  that  fhe  might  not  alarm  Philip's  fufpicious 
temper ;  and  lofe  an  ally  in  attempting   to   gain 

-i  an 
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an  enemy  %  Henry  himfelf,  by  an  unpardonable 
ad  of  indifcretion,  prevented  her  from  carrying 
her  intercourfe  with  him  to  fuch  a  length  as 
might  have  offended  or  alienated  Philip.  At  the 
very  time  when  he  was  courting  Elizabeth's  friend- 
fhip  with  the  greateft  affiduity,  he  yielded  vnth 
an  inconfiderable  faciUty  to  the  folicitations  of  the 
Princefs  of  Lorrain,  and  allowed  his  daughter-in- 
law,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  affume  the  title  and 
arms  of  Queen  of  England.  I'his  ill-timed  pre- 
tenfion,  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to  the  un- 
fortiinate  Queen  of  Scots,  extinguiflied  at  once 
all  th^  confidence  that  might  have  grown  between 
Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  left  in  its  place  diflruH:, 
refentment,  and  antipathy.  Elizabeth  foon  found 
that  Ihe  mud  unite  her  interells  clofely  with  Phi- 
lip's, and  expecl  peace  only  from  negociations  car- 
ried on  in  conjunction  with  him  '. 

As  fhe  had  granted  a  commiflion,  immediately  She empuw.r 
after  her   acceffion,  to    the  fame  plenipotentiaries   bakidaisw 
whom  her  fifler  had  employed,  fhe  now  inftrufted   peac^ 
them  to  act  in  every  point  in  concert  with  the  ple- 
nipotentiaries of  Spain,  and  to  take  no  ftep  until 
they  had  previoufly    confulted  wigh    them^.     But 
though  flie  deemed  it  prudent  to  affume  this  ap- 
pearance of  confidence   in  the  Spanidi  monarch, 
fhe  knew  precifely  how  far  to  carry  it ;  and  dif- 
covered  no  inclination  to  accept  of  that   extraor- 

'"■  Forbes,  i.  p.  4.  "  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Reform- 

ation, i.  II.     Carte's  Hi(l.  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  375. 
*  Forbes's  full  View,  i.  p.  37.  40. 
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dinary   propofal    of    marriage   which    PhlHp   had 
made   to    her.      The   Englifli    had    expreifed    fo 
^'^'^'       openly  their   deteftation  of  her  filler's  choice  of 
him,  that   it   would  have  been  highly  imprudent 
to  have  exafperatcd  them  by  renewing  that  odious 
alliance.     She  was   too  well  acquainted  with  Phi- 
lip's harfh  imperious  temper,  to  think  of  him  for 
a  hufband.     Nor  could   (he  admit  a  difpenfation 
from  the   Pope   to  be  fufficient  to  authorize  her 
marrying   him,  without   condemning  her   father's 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  acknow- 
ledging  of  confequence   that   her  mother's   mar- 
riage was  null,   and    her   own  birth    illegitimate. 
But  though  fhe  determined  not  to  yield  to  Phi- 
lip's addreifes,  the  fituation  of  her  affairs  rendered 
it    dangerous    to  reject  them  ;    fhe   returned   her 
'  anfwer,  therefore,  in   terms   which   were    evafive, 
but  fo   tempered   with  refpeft,    that  though   they 
gave  him  no  reafon  to  be  fecure  of  fuccefs,  they  did 
not  altogether  extinguifh  his  hopes. 

Kegocia-  By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with 

chTJau.      which  fhe  concealed  her  fentiments  and  intentions 
cambicfis.     concerning  religion,    for  fome  time  after  her    ac- 
cefFion,    fhe    fo   far  gained    upon  Philip,    that  he 
warmly  efpoufed   her   interefl  in  the   conferences 
which    were     renewed     at    Cercamp,     and    after- 
1559.      wards  removed   to    Chateau-Cambrefis.     A    defi- 
fciHuary  .    j^jj-'^^  treaty,  which  was  to  adjuft   the  claims  and 
pretenfions   of  fo  m.any  Princes,   required  the  ex- 
amination  of  fuch  a  variety   of  intricate   points, 
and   led   to   fuch   infinite  and  minute  details,  as 

drew 
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drew  out  the  negociations  to  a  great  length.  But  ^  ^^  ^ 
rhe  Conftable  Montmorency  exerted  himfelf  with 
fuch  indefatigable  zeal  and  induftry,  repairing  al- 
ternately to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Bruflels,  in 
order  to  obviate  or  remove  every  difficulty,  that 
all  points  in  difpute  were  adjufted  at  length  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  give  entire  fatistaction  in 
every  particular  to  Henry  and  Philip  ;  and  the 
iafl;  hand  was  ready  to  be  put  to  the  treaty  betv/een 
them. 

The  claims  of  England  remained  as  the  only  Difficulties 
obftacle  to  retard  it.  Elizabeth  demanded  the  lothcciaims 
reftitution  of  Calais  in  the  moft:  peremptory  tone,  "' ^'^i^'*"''- 
as  an  effential  condition  of  her  confenting  to  peace  : 
Henry  refufed  to  give  up  that  important  conqueii:  ; 
and  both  feemed  to  have  taken  their  reiblution 
with  unalterable  firmnefs.  Philip  warmly  fup- 
ported  Elizabeth's  pretenfions  to  Calais,  not  merely 
from  a  principle  of  equity  towards  the  Enghfli 
nation,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  contributed 
to  their  recovering  what  they  had  loft  by  efpoufmg 
his  caufe  ;  nor  folely  with  a  view  of  foothing  Eli- 
zabeth by  this  manifeftation  of  zeal  for  her  inte- 
reft ;  but  in  order  to  render  France  leis  formidable, 
by  fecuring  to  her  ancient  enemy  this  eafy  acc-efs 
hito  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  earneflnefs, 
however,  with  which  he  feconded  the  arguments 
of  the  Englifii  plenipotentiaries,  foon  began  to 
relax.  During  the  courfe  of  the  negociation, 
Elizabeth,  who  now  felt  herfelf  firmlv  feated  on 
her  throne,  began  to  take  fuch  open  and  vigorous 

U  4  meafures 
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^xn.^  meafures  not  only  for  overturning  all  that  her  fifler 
«— --V— "i^  had  done  in  favour  of  popery,  but  for  eftablifhing 
^^^^*  the  proteftant  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  as 
convinced  Philip  that  his  hopes  of  an  union  with 
her  had  been  from  the  beginning  vain,  and  were 
now  defperate.  From  that  period  his  interpofi- 
tions  in  her  favour  became  more  cold  and  formal, 
flowing  merely  from  a  regard  to  decorum,  or 
from  the  confideration  of  remote  political  inte- 
refls.  Elizabeth,  having  reafon  to  expect  fuch 
an  alteration  in  his  conduct,  quickly  perceived  it. 
But  as  nothing  would  have  been  of  greater  detri- 
ment to  her  people,  or  more  inconfiftent  with  her 
fchemes  of  domedic  adminiflration,  than  the 
continuance  of  war,  fhe  faw  the  neceffity  of  fub- 
mitting  to  fuch  conditions  as  the  fituation  "of  her 
affairs  impofed,  and  that  fhe  m.ufl  reckon  upon 
being  deferted  by  an  ally  who  was  now  united  to 
her  by  a  very  feeble  tie,  if  fhe  did  not  fpeedily 
reduce  her  demands  to  what  was  moderate  and 
attainable.  She  accordingly  gave  new  inflruc- 
tions  to  her  ambalTadors ;  and  Philip's  plenipo- 
tentiaries acting  as  mediators  between  the  French 
and  them  %  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon,  which, 
in  fome  degree,  jultified  Elizabeth's  departing 
from  the  rigour  of  her  firft  demand  with  regard 
to  Calais.  All  lefTer  articles  were  fettled  without 
much  difcuflion  or  delay.  Philip,  that  he  might 
not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  Englifh,  in- 
fifted  that  the  treaty  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth 

'  Forbc3,  i,  §g. 
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fhould  be  concluded  in  form,  before  that  between  book 

the  French  monarch  and  himfelf.     The  one  was  ,,^"' 

figned  on  the  fecond  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the  1559- 
day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Eng-  Aniciesof 
land  contained  no  articles  of  real  importance,  but  uteen 
that  which  refpeded  Calais.  It  was  flipulated,  E^^and"** 
That  the  King  of  France  fhould  retain  pofleffion 
of  that  town,  with  all  its  dependencies,  during 
eight  years  ;  That,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
he  fhould  reftore  it  to  England ;  That,  in  cafe  of 
non-performance,  he  fhould  forfeit  five  hundred 
thoufand  crowns,  for  the  payment  of  which  fum, 
feven  or  eight  wealthy  merchants,  who  were  not 
his  fubjeds,  fhould  grant  fecurity ;  That  five 
perfons  of  diftinction  fliould  be  given  as  hoftages 
until  that  fecurity  were  provided  ;  That,  although 
the  forfeit  of  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns  fhould 
be  paid,  the  right  of  England  to  Calais  fhould 
flill  remain  entire,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the 
term  of  eight  years  were  expired  ;  That  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Scotland  fhould  be  included  in  the 
treaty ;  That  if  they,  or  the  French  King,  fhould 
violate  the  peace  by  any  hoflile  action,  Henry 
fhould  be  obliged  inftantly  to  refiiore  Calais  ; 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  breach  of  the 
treaty  proceeded  from  Elizabeth,  tlien  Henry  and 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Scots  were  abfolved  from  all 
the  engagements  which  they  had  come  under  by 
this  treaty. 

NoTWITH- 
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BOOK.  Notwithstanding  the  ftudied  attention  with 

v^^-V^  which  fo  many  precautions   were  taken,  it  is  evi- 

The  vilws  ^^^^  ^^^^  Henry  did  not  intend  the   reftitution   of 

of  both  par-  Calais,  nor  is   it  probable  that  Elizabeth  expected 

ties  wiih  re-  *  '^ 

fpeato  it.  It  was  hardly  poflible  that  flie  could  main- 
tain, during  the  courfe  of  eight  years,  fuch  per- 
fect concord  both  with  France  and  Scotland,  as 
not  to  afford  Henry  fome  pretext  for  alleging 
that  flie  had  violated  the  treaty.  But  even  if  that 
term  fhould  elapfe  without  any  ground  for  com- 
plaint,  Henry  might  then  chufc  to  pay  the  fum 
flipulated,  and  Elizabeth  had  no  method  of  affert- 
ing  her  right  but  by  force  of  arms.  However,  by 
throwing  the  articles  in  the  treaty  with  regard  to 
Calais  into  this  form,  Elizabeth  fatisfied  her  fubje6ts 
of  every  denomination  ;  flie  gave  men  of  difcern. 
nient  a  ftriklng  proof  of  her  addrefs,  in  palliating  what 
ihe  could  not  prevent ;  and  amufed  the  multitude, 
to  whom  the  cefTion  of  fuch  an  important  place 
would  have  appeared  altogether  infamous,  with  the 
profpecl  of  recovering  in  a  fhort  time  that  favourite 
pofTeffion. 

Anexpe-  Xhe   expedient  whicli  ISIontmorencv  employed, 

dient  winch     .  r      'i-  v.  ^     r  'r  i 

promotes  m  order  to  lacnitate  the  conclulion  or  peace  be- 
bei'wten  twccH  Francc  and  Spain,  w^as  the  negociating 
France  and    ^^^  trcaties  of  marrianjc,  one  between  Elizabeth, 

Spain.  n 

Henry's  eldcft  daughter,  and  Philip,  who  fup- 
planted  his  fon,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to 
whom  that  Princefs  had  been  promifed  in  the  lor- 
mer   conferences  at  Ccrcamp ;  the  other  between 

I\Iargaret, 
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Margaret,   Henry's  only   fifter,  and  the  Duke  of    3  0  o  jc 

Savoy.     For  however  feeble  the  ties  of  blood  may    . -'^--^_t 

often  be  among  Princes,  or  how  little  foever  they  »5Ss. 
may  regard  them  when  puffied  on  to  aft  by  mo- 
tives of  ambition,  they  aflume  on  other  occafions 
the  appearance  of  being  fo  far  inflaenced  by  thefe 
domeftic  affections,  as  to  employ  them  to  juftify 
meafures  and  conceffions  which  they  find  to  be  ne- 
ceffary,  but  know  to  be  impolitic  or  clifhonourable. 
Such  was  the  ufe  Henry  made  of  the  two  marriages 
to  which  he^ave  his  confent.  Having  fecured  an 
honourable  eftablifhment  for  his  fifter  and  his  daugh- 
ter, he,  in  confideration  of  thefe,  granted  terms 
both  to  Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  of  which  he 
would  not,  on  any  other  account,  have  ventured  to 
approve. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  The  term* 
France  and  Spain  v/ere.  That  fincere  and  per-  "/^,n  "^^  '^' 
petual  amity  ihould  be  eflabliilied  between  the 
two  crowns  and  their  refpeftive  allies ;  That  the 
two  monarchs  fhould  labour  in  concert  to  procure 
the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  in  order  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  herefy,  and  reflore  unity 
and  concord  to  the  Chriftian  church  ;  That  all 
conquefts  made  by  either  party,  on  this  fide  of  the 
Alps,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  fhould 
be  mutually  reflored ;  That  the  dutchy  of  Sa- 
voy, the  principality  of  Piedmont,  the  country 
of  Brefle,  and  all  the  other  territories  formerly  fub- 
jed  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  fl^ould  be  rellored  to 

Emanuel 
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BOOK  Emanuel  Phllibert,  immediately  after  the  cele- 
^^___^^^.^  bration  of  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  France, 
ip59.  the  towns  of  Turin,  Quiers,  Pignerol,  Chivaz, 
and  Villanova  excepted,  of  which  Henry  fhould 
keep  poiTeffion  until  his  claims  to  thefe  places,  in 
right  of  his  grandmother,  fhould  be  tried  and 
decided  in  courfe  of  law ;  That  as  long  as  Henry 
i^etained  thefe  places  in  his  hands,  Philip  ihould 
be  at  liberty  to  keep  garrifons  in  the  towns  of 
Vercelli  and  Afti ;  That  the  French  King  fhould 
immediately  evacuate  all  the  places  which  he  held 
in  Tufcany  and  the  Sienefe,  and  renounce  all 
future  pretenfions  to  them ;  That  he  fhould  re- 
Hort  the  marquifate  of  Montferrat  to  the  Duke 
of  Mantua ;  That  he  fhould  receive  the  Genoefe 
into  favour,  and  give  up  to  them  the  towns  w^hich 
he  had  conquered  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica  ;  That 
none  of  the  Princes  or  States  to  whom  thefe  cef- 
fions  were  made,  fhould  call  their  fubjeds  to  ac- 
count for  any  part  of  their  condu£l  while  under 
the  dominion  of  their  enemies,  but  fhould  bury 
all  pad  tranfadions  in  oblivion.  The  Pope,  the 
Emperor,  the  Kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  almoft  every  Prince  and  State  in  Chriflendom, 
were  comprehended  in  this  pacification  as  the  allies 
either  of  Henry  or  of  Philip ''. 


which  re 
fftabliflies 


Thus,    by   this  famous   treaty,  peace   was  rc- 
tranquiiiity    cflablifhed  in  Europe.     All  the  caufes  of  difcord 

in  Europe. 

*  Recueil  des  Traitez,  torn.  li.  287. 
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which  had  fo  long  embroiled  the  powerful  mo-  book 
narchs  of  France  and  Spain,  that  had  tranfmit-  v,...^.^-*^ 
ted  hereditary  quarrels  and  wars  from  Charles  to  'S59- 
Philip,  and  from  Francis  to  Henry,  feemed  to  be 
wholly  removed  or  finally  terminated.  The 
French  alone  complained  of  the  unequal  condi- 
tions of  a  treaty,  into  which  an  ambitious  mini- 
fter,  in  order  to  recover  his  liberty,  and  an  artful 
miftrefs,  that  flie  might  gratify  her  refentment, 
had  feduced  their  too  eafy  monarch.  They  ex- 
claimed loudly  againft  the  folly  of  giving  up  to 
the  enemies  of  France  an  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  fortified  places,  in  the  Low-Countries  or  in 
Italy,  in  return  for  the  three  infignificant  towns 
of  St.  Quintin,  Ham,  and  Catelet.  They  con- 
fidered  it  as  an  indelible  (lain  upon  the  glory  of 
the  nation,  to  renounce  in  one  day  territories  fo 
extenfive,  and  fo  capable  of  being  defended, 
that  the  enemy  could  not  have  hoped  to  wreft 
them  out  of  its  hands,  after  many  years  of 
vidory. 

But  Henry,  without   regarding  the  fentiments  The  peace 
of  his    people,   or  being    moved  by   the   remon-  p^,a^,crand 
ftrances   of  his   council,   ratified   the   treaty,  and   spaimati- 
executed  with  great  fidelity  whatever  he  had  ftipu- 
lated  to  perform.     The  Duke  of  Savoy  repaired 
with    a  numerous  retinue  to   Paris,    in  order  to 
celebrate  his    marriage  with   Henry's   filler.     The 
Duke  of  Alva  was  fent  to  the  fame  capital,   at 
the  head   of  a   fplendid   embaffy,    to  efpoufe  Eli- 
zabeth  in   the  name  of  his    mafler.     They  were 

received 
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^  XH  ^    received  with  extraordinary  magnificence  by   the 

' — French    court.       Amidfl  the  rejoicings  and  fefti- 

beaU^uf       vities    on   that   occafion,    Henry's  days   were   cut 

H^"'>-         fhort   by  a   finrrular   and  trao^ical    accident.      His 
July  JO.  ^      .         ^  .  ° 

ion,  Francis    II.    a   prince    under  age,  of  a  weak 

conflitution,  and  of  a  mind  Itill  more  feeble,  fuc- 
ceeded  him.  Soon  after,  Paul  ended  his  violent 
and  imperious  Pontificate,  at  enmity  with  all  the 
world,  and  difgufted  even  with  his  own  nephews. 
They,  perfecuted  by  Philip,  and  deferted  by  the 
fucceeding  Pope,  whom  they  had  raifed  by  their 
influence  to  the  papal  throne,  were  condemned 
to  the  punifhment  which  their  crimes  and  ambi- 
tion had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  infamous 
as  thtir  lives  had  been  criminal.  Thus  moffc  of 
the  perfonages,  who  had  long  fuflained  the  prin- 
cipal charaders  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe, 
dilappeared  about  the  fame  time.  A  more  known 
period  of  hidory  opens  at  this  asra  ;  other  adors 
enter  upon  the  ftage,  with  different  views,  as  well 
as  different  palTions  ;  new  contefis  arofe,  and  new 
fchemes  of  ambition  occupied  and  difquieted 
mankind. 


Tevnw  1)1 
the  «"h 
period 


AjrenpnT  Upon  revlewin?  the  tranfadions   of  any  a£live 

revKAx-  111  ^  p  ....  .   ■' 

thewh.jie  period  in  the  hiftory  of  civilized  nations,  the 
changes  which  are  accomplifhed  appear  wonder- 
fully difproportioned  to  the  efforts  which  have 
been  exerted.  Conquefts  are  never  very  exten- 
five  or  rapid,  but  among  nations  whofe  progrefs 
in  improvement  is  extremely  unequal.  When 
Alexander   the   Great,  at  the    head   of   a  gallant 

people, 
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people,  of  fimple   manners,   and  formed   to  war     book. 

by  admirable  military  inflitutions,  invaded  a  ftate    , -  ,-^ 

funk  in  luxury,  and  enervated  by  exceflive  refine-  is^'9. 
ment ;  when  Genchlzcan  and  Tamerlane,  with 
their  armies  of  hardy  barbarians,  poured  in  upon 
nations,  enfeebled  by  the  climate  in  which  they 
lived,  or  by  the  arts  and  commerce  which  they 
cultivated,  thefe  conquerors,  like  a  torrent,  fwept 
every  thing  before  them,  fubduing  kingdoms  and 
provinces  in  as  (hort  a  fpace  of  time  as  was  re- 
quifite  to  march  through  them.  But  when  na- 
tions are  in  a  flate  fimilar  to  each  other,  and  keep 
equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards  refinement, 
they  are  not  expofed  to  the  calamity  of  fudden 
conquefls.  Their  acquifitions  of  knowledge,  their 
progrefs  in  the  art  of  war,  their  political  fagacity 
and  addrefs,  are  nearly  equal.  The  fate  of  ftates 
in  this  fituation  depends  not  on  a  fmgle  battle. 
Their  internal  refources  are  many  and  various. 
Nor  are  they  themfelves  alone  interefted  in  their  . 
own  fa-fety,  or  adive  in  their  own  defence.  Other 
dates  interpofe,  and  balance  any  temporary  advan- 
tage which  either  party  may  have  acquired.  After 
the  fierceft  and  mod  lengthened  conteft,  all  the 
rival  nations  are  exhaufted,  none  are  conquered. 
At  length  they  find  it  neceifary  to  conclude  a  peace, 
which  reflores  to  each  almoit  the  fame  power  and 
the  fame  territories  of  which  they  were  formerly  in 
polfeffion. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Europe  during  the  reign  Ti.e  nations 
of  Charles  V.  No  Prince  was  fo  much  fuperior  af,m!°ar'" 
to  the  reft  in  power,  as  to  render  his  efforts  irre-  [],'^^'^,^j"e'„"^^ 


I  flflible,    centuiy. 
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^  XI?  ^    fiftible,   and  his  conquefts  eafy.     No  nation  had 
v—^, — .V   made  progrefs   in  improvement  fo  far  beyond  ks 
*^^^'       neighbours  as  to  have    acquired  a  very   manifeft 
pre-eminence.       Each   flate    derived    fome  advan- 
tage,  or  was  fubjeft   to   fome  inconvenience  from 
its  fituation  or  its  climate  ;  each  was  diftinguifhed 
by  fomething  peculiar  in  the  genius  of  its  people, 
or  the   conflitutlon   of  its  government.      But   the 
advantages    pofTefled   by  one  flate,  were  counter- 
balanced   by   circumflances  favourable   to  others ; 
and  this  prevented  any  from  attaining  fuch  fupe- 
riority  as  might  have  been  fatal  to  all.     The  na- 
tions of  Europe   in   that  age,  as  in  the  prefent, 
were  like  one  great  family  ;    there  were  fome  fea- 
tures common  to  all,  which  fixed  a  refemblance  ; 
there    were    certain    peculiarities    confpicuous  in 
each,  which  marked  a  diftindion.     But  there  was 
not  among  them  that  wide  diverfity  of  chara£ler 
and   of  genius  which,   in   almofl:    every  period  of 
hiftory,  hath  exalted  the  Europeans  above  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
feems  to  have   deftined  the  one  to  rule,   and   the 
other  to  obey. 

Aremaik-         BuT  though  the  near  refemblance  and  equality 
inthciiate     In    Improvement   among  the   different  nations   of 
d'uri"c The'     Europe,  prevented   the  reign  of  Charles  V.  from 
reiyn  oi         bciug  diftinguifhcd  by  fuch    fudden  and  extenfive 
conquefts  as   occur   in  fome  other  periods  of  hif- 
tory, yet,    during    the    courfe   of   his    adminiflra- 
tion,  all  the  confiderable  flates  in  Europe  fuffered 
a  remarkable  change  in  their   political  fituation, 

and 
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and  JFelt  the  influence  of  events,  which  have  not     book 

XII 

hitherto  fpent  their  force,  but  flill  continue  to  v,..— y— ..^ 
operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  Icfs  degree.  It  was 
during  his  reign,  and  in  confequence  of  the  per- 
petual efforts  to  which  his  enterpriCng  ambition 
roufed  him,  that  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe 
acquired  internal  vigour ;  that  they  difcerned  the 
refources  of  which  they  were  poiTeffed  ;  that  they 
came  both  to  feel  their  own  flrength,  and  to  know 
how  to  render  it  formidable  to  others.  It  was  dar- 
ing his  reign,  too,  that  th.e  different  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope, which  in  former  times  feemed  frequently  to 
atlas  if  they  had  been  fmglc  and  disjoined,  became 
fo  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  fo  intimately  connecl- 
ed  with  each  othei*,  as  to  form  one  great  political 
fyflem,  in  which  each  took  a  flation,  wherein  it  has 
remained  fmce  that  time  with  lefs  variation  than 
could  have  been  expefted  after  the  events  of  two 
adive  centuries. 

The  progrefs,  however,  and  acquifitions  of  the  Tiieprs- 
houfe  of  Auftria  were  not  only  greater  than  thofe  f,  nfeit" 
of  any  other  power,  but  more  difcernible  and 
confpicuouSi  I  have  already  enumerated  the  exten- 
five  territories  which  defcended  to  Charles  from  his 
Auflrian,  Burgundian,  and  Spanifli  anceilors  *. 
To  thefc  he  himfelf  added  the  Imperial  dignity ; 
and,  as  if  all  this  had  been  too  little,  the  bounds 
of  the  habitable  globe  feemed  to  be  extended, 
and  a  new  world  was  fubjefted  to  his  command. 
Upon  his  refignation,    the  Burgundian  provinces> 

*   Vol.  It.   p.  2. 

Vol.  IV,  X  and 


Au!iri». 
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and  the  Spanifli  kingdoms  with  their  dependen- 
cies, both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  devolved  to 
Philip.  But  Charles  tranfmitted  his  dominions 
to  his  fon,  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that 
in  which  he  hinifelf  had  received  them.  They  were 
augmented  by  the  acceffion  of  new  provinces ; 
they  were  habitua'ted  to  obey  an  adminiitration 
which  was  no  lefs  vigorous  than  fleady ;  they 
were  accuftomed  to  expenfive  and  perfevering 
efforts,  which,  though  neceffary  in  the  contefls 
between  civilized  nations,  had  been  little  known 
in  Europe  before  the  fixteenth  century.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Friefland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyffel, 
which  he  acquired  by  purchafe  from  their  former 
proprietors,  and  the  dutchy  of  Gueldres,  of 
which  he  made  himfelf  mafter,  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  partly  by  the  arts  of  negociation,  weif.c 
additions  of  great  value  to  his  Burgundian  do- 
minions. Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  had  tranfmitted 
to  him  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal ; 
but  as  he  maintained  a  perpetual  peace  with  that 
kingdom,  amidfl  the  various  efl^brts  of  his  enterprif- 
ing  ambition,  he  made  no  acquifition  of  territory  in 
that  quarter. 

paitiriiiaiiy  CiiARLES  had  gained,  however,  a  vafl  acceflion 
j.-in.  ^jp  power  in  this  part  of  his  dominions.  3y  his 
fuccefs  in  the  war  with  the  commons  of  Caflile, 
he  exalted  the  regal  prerogative  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  privileges  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
people.      Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the 

Cortes 
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Cortes  to  remain,  and  the  formality  of  holding  it  book. 
to  be  continued,  he  reduced  its  authority  and  s^^i-^.-.!.^ 
jurifdidlion  almofl  to  nothing,  and  modelled  it  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  became  rather  a  junto  of  the 
fervants  of  the  crown,  than  an  aflembly  of  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people.  One  member  of  the 
conflitution  being  thus  lopped  off,  it  was  impof- 
fible  but  that  the  other  mufl  feel  the  ftroke,  and 
fuffer  by  it.  The  fuppreffion  of  the  popular  power 
rendered  the  ariflocratical  lefs  formidable.  The 
grandees,  prompted  by  the  warlike  fpirit  of  the 
age,  or  allured  by  the  honours  which  they  enjoyed 
in  a  court,  exhaufted  their  fortunes  in  military 
fervice,  or  in  attending  on  the  perfon  of  their 
Prince.  They  did  not  dread,  perhaps  did  not 
obferve,  .the  dangerous  progrefs  of  the  royal 
authority,  which  leaving  them  the  vain  diftindlion 
of  being  covered  in  prefence  of  their  fovereign, 
ftripped  them,  by  degrees,  of  that  real  power 
which  they  poffeffed  while  they  formed  one  body, 
and  a£ted  in  concert  with  the  people.  Charles's 
fuccefs  in  abolifhing  the  privileges  of  the  com- 
mons, and  in  breaking  the  power  of  the  nobles 
of  Caflile,  encouraged  Philip  to  invade  the  liber- 
ties of  Aragon,  which  were  dill  more  extenfive. 
The  Caftilians,  accuftomed  to  fubjedion  them- 
felves,  affifted  in  impofmg  the  yoke  on  their  more 
happy  and  independent  ■  neighbours.  The  will 
of  the  fovereign  became  the  fupreme  law  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain  ;  and  princes  who  were  not 
checked  in  forming  their  plans  by  the  jealoufy  of 
the  people,  nor  controlled  in  executing  them  by 

X  2  the 
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^  xu  ^     ^^^  power  of  the  nobles,  could  both  aim  at  great 
^— /--i^    objefts,  and  call  forth  the  whole  flrength  of  the 
monarchy  in  order  to  attain  them. 

Ai^f.  m  _^2    Charles,   by  extending   the  royal   preroga- 

©iHu.ope,  tive,  rendered  the  raonarchs  of  Spain  mailers  at 
home,  he  added  new  dignity  and  power  to  their 
crown  by  his  foreign  acquifitions.  He  fecured 
to  Spain  the  quiet  poffefTion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  Ferdinand  had  ufurped  by  fraud, 
and  held  with  difficulty.  He  united  the  dutchy 
of  Milan,  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  populous 
Italian  provinces,  to  the  Spanifli  crown  ;  and  left 
his  fucceffbrs,  even  without  taking  their  other 
territories  into  the  account,  the  mofl  confiderable 
.  Princes  in  Italy,  which  had  been  long  the  theatre 
of  contention  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  in  which  they  had  ftruggled  with  emulation 
to  obtain  the  fuperiority.  When  the  French,  in 
conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambrefis, 
withdrew  their  forces  out  of  Italy,  and  finally  re- 
linquiflied  all  their  fchemes  of  conquejR:  on  that 
fide  of  the  Alps,  the  Spanifh  dominions  then  rofe 
in  importance,  and  enabled  their  Kings,  as  long 
as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  vigour, 
to  preferve  the  chief  fway  in  all  the  tranfadions 
of  that  country.  But  whatever  accelllon,  either 
of  interior  authority  or  of  foreign  dominion, 
Charles  gained  for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Eu- 
rope, was  inconfiderable  when  compared  with 
his  acquifitions  in  the  new  world.  He  added 
there,   not  provinces,  but   empires  to  his  crown. 

3  H^ 
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He  conquered  territories  of  fuch  iaimenfe  extent;     book 

he  difcovered  fuch  inexhauftible   veins   of  wealth,   ,^ ^^_, 

and  opened  fuch  boundlefs  profpefts  of  every  kind, 
as  mufl  have  roufed  his  fuccelTor,  and  have 
called  him  forth  to  adion,  though  his  ambition  had 
been  much  lcf>  ardent  than  that  of  Philip,  and 
muft  have  rendered  him  not  only  enterprifmg  but 
formidable.  ^ 

While  the  elder  branch  of  the  Auilrian  family   P'ogi^f*^^ 

J      ihe  Gerni.iii 

rofe  to  fuch  pre-eminence  in  Spain,  the  younger,  brand,  ui 
of  which  Ferdinand  was  the  head,  grew  to  be  otAurtn». 
confiderable  in  Germany.  The  ancient  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  in  Germany, 
united  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  Ferdinand  had  acquired  by  marriage, 
formed  a  refpectable  power ;  and  when  the  Im- 
perial dignity  was  added  to  thefe,  Ferdinand  pof- 
lefled  territories  more  extenfive  than  had  be- 
longed to  any  Prince,  Charles  V.  excepted,  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Empire  during  feveral 
ages.  Fortunately  for  Europe,  the  difguft  which 
Philip  conceived  on  account  of  Ferdinand's  re- 
fufmg  to  relinquiih  the  Imperial  crown  in  his 
favour,  not  only  prevented  for  fome  time  the 
feparate  members  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria  from  a£l- 
ing  in  concert,  but  occafioned  between  them  a  vi- 
fible  alienation  and  rivalfhip.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, regard  to  the  intereft  of  their  family  extin- 
guiflied  this  impolitical  animofity.  The  confidence 
which  was  natural  returned ;  the  aggrandizing  of 
the  houfe  of  Auflria  became  the  common  objed  of 
X  3  aU 
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BOOK  all  their  fchemes  ;  they  gave  and  received  aflifl:- 
.^^_  J^_f  ance  alternately  towards  the  execution  of  them  j 
and  each  derived  confideration  and  importance 
from  the  other's  fuccefs.  A  family  fo  great  and 
fo  afpiring,  became  the  general  objeft  of  jealoufy 
and  terror.  All  the  power,  as  well  as  policy,  of 
Europe  were  exerted  during  a  century,  in  order 
to  check  and  humble  it.  Nothing  can  give  a  more 
ftriking  idea  of  the  afcendant  which  it  had  ac- 
quired, and  of  the  terror  which  it  had  infpired,  than 
that  after  its  vigour  was  fpent  with  extraordinary 
exertions  of  its  flrength,  after  Spain  was  become 
only  the  fliadow  of  a  great  name,  and  its  mo- 
narchs  were  funk  into  debility  and  dotage,  the 
houie  of  Auftria  (till  continued  to  be  formidable. 
The  nations  of  Europe  had  fo  often  felt  its  fupe- 
^  rior  power,  and^  had  been  fo  conflantly  employed 
in  guarding  againfl  it,  that  the  dread  of  it  became 
a  kind  of  political  habit,  the  influence  of  which 
remained  when  the  caufes,  which  had  formed  it, 
ceafed  to  exift. 

Acquisitions       While  the  houfe  of  Auftria  went  on  with  fuch 
of  France,"    fuccefs  in   enlarging  its  dominions,   France  made 
jeign^of"     no    confiderable    acquifition     of     new    territory, 
pbarksv.    ^jj  jfg  fchemes  of  conqueft  in  Italy  had  proved 
abortive ;  it   had   hitherto   obtained   no  eflablifli- 
ment  of  confequence  in  the  new  world  ;  and  after 
the  continued   and  vigorous    efforts  of  four  fuc- 
ceflive  reigns,  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  were 
?nuch  the  fame  as  Louis  XI.  had  left  them.     But 
tbouijh  France   made    not   fuch  large  ftrides  to- 
wards 
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wards  dominion  as  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  it  con.  book. 
tinued  to  advance  by  fteps  which  were  more  fe-  v,^.-U^ 
cure,  becaufe  they  were  gradual  and  lefs  obferved. 
The  conqueft  of  Calais  put  ,it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Englifh  to  invade  France  but  at  their  ut- 
moft  peril,  and  delivered  the  French  from  the 
dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who,  previous  to 
that  event,  could  at  any  time  penetrate  into  the 
kingdom  by  that  avenue,  and  thereby  retard  or 
defeat  the  execution  of  their  bed  concerted  en- 
terprifes  againft  any  foreign  power.  The  im- 
portant acquifition  of  Metz,  covered  that  part  of 
their  frontier  which  formerly  was  mod  feeble, 
and  lay  mofl  expofed  to  infult.  France,  from 
the  time  of  its  obtaining  thefe  additional  fecuri- 
ties  againft  external  invafion,  muft  be  deemed 
the  moft  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  is 
more  fortunately  fituated  than  any  ,on  the  Conti- 
nent either  for  conqueft  or  defence.  From  the 
confines  of  Artois  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  from  the  Britifh  channel  to  the  frontiers  of 
Savoy  and  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  its 
territories  lay  compact  and  unmingled  with  thofe 
of  any  other  power.  Several  of  the  confiderable 
provinces,  which  had  contracted  a  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendence by  their  having  been  long  fubjed  to 
the  great  vaflals  of  the  crown,  who  were  often  at 
variance  or  at  war  with  their  mafter,  were  now 
accuftomed  to  recognize  and  to  obey  one  fove- 
reign.  As  they  became  members  of  the  fame 
monarchy,  they  afl'umed  the  fentiments  of  that 
\pody  into  which  they  were  incorporated,  and  co- 

X  4  0|:ferated 
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,.,^1^^-^  and  honour.  The  power  and  influence  wrefted 
from  the  nobles  were  feized  by  the  crown.  The 
people  were  not  admitted  to  Tnare  in  thefe  fpoils ; 
they  gained  no  new  privilege  ;  they  acquired  no 
additional  weight  in  the  legiflature.  It  was  not 
for  the  fake  of  the  people,  but  in  order  to  extend 
their  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarchs  of 
France  had  laboured  to  humble  their  great  vaflals. 
Satisfied  with  haying  brought  them  under  entire 
fubjedion  to  the  crown,  they  difcovered  no  foli^ 
citude  to  free  the  people  from  their  ancient  de- 
pendence on  the  nobles  of  whom  they  held,  and  by 
whom  they  were  often  oppreffed. 

Enahies  A  MONArs.en,  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  thu5 

them  to  af.    uj^ji^gj^  ^.t  home  and  fecure  from  abroad,  was  en- 
fume  an  '  ^ 

higiie-/Vn-     titled  to  form  great  defigns,  becaufe  he  felt  him- 

tion  among      ^  .  ^   .  t  •  i  riM        r 

the  powers  felf  m  a  condition  to  execute  them.  1  he  loreign 
cf Europe.  ^^^^^  which  had  continued  with  little  interruption 
from  the  accelfion  of  Charles  VIII.  had  not  only 
cherished  and  augmented  the  martial  genius  of 
the  nation,  but  by  inuring  the  troops  during  the 
courfe  of  long  fervice  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and 
accuftoming  them  to  obedience,  had  added  the 
force  of  difcipline  to  their  natural  ardour.  A 
gallant  and  active  body  of  nobles,  who  confidered 
themfelves  as  idle  and  ufelefs,  unlefs  when  they 
were  ^in  the  field ;  who  were  hardly  acquainted 
with  any  paftime  or  exercife  but  what  was  mi- 
litary ;  and  who  knew  no  road  to  power,  or 
fame,  or  wealth,  but  war,  would  not  have  fuf- 
fered   their  fovereign  to  remain  long  in  inaction. 

The 
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The  people,  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  ^"?^ 
peace,  and  always  ready  to  take  arms  at  the  com-  — -r — >> 
mand  of  their  fuperiors,  were  accuRomed,  by  the 
expence  of  long  wars  carried  on  in  dillant 
countries,  to  bear  impoHtions,  which,  however 
inconfiderable  they  may  feem  if  eftimated  by  the 
exorbitant  rate  of  modern  exa£lions,  appear  im- 
menfe  when  compared  with  the  fams  levied  in 
France,  or  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  pre- 
vious to  the  reicn  of  Louis  XI.  As  all  the  mem- 
bers  of  which  the  (late  was  compofed  were  thus 
impatient  for  aftion,  and  capable  of  great  effoi-ts, 
the  fchemes  and  operations  of  France  mufl  have 
been  no  lefs  formidable  to  Europe  than  thofe  of 
Spain.  The  ifuperlor  advantages  of  its  fjtuation, 
the  contiguity  and  compadnefs  of  its  territories, 
together  with  the  peculiar  (late  of  its  political 
conditution  at  that  juncture,  mud  have  rendered 
its  enterprifes  dill  more  alarmdng  and  more  dc- 
cifive.  The  King  pofTefTed  fuch  a  degree  of, 
power  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his 
fubjeds  ;  the  people  were  drangers  to  thofe  oc- 
cupations and  habits  of  life  which  render  mea 
averfe  to  war,  or  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  nobles, 
though  reduced  to  the  fubordlnation  necelTary  in 
a  regular  government,  dill  retained  the  high  un- 
daunted  fpirit  which  was  the  effect  of  their  an- 
cient independence.  The  vigour  of  the  feudal 
times  remained,  their  anarchy  was  at  an  end ; 
and  the  Kings  of  France  could  avail  themfelves 
of  the  martial  ardour  which  that  fmgular  indi- 
tutiou  had  kindled  ov  kept   alive,  without  being 

exDofed 
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«fc-— s.^—i^    which    are    infeparable     from    it  when   in   entire 
force. 


circumi^an-  A  KINGDOM  in  fuch  3.  flatc  IS,  pcrhaps,  capable 
prevlnied  of  greater  military  efforts  than  at  any  other 
diLrS.s  pei'iod  in  its  progrefs.  But  how  formidable  or 
of  their  jiQv/  fatal  foever  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the 
power  of  fuch  a  monarchy  might  have  been,  the 
civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  France  faved  them 
at  that  jundlure  from  feeling  its  effecls.  Thefe 
wars,  of  which  religion  was  the  pretext  and  am- 
bition the  caufe,  wherein  great  abilities  were  dif- 
played  by  the  leaders  of  the  different  factions, 
and  little  condud  or  firmnefs  were  manifefled  by 
the  crown  under  a  fuccefTion  of  weak  Princes, 
'kept  France  occupied  and  embroiled  for  half  a 
century.  During  thefe  commotions  the  internal 
flrength  of  the  kingdom  was  much  wafted,  and 
fuch  a  fpirit  of  anarchy  was  fpread  among  the 
nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  familiar,  and  the 
reftraint  of  laws  unknown,  that  a  confiderable  in- 
terval became  requifite  not  only  for  recruiting  the 
internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-eflablifli- 
ing  the  authority  of  the  Prince  ;  fo  that  it  was 
lonrr  before  France  could  turn  her  whole  attention 
towards  foreign  tranfaftions,  or  aft  with  her  pro- 
per force  in  foreign  wars.  It  was  long  before  (he 
rofe  to  that  afcendant  in  Europe  which  fhe  has 
maintained  fmce  the  adminift ration  of  Cardinal 
Kichlieu,  and  which  the  fituation  as  well  as  extent 
of  the  kingdom,  the  nature  of  her  government, 

together 
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together  with  the  charader  of  her  people,  entitle     book 
her  to  maintain. 


XII. 


While  the  kin'rdoms  on  the   continent  jirew   p^°?'efsof 
into   power    and    confequence,    England   likewife   ^*ah  reipcft 
made    confiderable  progrefs    towards    regular   go-   rio'/ftiic* 
vernment    and    interior    ftrength.      Henry    VIII. 
probably   without    intention,    and   certainly  with- 
out any  confident  plan,  of  which  his   nature  was 
incapable,  purfued  the   fcheme   of  deprefling    the 
nobility,  which  the  policy  of  his  father  Henry  VII. 
had  begun.     The  pride   and   caprice  of  his  tem- 
per led   him  to  employ    chiefly   new   men  in   the 
adminiftration    of  affairs,  becaufe   he  found  them 
moft  obfequious,  or  lead  fcrupulous  ;  and  he  not 
only  conferred  on  them   fuch  plenitude  of  power, 
but  exalted  them  to  fuch  pre-eminence  in  dignity, 
as   mortified  and    degraded    the   ancient    nobility, 
By  the   alienation   or   fale  of  the   church  lands, 
which  were  difTipated  with  a  profufion  not  inferior 
to  the   rapacioufnefs  with    which    they   had  been 
feized,  as  well  as  by  the  privilege  granted  to  the 
ancient    landholders    of   felling    their  eftates,    or 
difpofmg  of  them  by  will,  an  immenfe    property, 
formerly  locked  up,  was  brought  into  circulation. 
This  put  the  fpirit  of  induftry  and  commerce  in 
motion,  and   gave  it  fome  confiderable  degree  of 
vigour.     The    road    to    power    and    to    opulence 
became  open  to  perfons   of  every    condition.     A 
fudden  and  exceffive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  Well 
Indies  proved  fatal  to  induftry  in  Spain  ;    a   mo- 
derate acceflion  in  England  to  the  fum  in  circu- 
lation 
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BOOK  latlon  gave  life  to  commerce,  awakened  the  in* 
genuity  of  the  nation,  and  excited  it  to  iifefui 
enterprife.  In  France,  what  the  nobles  loft  the 
crown  gained.  In  England,  the  commons  were 
gainers  as  well  as  the  King.  Power  and  influence 
accompanied  of  courfe  the  property  which  they 
acquired.  They  rofe  to  confideration  among  their 
fellow-fubjecls  ;  they  began  to  feel  their  own  im- 
portance J  and  extending  their  influence  in  the 
legiflative  body  gradually,  and  often  when  neither 
they  themfelves  nor  others  forefaw  all  the  effeds 
of  their  claims  and  pretenfions,  they  at  laft  at- 
tained that  high  authority  to  which  the  Britifh 
conftitution  is  indebted  for  the  exigence,  and 
muft  owe  the  prefervation,  of  its  liberty.  At  the 
fame  time  that  the  Enghfh  conftitution  advanced 
towards  perfeclion,  feveral  circumftances  brought 
on  a  change  in  the  ancient  fyftem  with  refpect  to 
foreign  powers,  and  introduced  another  more 
beneficial  to  the  nation.  As  foon  as  Henry 
difclaimed  the  fupremacy  of  the  Papal  See,  and 
broke  off  all  connexion  with  the  Papal  court, 
confiderable  fums  were  faved  to  the  nation,  of 
which  it  had  been  annually  drained  by  remit- 
tances to  Rome  for  difpenfations  and  indulgences, 
by  the  expence  of  pilgrimages  into  foreign  coun- 
tries *,   or   by   payment   of  annates,    firft    fruits, 

and 


*.The  lofs  which  the  nation  fuftained  by  mod  of  thefc 
atticles  is  obvious,  and  muft  have  been  great.  Even  that 
by  pilgrimages  was  not  inconfidcrable.  In  the  year  1428, 
licence  was  obtained   by  no  fewer  than  916  perfons  to  vifit 

the 
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and  a  thoufand  other  taxes  which  that  artful  and 
rapacious  court  levied  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 
The  exerclfe  of  a  jurlfdidllon  different  from  that  of 
the  civil  power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  Inde- 
pendent of  it,  but  fuperlor  to  it,  a  wild  folecifm  In 
government,  apt  not  only  to  perplex  and  difquiet 
weak  minds,  but  tending  diredtly  to  difturb  fociety, 
was  finally  abollfhed.  Government  became  more 
fimple  as  well  as  more  refpe£lable,  when  no  rank 
or  character  exempted  any  perfon  from  being 
amenable  to  the  fame  courts  as  other  fubjefts,  from 
being  tried  by  the  fame  judges,  and  from  being 
acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  fame  laws. 

By  the  lofs  of  Calais  the  Kngllfli  were  excluded  with  re- 
from  the  continent.  All  fchemes  for  invading  Xhsoniie 
France  became  of  courfe  as  chimerical  as  they 
had  formerly  been  pernicious.  The  viev,'s  of  the 
Englifh  were  confined,  firft  by  neceffity,  and 
afterwards  from  choice,  within  their  own  iHand. 
That  rage  for  conqueft  which  had  poffefled  the 
nation,  during  many  centuries,  and  w^afted  its 
ftrength  in  perpetual  and  fruitlefs  wars,  ceafed  ar 
length.  Thofe  a6llve  fpirits  which  had  known  and 
followed  no  profeflion  but  war,  fought  for  occupa- 
tion in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  their  country  was 
benefited  as  much  by  the  one  as  it  had  fufTered  by 
the  other.     The  nation,  which  had  been  exhaufted 

the  ihrine  of  St.  James  of  Compoftello  in  Spain.  Rymer, 
vol.  X.  p.  .     In  1434,  the  number  of  pilgriir.s  to  the 

fame  place  was  2460.     Ibid.  p.  .     In  14451  they  were 

2100,  Tol.  xi.  p. 

by 
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XII 


its  numbers,  and  acquired  new  flrength  ;  and  when 
roufed  by  any  extraordinary  exigency  to  take  part 
in  foreign  operations,  the  vigour  of  its  efforts  was 
proportionably  great,  becaufe  they  were  only  occa- 
fioual  and  of  a  fliort  continuance. 

xviih  re-  The  fame  principle  which  had  led  England  to 

fptrt  to  adopt  this  new  fvfteni  with  regard  to  the  powers 
on  the  continent,  occafioned  a  change  iw  its  plan 
of  conduct  with  refpecl  to  Scotland,  the  only 
foreign  ftate,  with  which,  on  account  of  its  fitua- 
tion  in  the  fame  ifland,  the  Enghfh  had  fuch  a 
clofe  connexion  as  demanded  their  perpetual  at- 
tention. Inllead  of  profecutlng  the  ancient 
fcheme  of  conquering  that  kingdom,  which  the 
nature  of  the  country,  defended  by  a  brave  and 
hardy  people,  rendered  dangerous,  if  not  im- 
pradtlcable ;  it  appeared  more  eligible  to  endea- 
vour at  obtaining  fuch  influence  in  Scotland  as 
might  exempt  England  from  any  danger  or  dif- 
qulet  from  that  quarter.  The  national  poverty  of 
the  Scots,  together  with  the  violence  and  animofity 
of  their  fadlons,  rendered  the  execution  of  this  plan 
eafv  to  a  people  far  fupcrior  to  them  in  wealth.  The 
leaduig  men  of  greateil  power  and  popularity  were 
gained  ;  the  minifters  and  favourites  of  the  crown 
were  corrupted  ;  and  fuch  abfolute  dIre£lion  of  the 
Scottlfii  councils  was  acquired,  as  rendered  the  ope- 
rations of  the  one  kingdom  dependent,  in  a  great 
meafure,  on  the  fovereign  of  the  other.  Such  perfect 
external  fecurity,  added  to  the  interior  advantages 

which 
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which  England  now  pofTeilcJ,  mufl  fooii  have 
railed  it  to  new  confiderution  and  importance  ; 
the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  confpicuous 
for  wifdom,  for  (leadinefs,  and  for  vigour,  accele- 
rated its  progrefs,  and  carried  it  with  greater  rapi- 
dity towards  that  elevated  (lation  which  it  hath 
fince  held  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  political  (late  chnn-esin 

of  the  great  kingdoms  underwent  fuch  changes,  ftaie'^o/li" 

revolutions   of  confiderable  importance   happened  pj,^'.er,^|,^' 

in  that  of  the  fecondary  or  inferior  powers.     Thofe  ^^"'Pt;. 
in  the  Papal  court  are  moft  obvious,  and  of  moll 
<!;xtenfive  confequence. 

In   the  Preliminary   Book,   I    have   mentioned  Ti.e  mou 
the  rife   of  that   fpiritual  jurifdiction,  which   the  Je'^^iJITn  "^ 
Popes  claim  as  Vicars  of  Tefus  Chrift,  and  have  f^^'f'^- 
traced  the   proo-refs  of  that  authoritv  which  they   ^"'t  ■"  •'<« 
pofTefs    as    temporal   Prmces  *.     Previous    to   the  R.mc 
reign    of    Charles    V.    there    was    nothing     that 
tended  to  circumfcribe   or  to  moderate  their  au- 
thority, but  fcience  and  philofophy,  which  began 
to  revive  and  to  be  cultivated.     The  progrefs  of 
thefe,    however,    was    flill    inconfiderable ;    they 
always  operate  flowly  j  and  it  is  long  before  their 
influence  reaches  the  people,  or  can  produce  any 
fenfible  effed    upon   them.     They    may   perhaps 
gradually,  and  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  under- 
mine and  ihake  an  eftablifhed  fyllem  of  faife  re- 

»  Vol.  I.  p.  1-^9,  &c. 
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._^-'.  «,1^    overturned  one.     The  battery  is  too  feeble  to  de- 

molifh    thofc  fabrics    which   fuperftition    raifes   on 

deep   foundations,    and    can    Itrengihen   with  the 

mod  confummate  art. 

Theienerai       LuTHER    had    attacked    the   Papal  fupremacy 

revolt  ,  .  ,  .       '^  „    ^ 

agninft  ti.e  With  Other  wcapons,  and  with  an  nnpetuofity 
the  diufcii  more  formidable.  The  time  and  manner  of  his 
ancftiir'  attack  concurred  with  a  multitude  of  circum- 
pou-eiofthe  ftances,  which  have  been  explained,  in  giving 
him  immediate  fuccefs.  The  charm  which  had 
bound  mankind  for  fo  many  ages  was  broken  at 
once.  The  human  mind,  which  had  continued 
long  as  tame  and  pafiive,  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
to  believe  whatever  was  taught,  and  to  bear 
whatever  was  impofed,  roufed  of  a  fudden  and 
became  inquihtive,  mutinous,  and  difdainful  of 
the  voke  to  which  it  had  hitherto  fubmitted. 
That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitation  of  mind, 
which,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  appears  unac- 
countable, or  is  condemned  as  extravagant,  was 
fo  general,  that  it  mull  have  been  excited  by 
caufes  which  were  natural  and  of  powerful  effi- 
cacy. The  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  almofl  one  half  of 
Germany,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope, 
aboliflied  his  jurifdiclion  within  their  territories, 
and  gave  the  fanclion  of  law  to  modes  of  difci- 
pline  and  fyftems  of  doctrine  which  were  not  only 
independent  of  his  power,  but  hoftile  to  it.  Nor 
was   this    fpirit  of  innovation  confined    to    thofe 

countries 
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countries  which  openly  revolted  from  the  Pope ;  book 
it  fpread  through  all  Europe,  and  broke  out  in  v,,,,..^-— ' 
every  part  of  it  with  various  degrees  of  violence. 
It  penetrated  early  into  Franc^,  and  made  a  quick 
progrefs  there.  In  that  kingdom  the  number  of 
converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  was  fo 
great,  their  zeal  fo  enterprifing,  and  the  abilities 
of  their  leaders  fo  diftinguifhed,  that  they  foon 
ventured  to  contend  for  fuperiority  with  the  efta- 
blifhed  church,  and  were  fometimes  on  the  point 
of  obtaining  it.  In  all  the  provinces  of  Germany 
which  contrnued  to  acknowledge  the  Papal  fupre- 
macy,  as  well  as  in  the  Low-Countries,  the  Pro- 
teftant  dodrines  were  fecretly  taught,  and  had 
gained  fo  many  profelytes,  that  they  were  ripe 
for  revolt,  and  were  reftrained  merely  by  the 
dread  of  thelV  rulers  from  imitating  the  example 
of  their  neighbours,  and  afferting  their  independ- 
ence. ■  Even  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  fymptoms  of 
the  fame  difpofition  to  fhake  off  the  yoke  appear- 
ed. The  pretenfions  of  the  Pope  to  infallible 
knowledge  and  fupreme  power  were  treated  by 
many  perfons  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities 
with  fuch  fcorn,  or  attacked  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence, that  the  mofl  vigilant  attention  of  the 
civil  magiftrate,  the  higheft  ftrains  of  pontifi- 
cal authority,  and  all  the  rigour  of  inquifitorial 
jurifdidion,  were  requlfite  to  check  and  extin- 
guifh  it.     - 

The  defeftion  of  fo  many  opulent  and  power-  Thisabridg. 
ful   kingdoms  from    the  Papal  See,  was   a  fatal  fetroHhe 
Vol.  IV.  Y  blow  P^re'^do- 
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s— ^— ^  dominions  of  the  Popes  in  extent,  it  diminiflied 
their  revenues,  and  left  them  fewer  rewards  to 
beflow  on  the  eccIefiaRIcs  of  various  denomi- 
nations, attached  to  them  by  vows  of  obedience 
as  well  as  by  ties  of  intereft,  and  whom  they  em- 
ployed as  inftruments  to  elf ablifli  or  fupport  their 
ufurpations  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  coun- 
tries too  which  now  difclaimed  their  authority^, 
were  thofe  which  formerly  had  been  moft  devoted 
to  it.  The  empire  of  fuperllition  diifers  from 
every  other  fpecies  of  dominion ;  its  power  is 
often  greated,  and  moil  implicitly  obeyed  in  the 
'  provinces  mod  remote  from  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment ;  while  fuch  as  are  fituated  nearer  to  that, 
are  more  apt  to  difcern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is 
.upheld,  or  the  impoflures  on  which  it  is  founded. 
The  perfonal  frailties  or  vices  of.  the  Popes,  the 
errors  as  well  as  corruption  of  their  adminiftration, 
the  ambition,  venality,  and  deceit  which  reigned 
in  their  courts,  fell  immediately  under  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  Italians,  and  could  not  fail  of  dimi- 
nilhlng  that  refped  which  begets  fubmifTion.  But 
in  Germany,  England,  and  the  more  remote  parts 
of  Europe,  thefe  were  either  altogether  unknown,  or 
being  only  known  by  report,  made  a  {lighter  im- 
preflion.  Veneration  for  the  Papal  dignity  increaf- 
ed  accordingly  in  thefe  countries  in  proportion  to 
their  dlllance  from  Rome  j  and  that  veneration, 
added  to  their  grofs  Ignorance,  rendered  them  equal- 
ly credulous  and  paffive.  In  tracing  the  progrefs  of 
the  Papal  domination,  the  boldcfl  mid  molt  fuc- 
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cefsful  inftances  of  encroachment  are  to  be  found  in     book 

V  f  T 

Germany  and  other  countries  diilant  from  Italy.     In   , -  ,-.^r 

rhefe  its  impofitions  were  heaviefl,  and  its  exactions 
the  inoft  rapacious ;  fo  that  in-ellimating  the  dimi- 
"  nution  of  power  which  the  court  of  Rome  fuffered 
in  confequence  of  the  Reformation,  not  only  the 
number  but  the  character  of  the  people  who  revolted, 
not  only  the  great  extent  of  territory,  but  the  extra- 
ordinary obfequioufnefs  of  the  fubjedts  which  it  loft, 
mufl  be  taken  in  the  account. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  this  defecrion  of  fo  many  •^"'^  oL!iged 
kingdoms  and  ftates  which  the  Reformation  oc-  change  ihe 
cafioned,  that  it  contributed  to  diminifli  the  Xengo- 
power  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  It  obliged  them  ^"""i*"^- 
to  adopt  a  different  fyftem  of  conduct  towards 
the  nations  which  flill  continued  to  recognife 
their  jurifdidion,  and  to  govern  them  by  new 
maxims  and  with  a  milder  fpirit.  The  Reform- 
ation taught  them,  by  a  fatal  example,  what 
they  feem  not  before  to  have  apprehended,  that 
the  credulity  and  patience  of  mankind  might  be 
overburdened  and  exhaufted.  They  became 
afraid  of  venturing  upon  any  fuch  exertion  of 
their  authority  as  might  alarm  or  exafperate  their 
fubjefts,  and  excite  them  to  a  new  revolt.  They 
faw  a  rival  church  eltablifhed  in  many  countries 
of  Europe,  the  members  of  which  were  on  the 
watch  to  obferve  any  errors  in  their  adminiftra- 
tlon,  and  eager  to  expofe  them.  They  were 
fenfible  that  the  opinions,  adverfe  to  their  power 
and  uf^irpations,  were  not  adopted  by  their  ene- 
y  2  mies 
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people  who  ftill  adhered  to  them.  Upon  all  thefe 
accounts,  it  was  no  longer  poflible  to  lead  or  to 
govern  their  flock  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  thofe 
dark  and  quiet  ages  when  faith  was  implicit, 
when  fubmiffion  was  unreferved,  and  all  tamely 
followed  and  obeyed  the  voice  of  their  paftor. 
From  the  ssra  of  the  Reformation,  the  Popes  have 
ruled  rather  by  addrefs  and  management  than  by 
authority.  Though  the  ftyle  of  their  decrees  be 
ilill  the  fame,  the  etleft  of  them  is  very  different. 
Thofe  Bulls  and  Interdicts  which,  before  the  Re- 
formation, made  the  greatell  Princes  tremble, 
have  fmce  that  period  been  difregarded  of  de- 
fpifed  by  the  mofl  inconfiderable.  Thofe  bold 
decifions  and  ads  of  jurifdiclion  which,  during 
many  ages,  not  only  palfed  uncenfured,  but  were 
revered  as  the  awards  of  a  facred  tribunal,  would, 
fmce  Luther's  appearance,  be  treated  by  one 
part  of  Europe  as  the  eff^^d  of  folly  or  arrogance, 
and  be  detefted  by  the  other  as  impious  and 
unjuft.  The  Popes,  in  their  adminiftration,  have 
been  obliged  not  only  to  accommodate  them- 
feives  to  the  notions  of  their  adherents,  but  to 
pay  fome  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  their  ene- 
mies. They  feldom  venture  to  claim  new 
powers,  or  even  to  infill  obfllnately  on  their  an- 
cient prerogatives,  left  they  ihould  irritate  the 
former ;  they  carefully  avoid  every  meafure  that 
may  either  excite  the  indignation  or  draw  on  them 
the  derifion  of  the  latter.  The  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome  has  become  as   cautious,  circum- 
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violent ;  and  though  their  pretenfions  to  infalli- 
bility, on  which  all  their  authority  is  founded, 
does  not  allow  them  to  renounce  any  jurifdi6tion 
which  they  have  at  any  lime  claimed  or  exercifed, 
they  find  it  expedient  to  fulfer  many- of  their  pre- 
rogatives to  lie  dormant,  and  not  to  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  rifque  of  lofmg  that  remainder 
of  power  which  they  ftill  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  at- 
tempts towards  reviving  obfolete  pretenfions. 
Before  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Popes  were 
the  movers  and  diredors  in  every  confiderable  en- 
terprife ;  they  were  at  the  head  of  every  great 
alliance ;  and  being  confidered  as  arbiters  in 
the  affairs  of  Chriftendom,  the  court  of  Rome 
was  the  centre  of  political  negociation  and  in- 
trigue. Since  that  time,  the  greateft  operations 
in  Europe  have  been  carried  on  independent  of 
them ;  they  have  funk  almoft  to  a  level  with  the 
other  petty  Princes  of  Italy ;  they  continue  to 
claim,  though  they  dare  not  exercife,  the  fame 
fpiritual  jurifdi£lion,  but  hardly  retain  any  fha- 
dow  of  the  temporal  power  which  they  anciently 
poffeffed. 

But    how   fatal  foever  the  Reformation     may  The  Re- 
have  been  to  the  power  of  the  Popes,  it  has  con-  contiibmed 
tributed  to  improve  the  church  of  Rome  both  in  the'church 
fcience  and  in  morals.     The  defire  of  equalling  f"'^*^,^."  ^^j 
the  reformers    in    thofe  talents    which    had   pro-  m^ai?. 
cured   them   refped  j    the   neceffity  of   acquiring 
y  3                                  the 
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tenets,  or  refuting  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents, together  with  the  emulation  natural  be- 
tween two  rival  churches,  engaged  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  fludy 
of  ufeful  fcience,  which  they  cultivated  with  fuch 
affiduity  and  fuccefs,  that  they  have  gradually  be- 
come as  eminent  in  literature,  as  they  were  in 
fome  periods  infamous  for  ignorance.  The  fame 
principle  occafioned  a  change  no  lefs  confiderable 
in  the  morals  of  the  Romifh  clergy.  Various 
caufes  which  have  formerly  been  enumerated, 
had  concurred  in  introducing  great  irregularity, 
and  even  diflblution  of  manners  among  the  popifh 
clergy.  Luther  and  his  adherents  began  their 
attack  on  the  church  with  fuch  vehement  in- 
vectives againft  thefe,  that,  in  order  to  remove 
the  fcandal,  and  filence  their  declamations, 
greater  decency  of  condudl  became  neccflary. 
The  reformers  themfelves  were  fo  eminent  not 
only  for  the  purity,  but  even  auilerity  of  their 
manners,  and  had  acquired  fuch  reputation  among 
the  people  pn  that  account^  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  muft  have  foon  loft  all  credit, 
if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  conform  in  fome 
meafure  to  their  ftandard.  They  knew  that  all 
their  adions  fell  under  the  fevere  infpeftion  of 
the  Proteflanrs,  whom  enmity  and  emulation 
prompted  to  obferve  every  vice,  or  even  impro- 
priety in  their  condudl ;  to  cenfure  them  without 
indulgence,  and'  to  expofe  them  without  mercy. 

This 
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to  avoid  fuch  enormities  as  might  give  offence, 
but  Ituilioiis  to  acquire  the  virtues  which  might 
merit  praife.  In  Spain  and'  Portugal,  where  the 
tyrannical  jurifdiclion  of  the  Inquifition  crufhed 
the  Proteftant  faith  as  foon  as  it  appeared,  the 
fpirit  of  Popery  continues  invariable  ;  fcience  has 
made  fmall  progrefs,  and  the  character  of  eccle- 
fiaflics  has  undergone  little  change.  But  in 
thofe  countries  where  the  members  of  the  two 
churches  have  mingled  freely  with  each  other, 
or  have  carried  on  any  confiderable  intercourfe, 
either  commercial  or  Uterary,  an  extraordinary  al- 
teration in  the  ideas,  as  well  as  in  the  morals,  of  the 
Popifh  ecclefiaftics,  is  manifeft.  In  France,  the 
manners  of  the  dignitaries  and  fecular  clergy  have 
become  decent  and  exemplary  in  an  high  degree. 
Many  of  them  have  been  diftinguifhed  for  all  the 
accompliftiments  and  virtues  which  can  adorn  their 
profefTion  ;  and  differ  greatly  from  their  predeceffors 
before  the  Reformation,  both  in  th^ir  maxims  and 
in  their  conduct. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  been  Theeff«i>« 
felt  only  by  the  inferior  members  of  the  Roman  "otL^clTa- 
Catholic  church  ;   it  has  extended  to  the  See  of  "'^^'^''"^'« 

'         _  ^  Popes  tberr» 

Rome,  to  the  fovereign  Pontiffs  themfelves.     Vio-  feives. 
lations    of  decorum,    and   even    trefpaffes    againfl 
morality,    which   paffed  without    cenfure  in  thofe 
ages,  when  neither  the  power  of  the  Popes,  nor 
the  veneration  of  the  people   for  their  character, 

Y  4  had 
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V— >>,.^i  to  obferve  the  errors  in  their  condu£t,  and  no  ad- 
verfaries  zealous  to  inveigh  againft  them  ;  would 
be  liable  now  to  the  fevered:  animadverfion,  and 
excite  general  indignation  or  horror.  Inftead  of 
rivalling  the  courts  of  temporal  Princes  in  gaiety, 
and  furpaffing  them  in  licentioufnefs,  the  Popes 
have  ftudied  to  alTume  manners  more  fevere  and 
more  fuitable  to  their  ecclefiaftical  character. 
The  chair  of  St.  Peter  hath  not  been  polluted 
during  two  centuries,  by  any  Pontiflf  that  refem- 
bled  Alexander  VI.  or  feveral  of  his  predeceffors, 
who  were  a  difgrace  to  religion  and  to  human  na-^ 
ture.  Throughout  this  long  fucceffion  of  Popes, 
a  wonderful  decorum  of  conduft,  compared  with 
that  of  preceding  ages,,  is  obfervable.  Many  of 
them,  efpecially  among  the  Pontift's  of  the  prefent 
centur)%  have  been  confpicuous  for  all  the  virtues 
becoming  their  high  ftation  ;  and  by  their  huma- 
nity, their  love  of  literature,  and  their  modera- 
tion, have  made  fome  atonement  to  mankind  for 
the  crimes  of  their  predeceffors.  Thus  the  bene- 
ficial influences  of  the  Reformation  have  been 
more  extenfive  than  they  appear  on  a  fuperficial 
view ;  and  this  great  divifion  in  the  Chriflian 
church  hath  contributed,  in  fome  meafure,  to 
increafe  purity  of  manners,  to  diffufe  fcience, 
and  to  infpire  humanity.  Hiftory  recites  fuch  a 
number  of  fhocking  events,  occafioned  by  reli- 
gious  diffenfions,  that  it  muft  afford  peculiar  fa- 
tisfaction   to  trace   any  one  falutary  or  beneficial 

effect 
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elFe£t  to  that  fource  from  which  fo  many  fatal  ca-     book 
lamities  have  flowed.  ^"- 

The  republic  of  Venice,  which,  at  the  begin-  st.ite  of  the 
ning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  had  appeared  fo  veaice!°* 
formidable,  that  almoft  all  the  potentates  of  Eu- 
rope united  in  a  confederacy  for  its  deftrudion, 
declined  gradually  from  its  ancient  power  and 
fplendour.  The  Venetians  not  only  loft  a  great 
part  of  their  territory  in  the  war  excited  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  but  the  revenues  as  well  as 
vigour  of  the  ftate  were  exhaufted  by  their  extra- 
ordinary and  long  continued  efforts  in  their  own 
defence ;  and  that  commerce  by  which  they  had 
acquired  their  wealth  and  power  began  to  decay, 
without  any  hopes  of  its  reviving.  All  the  fatal 
confequences  to  their  republic,  which  the  faga- 
city  of  the  Venetian  fenate  forefaw  on  the  firft  difr 
covery  of  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft- Indies  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  actually  took  place.  Their  en- 
deavours to  prevent  the  Portuguefe  from  eftablifti- 
ing  themfelves  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  not  only  by  ex- 
citing the  Soldans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ottoman  mo- 
narchs,  to  turn  their  arms  againft  fuch  dangerous 
intruders,  but  by  affording  fecret  aid  to  the  Infi^ 
dels  in  order  to  infure  their  fuccefs  ^,  proved  in- 
effeclual.  The  activity  and  valour  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe furmounted  every  obftacle,  and  obtained 
fuch  a  firm  footing  in  that  fertile  country,  as  fe- 

*  Freher.  Script.  Rev.  German,  vol.  ii.  529. 

cured 
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cured  to  them  large  poffeffions,  together  with  an 
influence  ftill  more  extenfive.     Lifbon,  inftead  of 
Venice,  became  the  llaple   for  the   precious   com- 
modities   of  the  Eaft.     The  Venetians,  after  hav- 
ing  poflefl'ed  for  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that 
beneficial  commerce,  had    the   mortification   to  be 
excluded  from  almofl  any  fhare  in  it.     The  dif- 
coveries  of  the  Spaniards   in  the   weftern   world, 
proved  no  lefs  fatal   to  inferior  branches  of  their 
commerce.     The  original   defects  which  were  for- 
merly pointed    out  in   the  ccnftitution  of  the  Ve- 
netian republic  ftill  continued,   and  the  difadvan- 
tages  with  which  it  undertook  any  great  enterprife, 
increafed    rather  than    diminifhed.       The   fources 
from  which  it  derived  its  extraordinary  riches  and 
power  being  dried  up,   the  interior  vigour  of  the 
ftate  declined,  and,  of  courfe,    its  external  opera- 
tions became  lefs   formidable.       Long  before  the 
middle   of  the   fixteenth    century,   Venice    ceafed 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and 
dwindled    into    a   fecondary    and    fubaltern    ftate. 
But  as  the  fenate  had  the  addrefs  to  conceal  the 
diminution  of  its  power,  under  the  veil  of  modera- 
tion and  caution  ;    as  it  made  no  ra(h  effort  that 
could    difcover   its    weaknefs ;    as    the   fymptoms 
of  political  decay  in  ftates  are  not  foon  obferved, 
and  are  feldom  fo  apparent  to  their  neighbours  as 
to  occafion  any  fudden  alteration  in  their  conduct 
towards  them,    Venice  continued  long  to  be  con- 
fidered  and   refpecled.     She  was   treated  not  ac- 
cording to,  her  prefent  condition,   but  according 

to 
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to  the  rank  which  (he  had  formerly  held.  Charles  V.  book 
as  well  as  the  Kings  of  France,  his  rivals,  courted  ._^,^. 
her  affiftance  with  emulation  and  folicitude  in  all 
their  enterprifes.  Even  dowri  to  the  clofe  of  the 
century,  Venice  remained  not  only  an  objeft  of  at-? 
tention,  but  a  confiderable  feat  of  political  negocia- 
tion  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  firfl  Cofmo  di  ofTufcany. 
Medici,  and  Lawrence,  his  grandfon,  had  ac- 
quired in  the  republic  of  Florence,  by  their 
beneficence  and  abilities,  infpired  their  defcend- 
ants  with  the  ambition  of  ufurping  the  fove- 
reignty  in  their  country,  and  paved  their  way  to- 
wards it.  Charles  V.  placed  Alexander  di  Medici 
at  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  to  the  natural  a.d.  ^558- 
interefl  and  power  of  the  family  added  the  weight 
as  well  as  credit  of  the  Imperial  protedion.  Of 
thefe,  his  fucceflbr  Cofmo,  furnamed  the  Great, 
availed  himfelf ;  and  eftablifhing  his  fupreme 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican 
conftitution,  he  tranfmitted  that,  together  with 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  to  his  de- 
fcendants.  Their  dominions  were  compofed  of 
the  territories  which  had  belonged  to  the  three 
commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pifa,  and  Siena, 
and  formed  one  of  the  mod  refpedable  of  the 
Jtalian  dates. 

The  Dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  former  part  oftha 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  poffefled  territories  which   saioy. 

were 
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BOOK  were  not  confiderable  either  for  extent  or  value ; 
._^^^1^^-  and  the  French  having  feized  the  greater  part  of 
them,  obliged  the  reigning  Duke  to  retire  for 
fafety  to  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Nice,  where  he  fhut 
himfelf  up  for  feveral  years,  while  his  fon,  the 
Prince  of  Piedmont,  endeavoured  to  better  his 
fortune,  by  ferving  as  an  adventurer  in  the  armies 
of  Spain.  The  peace  of  Chateau-Cambrefis  re- 
flored  to  him  his  paternal  dominions.  As  thefe 
are  environed  on  'every  hand  by  powerful  neigh- 
bours, all  whofe  motions  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  muft 
obferve  with  the  greateft  attention,  in  order  not 
only  to  guard  againft  the  danger  of  being  fqr- 
prifed  and  overpowered,  but  that  they  may  chufe 
their  fide  with  difcernment  in  thofe  quarrels 
wherein  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  avoid  taking 
part,  this  peculiarity  of  their  fituation  fcems  to 
have  had  no  inconfiderable  influence  on  their 
character.  By  roufing  them  to  perpetual  atten- 
tion, by  keeping  their  ingenuity  always  on  the 
ftretch,  and  engaging  them  in  ahnoft  continual 
action,  it  hath  formed  a  race  of  Princes  more 
fagacious  in  difcovering  their  true  interell:,  more 
decifive  in  their  refolutions,  and  more  dexterous 
in  availing  thcmfelves  of  every  occurrence  which 
prefented  itfelf,  than  any  perhaps  that  can  be 
fmgled  out  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe.  By  gra- 
dual acquifitions  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  have  added 
to  their  territories,  as  well  as  to  their  own  im- 
portance ;  and  afpiring  at  length  to  regal  dignity, 
which  they  obtained  about  half  a  century  ago,   by 
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the  title  of  Kings   of   Sardinia,    they   hold  now     boo  k' 

no  inco] 

Europe. 


no  inconfiderable  rank  amono[    the   monarchs  of 


The  territories  which  form  the  republic  of  or  the 
the  United  Netherlands,  were  lofl;  during  the  p"Jvinee«. 
firft  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  among  the 
numerous  provinces  fubje6t  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  and  were  then  fo  inconfiderable,  that 
hardly  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath 
occurred  in  all  the  bufy  period  of  this  hiftory. 
But  foon  after  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambrefis, 
the  violent  and  bigotted  maxims  of  Philip's  go- 
vernment, being  carried  into  execution  with  unre- 
lenting rigour  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  exafpcrated 
the  free  people  of  the  Low-Countries  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  threw  off  the  Spanifh  yoke, 
and  aflerted  their  ancient  liberties  and  laws. 
Thefe  they  defended  vdth  a  perfevering  valour, 
which  gave  employment  to  the  arms  of  Spain  dur- 
ing half  a  century,  exhaufted  the  vigour,  ruined 
the  reputation  cf  that  monarchy,  and  at  laft  con- 
drained  their  ancient  mailers  to  recognife  and  to  treat 
with  them  as  a  free  and  independent  ftate.  This 
ftate,  founded  on  liberty,  and  reared  by  induftry 
and  cecopomy,  grew  into  great  reputation,  even 
while  ftruggling  ,for  its  exiftence.  But  when 
peace  and  fecurity  allowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views, 
and  to  extend  its  commerce,  it  rofe  to  be  one  of 
the  mod  refpedable  as  well  as  enterprifmg  powerg 
in  Europe. 

The 
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V— v-^  ^^  Europe,  have  been  feldom  attended  to  in  the 
courfe  of  this  hiftory. 

OfRuffia.  Russia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarifm  and 

obfcurity,  from  which  it  was  called  about  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  by  the  cre- 
ative genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  his 
country  known  and  formidable  to  the  reft  of 
Europe* 

Of  Den-  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of 

Sweden"  Charlcs  V.  great  revolutions  happened  in  their" 
conflitutions,  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaflical.  In 
the  former  kingdom,  a  tyrant  being  degraded 
from  the  throne,  and  expelled  the  country,  a 
^  new  Prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  affiime  the  reins  of  .government.  In 
the  latter,  a  fierce  people,  roufed  to  arms  by  in- 
juries and  opprefTion,  fliook  off  the  Danifh  yoke, 
and  conferred  the  regal  dignity  on  its  deliverer 
Guftavus  Ericfon,  who  had  all  the  virtues  of 
a  hero  and  of  a  patriot.  Denmark,  exhaufled 
by  foreign  wars,  or  weakened  by  the  diiTenfions 
betv/een  the  King  and  the  nobles,  became  in- 
capable of  fuch  efforts  as  were  requifite  in  order 
to  recover  the  afcendant  which  it  had  long  pof- 
feffed  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Sweden,  as  foon 
as  it  was  freed  from  the  dominion  of  ftrangers, 
began  to  recruit  its  flrength,  and  acquired  in 
a  fliort  time  fuch  internal  vigour,  that  it   became 

the 
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the  firft  kingdom  in  the  North.  Early  in  the  book. 
fubfequent  century,  it  rofe  to  fuch  a  high  rank  ._^^-^f 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  that  it  had  the 
chief  merit  in  forming,  as  well  as  conduding^, 
that  powerful  league,  which  protected  not  only 
the  Proteftant  religion,  but  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many againft  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 
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A 

RESOLUTION,  the  form  of  that  ufed  by  Father 
Tetzel  in  Germany,  II.  107. 

Adortiif  the  fa6lion  of,  alTifts  the  Imperial  general  Co- 
lonna  in  the  reduftion  of  Genoa,. II.  197. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht  made  preceptor  to  Charles  V.  un- 
der William  de  Croy,  lord  of  Chievres,  II.  27.  His 
character,  ib.  Sent  by  Charles  with  power  to 
alTumc  the  regency  of  Caftile  on  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  34.  His  Claim  admitted  by  Cardinal 
Ximenes  and  executed  in  conjun6lion,  ib.  Autho- 
rized by  Charles  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  Valeticia, 
which  refufes  to  aflemhle  before  him,  82.  Made 
viceroy  of  Caftile  on  the  departure  of  Charles  for 
Germany,  86.  His  election  remonllrated  againft 
by  the  Caftilians,  ib.  Is  chofen  Pope,  193.  Re- 
trofpedl  of  his  conduct  in  Spain  during  the  abfence 
of  Charles,  206.  Sends  Ronquillo  to  reduce  the 
Segovians,  who  repulfe  him,  ib.  Sends  Fonfeca  to 
beficge  the  city,  who  is  repulfcd  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Medina  del  Campo,  207,  208.  Apologizes  for  Fon- 
feca'scondudl  to  the  people,  209.  Recals  Fonfeca, 
\'oL.  IV.  Z  and 
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and  difmhTes  his  troops,  209.  His  authority  dif» 
claimed  by  the  Holy  Junta,  211.  Deprived  of  power 
by  them,  214.  His  ill  reception  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome  on  being  chofen  to  the  Papacy,  246.  Reftores 
the  territories  acquired  by  his  predeceflbr,  iL  La- 
bours to  unite  the  contending  povi'ers  of  Europe, 
247.  Publlflies  a  bull  for  a  three  years  truce  among 
them,  248.  Accedes  to  the  league  againfl  the  French 
King,  z^.  His  death,  257.  The  fentiments  and  be- 
haviour of  the  people  on  that  occafion,  258.  .  A  re- 
trofpedt  of  his  conduct  towards  the  Reformers,  270. 
His  brief  to  the  diet  at  Nuremburg,  ib.  Receives  a 
lift  of  grievances  from  the  diet,  273.  His  condudl 
to  the  Reformers,  how  efteemed  at  Rome,  275. 

Africay  the  Spanifli  troops  fent  by  Cardinal  Ximenes 
againft  BarbarolTa,  defeated  there,  II.  47. 

-/f/g-wt-j  Mortes,  interview  between  the  Emperor  Charles 
and  Francis,  there.  III.    153. 

Aix  la  Chapelle^  the  Emperor  Charles  crowned  there, 
II.  102.  Ferdinand  his  brother  crowned  King  of 
the  Romans  there,  III.  53. 

^Alarcotiy  Don  Ferdinand,  Francis  I.  of  France,  taken 
prifoncr  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  committed  to  hi3 
cultody,  II.  298.  Conduci-  Francis  to  Spain,  309. 
Delivers  up  Francis  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  329.  Is  fent  ambaflador  to  Francis  to  re- 
quire the  fulfilment  of  his  treaty,  348.  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  taken  prifoner  by  the  Iraperialifls,  is  com- 
mitted to  his  cuilody,  372. 

Albany y  John  Stuart,  Duice  of,  commands  tlie  French 
army  fent  by  Francis  I.  to  invade  Naples,  II.  291. 

Albert  of  Braudenburgh,  grand  mailer  of  the  Teuto- 
nic Order,  becomes  a  convert  to  the  do£lrines  of 
Luthei-,  II.  342.  Obtains  of  Sigifmund  King  of 
Poland  the  invefliture  of  Prufha,  ereded  into  a 
duchy,  ib.  Is  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire, 
lb.  His  family  fixed  in  the  Inheritance  of  Pruifia, 
ib.  Commands  a  body  of  troops  In  behalf  of  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  but  endeavours  to  aflert  an  inde- 
pendency, IV'.  80.  Defeats  and  takes  the  Duke 
4fAumale  prilbner,  and  joins  the  Emperor  at  Metz, 
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toy.  Is  condemned  by  the  Imperial  Chamber  fof 
his  demands  on  the  Bifhops  of  Bamberg  and  Wortf- 
burg,  1 17.  A  league  formed  againft  him,  1 19. 
Is  defeated  by  Maurice,  120.-  Is  again  defeated  by 
Henry  of  Brunfwick,  i32.  Is  driven  out  of  Ger- 
many, and  dies  in  exile,  123.  His  territories  reftored 
to  his  collateral  helrs^  ib, 

■Albert,  eledor  of  Mentz,  the  publication  of  indulgences 
in  Germany  committed  to  him,  II.  106. 

Alexander  W.  Pope,  remarks  on  the  pontificate  of,  XL 
136. 

Alexander  di  Medici.     See  Medici. 

Algiers,  hov/  it  was  feized  by  BarbarofTa,  III.  92.  Is 
feized  by  the  brother  of  the  fame  name*  on  the  death 
of  rhe  former,  93.  Is  taken  under  the  prote£l:ion 
of  the  Porte,  94.  Is  governed  by  Hafcen  Aga  in 
the  abfcnce  of  Barbaroffa,  222.  Is  befieged  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  226.  Charles  forced  to  reim- 
bark  by  bad  weather,  23c. 

Airafchid,  broth-rr  of  Mulcy  Hafcen  King  of  Tunis, 
foiicits  tlie  protect  ion  of  IjitrbarolTa  againll  him,  III, 
95.     His  treacherous  treatm.ent  by  Barbarofla,  96. 

Aha,  Duke  of,  adheres  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  in 
his  difpute  with  the  Archduke  Philip  concerning  the 
regency  of  Caftile,  11.  11.  Forces  the  Dauphin  to 
abandon  the  fiegc  of  Perpignan,  III.  242.  Prefides 
at  the  court-martial  which  condemns  the  Elector  Ot 
Saxony  to  deatli,  409.  Detains  the  Landgrave 
prifoner  by  the  Emperor's  order,  421.  Commands 
under  the  Emperor  the  army  deftined  agalnll  France, 
W.  105.  Is  appointeil  commander  in  chief  in  Pied* 
mont,  165  Enters  tlie  ecclefialllcal  territories  and 
feizes  the  Campigna  Romana,  226.  Concludes  a 
truce  with  the  Pope,  227.  Negociates  a  Peace  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  Pope,  with  Cardinal  Caraffa, 
256.  Goes  to  Rome  to  a(k  pardon  of  the  Pope  for 
his  hoililitic?,  257.  Is  fent  to  Paris  in  the  name  of 
Philip  toefpoufc  the  Princefs  Elizalseth,  30 1. 
Ainerjlorff,  a  nobleman  of  Holland,  aflbciatcd  by 
Charles  V.  with  Cirdinal  Ximenes,  in  the  regency 
of  CalhUe,  II.  44. 
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Anahapitjisi  the  origin  of  that  fefi:  deduced,  IIL  71. 
Their  principal  tenets,  73.  Their  fettlement  at 
Munller,  74.  Chanidler  of  th.eir  principal  leaders, 
ib.  They  fcize  the  city  of  Munftcr,  75.  They 
ellablini  a  new  form  of  government  there,  '  ih. 
Chufe  Bocoid  King,  79.  Their  licentious  pra£lices, 
ib.  A  confederacy  of  the  German  Princes  formed 
againft  them,  81.  Are  blockaded  in  Munfter  by 
the  bifliop,  82.  The  city  taken,  and  great  flaughter 
made  of  them,  83.  Their  king  put  to  death,  84. 
Character  of  the  fe£l  hnce  that  period,  85.  See 
Alaithtas  and  Bocoid. 

Afigleria,  his  authority  cited  in  proof  of  the  extortions 
of  the  Flemifh  minifters  of  Charles  V.  II.  58. 

Anhahy  Prince  of,    avows  the  opinions  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, II.  'x6(). 

Annats  to  the  court  of  Rome,  what,  11.  151. 

Aragon,  liow  Ferdinand  became  poffefled  of  that  king» 
dom,  II.  2.  The  Cortes  of,  acknowledges  the 
Archduke  Philip's  title  to  the  crown,  3.  Ancient 
enmity  between  this  kingdom  and  Caitile,  8.  Na- 
varre added  to  this  crown  by  the  arts  of  Ferdinand, 
23.  Arrival  of  Charles  V.  59.  The  Cortes  not 
allowed  to  afllmble  in  his  name,  ib.  The  refrac- 
tory behaviour  of  the  Aragonians,  60.  They  re- 
fufe  reftitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  ih.  Don 
John  Lanuza  appointed  regent,  on  the  departure  of 
Charles  for  Germany,  86.  Who  compofec  the  dif- 
turbances  there,  242.  The  moderation  of  Charles 
towards  the  infurgents  on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  244, 
See  Spain. 

Ardres,  an   interview   there    between  Francis    1.   an 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  II.  100. 

Ajlurias,  Charles  fon  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  acknow- 
ledged Prince  of,  by  the  Cortes  of  Callilc,  II.  17. 

Augjhurgh^  a  diet  called  there  by  Charles  V.  III.  47. 
liis  public  entry  into  that  city,  ih.  The  confeflion 
of  faith  named  from  this  city,  drawn  up  by  Melanc- 
thon,  ib.  Refolute  behaviour  of  the  Protellant 
Princes  at,  49.  Its  form  of  government  violently 
altered,  and  rendered  fubmillive    to    the  Emperor, 
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4!;4.  The  diet  re-aflembled  there,  IV.  9.  The 
diet  takes  part  with  the  Emperor  againit  the  citv  of 
Magdeburg,  18.  Is  leized  by  Mauriec  of  SaxoDV, 
66.  Another  diet  at,  opened  by  Ferdinand,  173. 
Cardinal  Morone  attends  the  diet  as  the  Pope's 
nuncioj  175.  Morone  departs  on  the  Pope's  death, 
T77.  Recefs  of  the  diet  on  the  fubject  of  religion, 
iBr.  Remarks  on  tliis recefs,  187.  The  diet  again 
aflembled  there,  III.  430.  Is  intimulated  by  being 
furrounded  by  the  Emperor's  Spanifli  troops,  431. 
The  Emperor  re-eftablifiies  the  Romilli  worlliip  in 
the  churches  of,  /^.  The  diet,  by  the  Emperor's 
order,  petitions  the  Pope  for  the  return  of  the  coun- 
cil to  Trent,  439.  A  fyftem  of  theology  laid  before 
the  diet  by  the  Emperor,  445.  The  archbifliop  of 
Mentz  declares,  without  authority,  the  diet's  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  iL 

AvUa,  a  convention  of  the  malcontents  in  Spain  held 
there,  II.  211.  A  confederacy  termed  the  Holy 
Junta,  formed  there,  ib.  Which  difclaims  the  au- 
thority of  Adrian,  212.  The  Holy  Junta  removed 
to  Toi-defillas,  213.     See  Junta. 

Atijlr'iay  by  what  means  the  Houfe  of,  became  fo  for- 
midable in  Germany,  II.  375.  The  extraoi"dinary 
acquifitions  of  the  houfe  of,  in  the  perfon  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  \ .    IV.  305.  309. 

B 

Barbnfojfa^  Horuck,  his  rife  to  the  kingdom  of  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  II.  46.  Defeats  the  Spaniih  troops  fent 
againft  him  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  47.  His  parent- 
age, III.  91.  Commences  pirate  with  his  brother 
Hayradin,  ib.  How  he  acquired  poillflion  of  Al- 
giers, 92.  Infefts  the  coafls  of  Spain,  93.  Is  re- 
duced and  killed  by  Camares  the  Spanif;!  governor 
of  Oran,  ib. 

Barbaroffoy  Hayradin,  brother  to  the  former  of  the 
fame  name,  takes  pofleihon  of  Algiers  on  his  bro- 
ther's death.  III.  94.  Puts  his  dominions  under  the 
prote<Slion  of  the  Grand  Siguier,  ib.  Obtains  the 
Z  3  command 
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command  of  the  Turkifh  fleet,  ib.  His  treacherous 
treatment  of  Alrafchid,  brother  to  the  King  of  Tu- 
nis, 96.  Seizes  Tunis,  97.  Extends  his  d(  preda- 
tions  by  fea,  ib.  Prepares  to  refid  the  Emperor's 
armament  againll  him,  99.  Golctta  and  his  fleet 
taken,  10 1.  Is  defeated  by  Charles,  J 03.  Tunis 
taken,  104.  Makesa  defcent  on  Icaly,  253.  Burns 
Rheggio,  ib.  Befieges  Nice  in  conjun^ion  with 
the  French,  but  is  forced  to  retire,  254.  Is  dif- 
mifled  by  Francis,  267. 

Barbary,  a  fummary  view  of  the  revolutions  of,  III, 
90.  Its  divifion  into  independent  kingdoms,  ib. 
Rife  of  the  piratical  ftates,  91.     See   Barbarojfa. 

Barcelofia,  the  public  entry  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
into  that  city  as  its  count.  III.  36.  The  treaties  of 
Charles  with  the  Italian  States,  publiflied  there,  41. 

Bayard,  chevalier,  his  charafter,  II.  179.  His  gal- 
lant defence  of  Ivlezier^  befieged  by  the  Imperialifls, 
180.  Obliges  them  to  raife  the  fiege,  ib.  His  noble 
behaviour  at  his  death,  265.  His  refpe<3:ful  fune- 
ral, 266. 

Bellay,  M.  his  erroneous  account  of  the  education  of 
Charles  V.  corre6led,  II.  27.  Note.  Ilis  account  of 
the  diftaftrous  retixat  of  tJv  Lmperor  CharlesV.  from 
his  invafion  of  Provence,  HI.  138. 

Bibky  a  tranflation  of,  undertaken  by  ISIartin  Luther, 
■  and  its  efFedls  in  opening  the  eves  of  the  people,  II. 
268. 

Bicocca,  battle  of,  between  Colonna  and  Marefchal 
Lautrcc,  II.  195. 

Boc'Jd  or  BeukleSf  Jol^n,  a  journeyman-tailor,  becomes 
a  leader  of  the  Anabaptifts  at  Munller,  III.  74. 
Succeeds  Matthias  in  the  direction  of  their  affairs, 
78.  His enthufiaftic  extravagancies,  ib.  Is  chofen 
King,  79.  Marries  fourteen  wives,  80.  Btheadd 
one  of  them,  83.  Is  put  to  a  cruel  death  at  the 
taking  of  Munller,  84.     Sec  Anahaptijh. 

Boheminy  the  archduke  Ferdinand  chofen  king  of,  11. 
374.  Ferdinand  encroaches  on  tlie  liberties  of  the 
Bohemians,  III.  427.  The  Reformation  introduced 
by  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  J^rague,  428.     Raifc  an 
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army  to  no  purpofe,  ib.     Is  clofely  confined  m   the 
citadel  of  Mechlin,  IV.  22. 

Bonnlvety  admiral  of  France,  .appointed  to  command 
the  invafion  of  INIilan,  II.  256.  His  characler,  ib. 
Enables  Colonna  to  defend  the  city  of  Milan  by  his 
imprudent  delay,  257.  Forced  to  abandon  the 
Miianefe,  264.  Is  wounded,  and  his  army  defeated 
by  the  Imperialiils,  ib.  Stimulates  Francis  to  an 
invafion  of  the  Miianefe,  285.  Advifes  Francis  to 
befiege  Pavia,  287.  Advifes  him  to  give  battle 
to  Bourbon,  who  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Pavia,  293. 
Is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  296. 

Bologna^  an  interview  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  Pope  Clement  VII.  there,  III.  37.  Another 
meeting  between  tliem  there,  60. 

Bouillon,  Rol^ert  de  la  Marck,  lord  of,  declares  war 
againfl;  the  Emperor  Charles,  at  the  in  (ligation  of 
Francis  II.  177.  Is  ordered  by  Francis  to  dilband 
his  troops,  178.  His  territories  reduced  by  the 
Emperor,  179. 

Boulogne,  befieged  by  Henry  ^'III.  of  England,  III, 
274.     Taken,  284. 

Bourbon,  Charles  Duke  of,  his  charafter,  II.  25c, 
The  caufes  of  his  difcontcnt  with  Francis  I.  ib. 
His  duchefs  dies,  251.  Reje£ls  the  advances  of 
Louif^i  the  King's  mother,  252.  His  eftate  fequclU 
cred  by  her  intrigues,  ib.  Negociates  fecretlv  with 
the  Emperor,  2153.  Is  included  in  a  treaty  between 
the  Eniperor  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  ib.  \< 
taxed  by  the  King  with  betraying  him,  which  he 
denies,  25.]..  Efcapcs  to  Italy,  255.  Directs  the 
meafures  of  the  Imperial  army  under  Lannoy,  263. 
Defeats  the  French  on  the  banks  of  the  Sefha,  265. 
ftiftigates  Charles  to  an  invafion  of  France,  2 Bo. 
Advances  to  the  relief  of  Pavia,  292.  Defeats 
Francis,  and  takes  him  pril'oner,  296.  Haftcns  to 
Madrid  to  lecure  his  own  interells  in  the  interview 
bctween  Charles  and  Francis,  312.  His  kind  re^ 
ception  by  Charles,  320,  Obtains  a  grant  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  is  made  general  of  the  Impe- 
rial army,  321.  Obliges  Sforza  to  furrcnder  Milan, 
Z4  3^2, 
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^^2,.  Is  forced  to  oppvefs  the  Milanefe  to  fatlsfy 
liis  troops  mutinying  for  pay,  357.  Sets  Morone 
at  libert),  and  makes  him  his  confident,  357,  358. 
Appoints  Leyva  governor  of  Milan,  and  advances 
to  invade  the  Pope's  territories,  359,  360.  His  dif- 
appointed  troops  mutiny,  361.  He  determines  to 
plunder  Rome,  365.  Arrives  at  Rome,  and  aflaults 
it,  366.  Is  killed,  iL 
Brandenburg  J  Ele£lor  of,  avows  the  opinions  of  Luther, 

II.  'Z69. 

' Albert  of.     See  Albert. 

Bruges^  a  league  concluded  there  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  againft  France, 
TI.  182. 

BriwfiL'ick^  Duke  of,  avows  the  opinions  of  Luther,  II. 
269. 

Henry  Duke  of,  di'iven  from  his  dominions, 

by  the  Proteilant  Princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 

III.  260.     Raifes    men  for    Francis,    but  employs 
them  to  recover  his  own  dominions,  298.     Is  taken 

-    prifoner,  299. 

Btida,  fiege   of,  by  Ferdinand  king  of    the  Romans, 

III.  218.     Is  trcacheroufly  feized  by  Sultan  Soly- 

man,  219. 


CajetaUi  Cardinal,  the  Pope's  legate  in  Germany,  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  doctrines  of  Martin  Luther, 
II.  117.  Requires  Luther  peremptorily  to  retradt 
his  errors,  1 18.  Requires  the  Eledlor  of  Saxony  to 
furrender  or  banifh  Luther,  120.  His  condudl  juf- 
tified,  122. 

Calais^  an  ineffeftual  congrefs  there,  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Francis,  under  the  mediation  of  Henry 
VIII.  II.  i8o.  The  carelefs  manner  in  which  it 
was  guarded  in  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  England, 
IV.  264.  Ineffctlual  remonilr.nices  of  Philip, 
and  Lord  Wentviorth  tlie  governor,  concerning  its 
defencelefs  (late,  ib.  Is  inveiled  and  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Guife,    z6^.      The    Englifn    inhabitants 
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turned  out,  266.  Stipulations  concerning,  in  the 
treaty  of  Chateau  Cambrefis,  297. 

Cninbray,  articles  of  the  peace  concluded  there,  between 
the  Emperor  Charles  aud'Fi'ancis  of  Erance,  III. 
31.     Remarks  on  this  treaty,  ib. 

Cainpey  peace  of,  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis, 
III.  334. 

Campeggio,  Cardinal,  made  legate  from  Pope  Clement 
VII.  to  the  fecond  diet  at  Nuremberg,  II.  276,  277. 
Publifhes  articles  for  reforming  the  inferior  clergy, 
278.  Advifes  Charles  to  rigorous  meafures  againft 
the  Proteftants,  III.  50. 

Capitulation  of  the  Germanic  body  figned  by  Charles 
V.  and  prefcribed  to  all  his  fuccelFors,  II.  77. 

Caraffa,  Cardinal,  his  precipitate  elecStion,  IV.  193. 
Is  appointed  legate  to  Bologna,  ib.  Reafons  of  his 
(lifgult  with  the  Emperor,  194.  Perfuades  the 
Pope  to  folicit  an  alhance  with  France  againft  the 
Emperor,  195,  196.  201.  His  infidicus  commif- 
fion  to  the  court  of  France,  219.  His  public  entry 
into  Paris,  2 20.  Exhorts  Henry  to  break  his  truce 
with  the  Emperor,  221.  Abfolves  Henry  from  his 
oath,  223.  Negociates  a  peace  between  the  Pope 
and  Philip,  with  the  Duke  d'Alva,  256.  The  fate 
of  him  and  his  brother  on  the  death  of  Pope  Paul, 
302. 

CarloJladitiSy  imbibes  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther,  at 
Wittemberg,  II.  130.  His  intemperate  zeal,  267. 
Awed  by  the  reproofs  of  Luther,  268. 

CarignaHi  befieged  by  the  Count  d'Enguin,  and  defend- 
ed by  the  Marquis  de  Guallo,  III.  267.  Guafto  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle,  270.  The  town  taken, 
272. 

Cqjlaldo,  Marquis  of  Piadeno.     See  Piadeno. 

Cajliley  how  Ifabella  became  poffefled  of  that  king- 
dom, II.  2.  The  Archduke  Philip's  title  acknoM^- 
ledged  by  the  Cortes  of  that  kingdom,  3.  Ifabella 
dies,  and  leaves  her  hufband  Fertlinand  of  Aragon, 
regent,  7.  Ferdinand  refigns  the  crown  of,  8. 
Ferdinand  acknowledged  regent  by  the  Cortes,  ib. 
Enmity   between    this  kingdom    and    Aragon,    ib. 
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The  particular  diflike  of  tlie  Caftllians  to  FerdrnancTy 
8.     The  regency  of,  jointly   veiled   in  Ferdinand, 
Philip  and  Joanna,  by  tlie  treaty  of  Salamanca,  14. 
Declares  againfl;  Ferdinand,    15.     The  regency  oF, 
refigned  by  Philip    to  Ferdinand,    16.     Pliilip  and 
Joanna    acknowledged     King    and    Queen    by    the 
Cortes,  17.     Death  of  Philip,  ib.     The  perplexity 
of  the  Caltilians  on  Joanna's  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, 19.    Ferdinand  gains  the  regency  and  the  good 
will  of  the  Caililians  by  his  prudent  adminiltration, 
22.     Oran  and  other   places  in   T5arbary  annexed  to 
this  kingdom  by  Ximencs,  23.      Ximenes  appointed 
regent    by     Ferdinand's  will     until    the    arrival    of 
Charles  V.  31.     Charles  afibmes  the  regal  title,   35, 
Ximenes    procures  its  acknowledgment,   37.     Ihe 
nobility  deprefled  by  Ximenes,  38,  39.     The  gran^ 
dees  mutiny  againd  Ximenes,  40.     The  mutiny  fup- 
prefTed,  ib.     Ximenes  refumes    tlie  grants  made  by 
Ferdinand  to    the  noiiles,    41.     The  bold    reply  of 
Ximenes    to  the    difeontented    nobles,  43.     Other 
-  aflbciates  in  the  regency  appointed  with  Ximenes  at 
the  indigation  of  the  Flemifh   courtiers,   44.     Xi- 
menes dies,  55.     Charles  acknowledged  King  by  tbc 
Cortes,  on    his  arrival,  with  a  refervation  in  l;iv(Mjr 
of  his  mother  Joanna,  56.     The  Caililians  receive 
unfavour.d)le  imprenions  of  him,   ib.     Difguilcd   by 
his  partiality  to  his  FlemiOi  minillers,  57.     Sauvage 
made  chancellor,   58.     William  de  Croy   appointed 
archbilliop    of   Toledo,    ib.      The    principal    cities 
confederate,  and  complain  of  their  grievances,    6r. 
The  clergy  of,  refufe  to  levy  the  tenth  ol  Ixnefices 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  Charles  \'.  81.     Interdidted, 
but  the  interdi<!:t   t.iken  off,  by  Charles's  application, 
ib.     An  infurre£lion  there,  84.     Increafe  the  difaf- 
feflion,  8v     Cardinal  Adrian  appointed  regent,   on 
the  dep-arture  of  Charles   for  Germany,    86.     The 
views  and  pretenfions  of  the  commons,    in    their  in- 
furre£lions,  209.     The  confederacy  called  the  Holy 
Junta  formed,  211.     The  proceedings  of  whicii  are 
carried  on   in   the    name   of   Queen   Joanna,  213. 
Receives  circulatory  letters  from  Charles  for  the  in 
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furgents  to  lay  down  their  arms,  with  promifes  ot 
p'lrdon,  215.  The  nobles  undertake  to  fupprefs 
the  infurgent-s,  221.  Raife  an  army  agalnft  them 
\inder  the  Conde  dc  Haro,  224.  Haro  gets  pof- 
feflion  of  Joanna,  225.  Expedients  by  which  they 
raife  money  for  their  troops,  227.  Unwilling  to 
proceed  to  extremities  with  the  Junta,  228.  The 
army  of  the  Junta  routed  and  Padilla  executed,  232, 
233.  Diflblution  of  the  Junta,  235.  The  mode- 
ration of  Charles  towards  the  infurgents  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Spain,  244.  He  acquires  the  love  of  the 
Callilians,  245.     Sec  Spain. 

Catherint  of  Aragon,  is  divorced  from  Henry  \1II.  of 
England,  III.  69.     Dies,  160. 

Catherifie  a  Boria,  a  nun,  flies  from  her  cloifter,  and 
marries  Martin  Luther,  H.  340. 

Catherine  di  Medici.     See  Medici. 

Caviy  peace  concluded  there  between  Pope  Paul  IV. 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  IV.  356. 

Cercmnp,  negociations  for  peace  entered  into  tliere,  be- 
tween Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Henry  II.  of  France, 
»    IV.  281.  290.     The  negociations   removed  to  Cha- 
teau Cambrefis,  294.     See  Chateau  Cambrejis. 

CharaElers  of  men,  rules  for  forming  a  proper  eftimate 
of  them,  III.  313.  Applied  to  the  cafe  of  Luther, 
ih. 

Charles  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany,  his  obfervations  on 
the  manners  of  the  clergy,  in  his  letter  to  the  arcli- 
bifliop  of  Metz,  II.  139.  Note. 

Charles  V.  Emperor,  his  tlefcent  and  birth,  II.  i.  How 
he  came  to  inherit  fuch  cxtcniive  dominions,  2 
Acknowledged  Prince  of  Ailurias  by  the  Cortes  of 
Caftile,  17.  His  father  Philip  dies,  ib.  Jealouly 
and  hatred  of  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  towards 
him,  23.  Left  heir  to  his  dominions,  26.  Deatli  of 
Ferdinand,  ih.  His  education  commuted  to  Wil- 
liam de  Croy,  Lord  of  Chievres,  ib.  Adrian  of 
Utrecht  appointed  to  be  his  preceptor,  27.  The 
hril  opening  of  his  characfler,  29.  Aflumes  tlio 
government  of  Flanders,  and  attends  to  bulmefs,  ib. 
Sends  Cardinal  Adrian  to  be  regent  of  Cailile,  who 
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executes  it  jointly  with  Ximenes,  34.  AfTumes  the 
regal  ticie,  ^^.  His  title  admitted  with  difHculty 
by  the  Caltiliaii  nobility,  37.  Perfuaded  to  add 
airociatc  regents  to  Ximenes,  44.  His  Flemifli 
court  corrupted  by  the  avarice  of  Chievres,  47. 
Perfuaded  by  Ximenes  to  vifit  Spain,  but  how  that 
journey  is  retarded,  48,  49.  The  prefent  (bate  of 
his  alFairs,  49.  Concludes  a  peace  at  Noyen  with 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
ib.  Arrives  in  Spain,  52.  His  ungrateful  treat- 
ment of  Ximenes,  54.  His  public  entry  into  Val- 
ladolid,  55.  Is  acknowledged  King  by  the  Cortes, 
who  vote  him  a  free  gift,  56.  The  Caftilians  re- 
ceive unfavourable  impreffions  of  him,  ih.  Difgufts 
them  by  his  partiality  to  his  Flemifn  miniflers,  57. 
Sets  out  for  Aragon,  59.  Sends  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand to  vifit  their  grandfather  Maximilian,  iL 
Cannot  afiemble  the  Cortes  of  Aragon  in  his  own 
name,  /'/'.  The  oppofition  niade  by  that  afTembly 
to  his  defires,  ib.  Refufes  the  application  of  Fran- 
-cis  I.  for  rellitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  60. 
Neglefts  the  remonftraiices  of  the  Callilians,  61. 
Death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  62.  View  of 
the  prefent  Hate  of  Europe,  68.  Plow  Maximilian 
was  obftructed  in  fecuring  the  Empire  to  him,  6^. 
Francis  I.  afpires  to  the  Imperial  crown,  64.  Cir- 
cumilances  favourable  to  the  pretenfions  of  Charles, 
ij.  68.  The  Swifs  Cantons  efpoufe  h-is  caufe,  6g. 
Apprelienfions  and  conduct  of  Pope  Leo  X.  on  the 
occafion,  70,  71.  Aflembling  of  the  diet  at  Franc- 
fort,  72.  Frederic  duke  of  Saxony  refufes  the  offer 
of  the  enapire,  and  votes  for  him,  73,  74.  And  re- 
fufes the  prefents  offered  by  his  ambalTadors,  75. 
Concurring  circum (lances  which  favoured  his  elec- 
tion, 76.  His  election,  77.  Signs  and  confirms 
tlie  capitulation  of  the  Germanic  body,  77,  78. 
The  election  notified  to  him,  78.  AfTumes  the  title 
of  Majeity,  79.  Accepts  the  Imperial  dignity  of- 
fered by  the  Count  Palatine,  ambaflador  from  the 
Electors,  80.  The  Clergy  of  Caftile  refufe  the 
rc'uh  of  benefices  granted  liini  by  the    Pope,   /'/'. 
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Procures  the  Interdict  the  kingdom  is  laid  under  for 
refufal,  to  be  taken  ofF,  8i.  Empowers  Cardinal 
Adrian  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  Valencia,  82.  The 
nobles  refufe  to  afiemble  without  his  prefence,  82, 
83.  Authorifes  the  infurgents  there  to  continue  iii 
arms,  83.  Summons  the  Cortes  of  Caftile  to  meet 
in  Galicia,  ib.  Narrowly  efcapes  with  his  Flemiih 
minillers  from  an  infurr(£ci;ion  on  that  accoun.t,  84. 
Obtains  a  donative  from  the  Cortes,  86.  Prepares 
to  leave  Spain,  and  appoints  regents,  ib.  Embarks, 
87.  Motives  of  this  journey,  89.  Rife  of  the  ri- 
valfliip  between  him  and  Francis  f .  90.  Courts  the 
favour  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  his  minifter 
Cardinal  V/olfey,  96.  Vifits  Henry  at  Dover,  99. 
Promifes  Wolfey  his  interell  for  the  papacy,  ico. 
Has  a  fecond  interview  with  Plenry  at  Gravelines, 
Id.  Offers  to  fubmit  his  differences  with  Francis 
to  Henry's  arbitration,  ib.  His  magnificent  coro- 
nation at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  102.  Calls  a  diet  at 
Worms,  to  check  the  reformers,  103.  Caufes 
which  hindered  Iiis  efpoufing  the  party  of  INIartiii 
Luther,  161.  Grants  Luther  a  fafe-conduct  to  the 
diet  of  Worms,  162.  An  edi£l  publiflied  againft 
him,  164.  His  embarraflmer.t  at  this  time,  168, 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  the  Pope,  172.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  172,  173.  Death  of  his 
jninifler  Chievres,  and  its  advantages  to  him,  173, 
174.  Invafion  of  Navarre  by  Francis,  175,  The 
French  driven  out,  and  their  general  L'Efparre 
taken  prifoner,  177.  War  declared  againft  him  by 
Robert  de  la  Marck,  lord  of  Bouillon,  who  ravages 
Luxemburg,  177,  178.  Reduces  Bouillon,  and 
invades  France,  179.  His  demands  at  the  congrefs 
at  Calais,  181.  Has  an  interview  with  Cardinal 
Wolfey  at  Bruges,  and  concludes  a  league  witii 
Henry  VHL  againft  France,  182.  Pope  Leo  de- 
clares for  him  againft  France,  186,  187.  The  French 
driven  out  of  Milan,  190.  195.  Vifits  England  in 
his  paffage  to  Spain,  19c'.  Cultivates  the  good-wiJi 
of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  and  creates  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
his  high  admiral,  199.  Grants  the  illand  of  Malta 
6  to 
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to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes  by 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  202.  Arrives  in  Spain^ 
203.  A  retrofpecl  of  his  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  infurrcilions  in  Spain,  215.  Iflues  circulatory 
letters  for  the  infurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
with  promifes  of  pardon,  ib.  His  prudent  mode- 
ration towards  the  infurgents,  on  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
244.  Acquires  the  love  of  the  Caflilians,  245. 
Enters  into  a  league  with  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
253.  Why  he  did  not  endeavour  to  get  Wolfey 
elecled  Pope,  259.  Invades  Guienne  and  Burgundy, 
but  without  fuccefs,  262.  His  troops  in  Milan 
mutiny  for  w.mt  of  pay,  but  are  pacified  by  Morone, 
264.  Undertakes  an  invafion  of  Provence,  280, 
Orders  Pefcara  to  befiege  Marfeilles,  281.  Pefcara- 
obliged  to  retire,  283.  Difconcerted  by  the  French 
over-running  the  Milanefe  again,  286.  The  reve- 
nues of  Naples  mortgaged  to  raife  money,  287. 
His  troops  defeat  Francis,  and  take  him  priibner  at 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  296.  His  affected  moderation 
at  receiving  the  news,  298,  299.  Avails  himfelf  of 
-a  treaty  concluded  between  Lannoy  and  Pope  Cle- 
ment, but  rcfufes  to  ratify  it,  305.  His  army  in  Pa- 
via mutiny,  and  are  obliged  to  be  difbanded,  305, 
306.  His  deliberations  on  the  proper  improvement 
of  his  difadvantages,  306,  307.  His  propofitions 
to  Francis,  308.  After  many  delays  grants  Sforza 
the  inveititure  of  Milan,  311.  Morone's  intrigues 
betrayed  to  him  by  Pefcara,  316.  Orders  Pefcara 
to  continue  his  negociatlons  with  Morone,  ib.  Hia- 
rigorous  treatment  of  Francis,  318.     Vifits  Francis, 

319.  His  kind  reception  of  tiie  Duke  of  Bourbon, 

320.  Grants  Bourbon  the  duchy  of  Milan,  ar.d 
appoints  him  general  in  chief  of  the  Imperial  army 
tliere,  321.  Fruitiefs  negociations  for  the  delivery 
of  Francis,  322.  Treaty  of  Madrid  with  Francis, 
324.  Delivers  up  Francis,  329.  Marries  Ifabej'ia 
of  Portugal,  330.  An  alliance  formed  againit  him 
at  Cognac,  345.  Sends  ambaiiadors  to  Francis  to 
require  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  348. 
Prepares  for  war  againft  Francis,  350.  The  Pope 
reduced  to  an  accommodation  with  him,  355.     The 
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exhaltliled  ftate  of  his  finances,  ^^6.  His  troops  un- 
der Bourbon  diftrefled  and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay, 
357.  Bourbon  ailaults  Rome  and  is  flain,  but  the 
city  taken,  368.  The  Prince  of  Orange  general 
on  Bourbon's  death,  takes  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  the  Pope  prifoner,  371.  The  Emperor's  con- 
duct on  tliat  occafion,  //;.  His  diffenfions  with 
the  Pope,  how  f<ir  favourably  to  the  reformation, 
375.  His  inilru<£lions  to  the  diet  at  Spires,  iL 
His  manifefto  againft  the  Pope,  and  letter  to  the 
Cardinals, 3  76.  France  and  England  league  againft 
him,  III.  3-  Is  refufed  fupplies  by  the  Cortes  of 
CailiJc,  0.  Dc'livers  the  Pope  for  a  ranfom,  ik 
p[is  overtures  to  Henry  and  Francis,  11.  Their 
declaration  of  war  againil  him,  13.  Is  challenged 
by  Francis  to  fingle  combat,  14.  Andrew  Doria 
revolts  from  Francis  to  him,  2f.  His  forces  de- 
feat the  French  in  Italy,  23  26.  His  motives  for 
defiring  an  accommo<lation,  27.  Concludes  a  fepa- 
rate  treaty  with  the  Pope,  29.  Terms  of  the  peace 
of  Cambray  concluded  with  Francis  by  tlie  media- 
tion of  Margnrct  of  Aultria  aud  Louife  of  France, 
30.  Remarks  on  the  advantages  gained  by  him  in 
this  treaty,  and  on  his  conduct  of  the  war,  31. 
\'irits  Italy,  36.  His  policy  on  his  public  entry  into 
Barcelona,  37.  Jias  an  interview  with  the  Pope  at 
Bologna,  ib.  Motives  for  his  moderation  in  Italy, 
36.  His  treaties  with  the  ftates  of,  39.  Is  crowned 
King  of  Lombardy  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  41. 
Summons  a  diet  at  Spires  to  confuler  the  (late  of 
religion,  43.  His  deliberations  with  the  Pope,  re- 
fpecling  the  expediency  of  calling  a  general  council, 
45,  Appoint-  a  diet  at  Augiburg,  47..  Makes  a 
public  entry  into  that  city,  ib.  His  endeavours  to 
check  the  reformation,  ii.  Refolute  behaviour  of 
the  Protellant  princes  towards  him,  49.  His  fevere 
<lecree  againlt  the  Protellants,  ih.  Propofes  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected  King  of  the  Romans, 
51.  Is  oppofed  by  the  Protellants,  53.  Obtains 
his  eieclion,  :l>.  Is  defirous  of  an  accommodation 
with  the  Proteftants,    57.     Concludes  a  treaty  with 
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.them  at  Nuremburg,  ib.     Raifes  an  army  to  oppofe? 
the  Turks  under  Solyman,  and  obliges  him  to  retire, 
59.     Has   another    interview   with    the  Pope,   and 
prefTes  him  to  call  a  general  council,  60.     Procures 
a  league  of  the  Italian  States  to  fecure  the  peace  of 
Italy,  63.      Arrives  at  Barcelona,    ib.     His  endea- 
\'Ours  to   prevent  the  negociations  and  meeting  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  Francis,    67.     Undertakes   to 
expel    BarbaroiTa    from  Tunis,    and    reftore  Muley 
Hafcen,  98.     Lands  in   Africa,    and    befieges  Go- 
letta,  100.     Takes  Goletta,    and  feizes  BarbarofTa's 
fleet,    102,    103.       Defeats    BarbarofTa,    and   takes 
Tunis,    103,    104.      Reftores  Muley  Hafcen,  and 
the  treaty  between  them,  105.     The  glory  acquired 
by  this  enterprlfe,  and  the  delivery  of  the  Chriflian 
captiver-,  106.     Seizes  the  duchy  of  Milan  on    the 
death  of  Francis    Sforza,  I23.      His    policy   with 
regard  to  it,   ib.     Prepares   for  war  with  Francis, 
123.     His  inve£live  againfh  Francis  at  Rome  before 
the  Pope  in  councilj  124.     Remarks  on  this  tranf- 
aclion,   127.     Invades  France,    130.     Enrers  Pro- 
.vence,  and  finds   it  defolated,   135.     Befieges  Mar- 
fcilles  and  Aries,   136.     His  miferable  retreat  from 
Provence,   138.     His  invafion  of  Picardy  defeated, 
139.     Is  accufed  of  poifoning  the  Dauphin,   141. 
Improbability  of  its  truth,  142.  Conjefture  concern- 
ing  the  Dauphin's  death,  ib.     Flanders  invaded  by 
Francis,  144.     A  fufpenfion  of  arms   in  Flanders, 
how  nejjociated,   145.     A  truce  in  Piedmont,   146. 
Motives  to  thefe  truces,  ib.     Negociation  for  peace 
Vi'itli  Francis,  149.     Concludes  a  truce  for  ten  years 
at  Nice,  151.     Remarks  on  the  war,  152.     His  in- 
terview with  Francis,  ib.     Courts  the  friendfhip   of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,   160.     Indulges  the  Pro- 
tcftant  Princes,  161.     Quiets  their  apprehenfions  of 
tbe  Catholic   league,    166.       His    troops    mutiny, 
J  69.     Aflembles  the    Cortes  of  Caftile,  ib.     De- 
Itroys  the  ancient  conftitution  of   the  Cortes,  171. 
1  nltancc  of  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  Spanifli  grandees, 
172.     Defires  permilhcn  of  Francis  to  pafs  through 
Fiance  to  the  Netherlands,   381.     His  reception  in 
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France,  182.  His  rigorous  treatment  of  Gheiil, 
186.  Refufes  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  Fraiicis, 
188.  Appoints  a  friendly  conference  between  a 
deputation  of  Catholic  and  Pfoteftant  divines  before 
the  diet  at  Ratifbon,  21 1.  Refult  of  this  confer- 
ence, 313.  Grants  a  private  exemption  from  op- 
preffions  to  the  Protelb.nts,  214.  Undertakes  to 
reduce  Algiers,  222.  Is  near  being  caft  away  by  a 
violent  itorm,  225.  Lands  near  Algiers,  ih.  His 
foldiers  expofed  to  a  violent  temped  and  rain,  227. 
His  fleet  ihattered,  228.  His  fortitude  under  thefe 
difaflers,  230.  Leaves  his  enterprize,  and  em- 
barks again,  23  T.  Isdiftrcfled  with  another  ftorm 
at  fea,  iL  Takes  advantage  of  the  French  invafion 
of  Spain  to  obtain  fubfidies  from  the  Cortes,  242. 
His  treaty  with  Portugal,  243.  Concludes  a  league 
with  Henry  VIIL  244.  Particulars  of  the  treaty, 
247.  Over-runs  Cleves,  and  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  the  town  of  Duren,  250.  His  behaviour 
to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  251,  Befieges  Landrecy, 
ih.  Is  joined  by  an  Englifh  detachment,  iL  Is 
forced  to  retire,  252.  Courts  the  favour  of  the 
Proteftants,  259.  His  negociations  with  the  Pro* 
teftants,  at  tlie  diet  of  Spires,  261.  Procures  the 
concurrence  of  the  diet  in  a  war  agalnft  Francis, 
265.  Negociates  a  feparate  peace  with  the  ICing  of 
Denmark,  266.  Invades  Champagne,  and  invefts  St. 
Difiere,  273.  Want  of  concert  between  his  opera- 
tions and  thofe  of  Henry,  who  now  invades  France, 
274.  Obtains  St.  Difiere  by  artifice,  275.  His 
diftrefles  and  happy  movements,  277.  Concludes 
a  feparate  peace  with  Francis,  279.  His  motives 
to  this  peace,  280.  His  advantages  by  this  treaty, 
283.  Obliges  himfelf  by  a  private  article  to  exter- 
minate the  Proteilant  herefy,  ik  Is  cruelly  af- 
flicted with  the  gout,  286.  Diet  at  Worms,  288. 
Arrives  at  Worms  and  alters  his  condu£t  toward  the 
Proteflants,  291.  His  conduct  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  295.  His  diilimulation  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hefl'e,  315.  Concludes  a  truce  with 
b'olyman,  320.  Holds  a  diet  at  Ratifbon,  321 
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His  declaration  to  the  Proteflant  deputies,  ^26.  Hi^ 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  concluded  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Trent,  il>.  His  circular  letter  to  the  Proteftant 
members  of  the  Germanic  body,  327.  The  Pro- 
teftants  levy  an  army  againd  him,  336.  Is  unpre 
pared  againfl  them,  337.  Puts  them  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire,  339.  The  Proteftants  declare  war 
againft.  him,  341.  Marches  to  join  the  troops  fent 
by  the  Pope,  344.  Farnefe,  the  Pope's  legate^ 
returns  in  difgull,  345.  His  prudent  declenfion 
of  an  a£lion  with  the  Proteftants,  348.  Is  joined  by 
his  Flemifh  troops,  349.  Propofals  of  Peace  made 
by  the  Protoftants,  360.  Their  army  difperfe,  361. 
His  rigorous  treatment  of  the  Proteftant  Princes, 
364.  Difmifles  part  of  his  army,  367.  The  Pope 
recals  his  troops,  368.  His  reflcdlion  on  Fiefco's 
infurredion  at  Genoa,  385.  Is  alarmed  at  the  hof- 
tile  preparations  of  Francis,  391.  Death  of  Francis, 
393.  A  parallel  drawn  between  him  and  Francis, 
ib.  Confequences  of  Francis's  death  to  him,  397. 
Marches  againft  the  Ele£lor  of  Saxony,  398.  PafTes 
the  Elbe,  399.  Defeats  the  Saxon  army,  404. 
Takes  the  Eledlor  prifoner,  405.  His  harlh  recep- 
tion of  him,  406.  Invefts  \Vittemberg,-407..  Con- 
demns the  Ele£lor  to  death  by  a  court-martial, 
409.  The  Elector  by  treaty  furrenders  the  electo- 
rate, 411.  The  harfti  terms  impofcdby  him  on  thp 
Landgrave  of  Hefle,  416.  His  haughty  reception  of 
the  Landgrave,  419.  Detains  him  prifoner,  421, 
Seizes  the  warlike  ftores  of  the  league,  426.  His- 
cruel  exa6lions,  427.  Aflfembles  a  diet  at  Auglburg, 
430.  Intimidates  the  diet  by  his  Spanifli  troops,  //'. 
Re-eftablifhes  the  Romilh  worfliip  in  the  churched 
of  Augfburg,  43 1 .  Seizes  Placentia,  436.  Orders 
the  diet  to  petition  the  Pope  for  the  return  of  the 
council  to  Trent,  439.  Protefts  againft  the  council 
of  Bologna,  441.  Caufes  a  fyftem  of  faith  to  be 
preparai  for  Germany,  443.  Lays  it  before  the 
diet,  445.  The  Ititenm  oppofed,  45 1.  And  rc- 
jeded  by  the  Imperial  cities,  45  2.  Reduces  the  city 
of  Augft)urg  to  fubmiflion,  ^53.     Repeats  the  fame 
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Violence  at  Ulm,  454.  Cairias  the  Elector  and 
Landgrave  with  him  into  the  Low  Countries,  456. 
Procures  his  fon  Philip  to  be  recognized  by  the 
States  of  the  Netherlands,  457.  Eftablilhes  the 
Interim  there,  459.  Re-aflembles  the  diet  at  Augf- 
burg,  under  the  influence  of  his  Spanifli  troops,  IV. 
9.  The  city  of  Magdeburg  refufes  to  admit  the.  /«- 
terhriy  and  prepares  for  refiftance,  18.  Appoints 
Maurice  Elecftor  of  Saxony  to  reduce  it,  19.  Pro- 
mifes  to  prote6l  the  Protefiiants  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  21.  Arbitrarily  releafes  Maurice  and  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg  from  their  engagements  to  the 
Landgrave  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  22.  En- 
deavours to  fecure  the  Ernpire  for  his  fon  Philip,  24. 
His  brother  Ferdinand  refufes  to  refign  his  preten- 
fions,  25.  Befieges  Parma,  but  is  repulfed,  32. 
Proceeds  rigoroufly  againft  the  Proteftants,  34* 
Endeavours  to  fupport  the  council  of  Trent,  "i^^. 
Puts  Magdeburg  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  36^ 
Abfolves  the  city,  42.  Is  involved  in  difputes  be- 
tween the  council  and  the  Proteftant  deputies,  con-  ' 
cerning  their  fafe-conduct,  44.  Begins  to  fufpe£i: 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  59.  Circumflances  which 
contributed  to  deceive  him  with  regard  to  Maurice, 
61.  Maurice  takes  the  field  againit  him,  6'^. 
Maurice  feconded  by  Henry  II.  of  France,  6^.  His 
diftrefs  and  confternation,  66.  An  ineffe£fual  ne- 
gociation  with  Maurice,  67.  Flies  from  Infpruck, 
72.  Releafes  the  Ele6tor  of  Saxony,  73.  Is  foli- 
cited  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  Maurice,  81.  His 
prefect  difliculties,  83.  Refufes  any  dire£l  compli- 
ance with  the  demands  of  Maurice,  88.  Is  difpofed 
to  yield  by  the  progrefs  of  Maurice's  operations,  //'. 
Makes  a  peace  with  Maurice  at  Pafiau,  91.  Re- 
fle£lions  on  this  treaty,  92.  Turns  his  arms 
againft  France,  10 1.  Lays  fiege  to  Metz,  105. 
Is  joined  by  Albert  of  Brandenberg,  106.  His  army 
diftreffed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Duke  of  Guife, 
108.  Raifes  the  fiege,  and  retires  in  a  fhattered 
condition,  ito.  Cofmo  di  Medici  afierts  his  inde- 
pendency aguinft  hira,  •  1 12.  Siena  revolts  againft 
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h'uYiy  112.  Is  dejecied  at  his  bad  fuccefs,  Ii6.  Takc^ 
Terrouane,  and  demolilhcs  it,  125.     Takes  Hefden, 
ib.     Propofes  his  fon  Phihp  as  a   hufband  to  Mary 
Queen  of  England,  139.     The  articles  of  the  mar- 
riage, 142.     Marches  to  oppofe  the  French  opera- 
tions,  151.      Is  defeated   by  Hcmy,    152.     Invades 
Picardy,   153.     Grants  Siena,  fubclued  by  Cofmo  di 
Medici,  to  his  fon  Philip,  164.     A  diet  at  Auglhurg, 
opened  by    Ferdinand,     173.       Leaves  the  interior 
adminiftration    of    Germany     to    Ferdinand,    177. 
Applies  again  to  Ferdinand  to  refign  his  pretenfions 
of  fucccfiion  to  Philip,  but  is  refufed,  178.     Recefs 
of  the  diet  of  Augfburg  on  the  fubjefl  of  religion, 
181.     A  treaty  concluded  between  Pope  Paul   IV. 
and  Henry  II.  of  France  againft  him,  202.      Refigns 
his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  fon  Philip,   ih.     His. 
motives  for  retirement,  203.     Had   long   meditated 
this  refignation,  206.     The  ceremony  of  this  deed, 
208.     His  fpeech    on  this  occafjon,   209.     Refigns 
alfo   the  dominions  of  Spain,    213.     His  intended 
-     retirement  into  Spain  retarded,    215.     A  truce  for 
five  years  concluded  viith  France,  2 1 6.     Endeavours 
in  vain  to  fecure  the  Imperial  crown  for  Philip,  230. 
Refigns  the    Imperial    crown    to    Ferdinand,    231. 
Sets  out  for  Spain,   il\     His  arrival    and  reception 
in  Spain,  232.     Is  diitrefTed  by  his  fon's  ungrateful 
negle£l  in  paying  hi.- penfion,  233.     Fixes  his  retreat 
in  the  monaltery  of  St.  Juitus  in  Plazencia,  234.  THc 
lituation    of  this   monaftery  and    his   apartments, 
defcribed,  Hj.      Contraft  between   the  condu£^    of 
Charles  and  the  Pope,   235.     His  manner  of  life  in 
his    retreat,  280.      His    death    precipitated  by  his 
monadic  feverities,  284.     Celebrates  his  own  fune- 
ral, 285.     Dies,  i^.     Hischaradler,  286.     Arevicw 
of  the  ilate  of  Europe  during  his  reign,  304.     His 
acquifitions  to  tlie  crown  of  Spain,  308. 
ChatfiV/  CamhrefiSy  tlie  conferences  for  peace  between 
Philip  II.   of  Spain,  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  re- 
moved thither  from  Ccrcamp,  I\'.  294.     The  peace 
retarded  by  the  demand  of  Elizabeth  of  England  for 
rcllitution  of  Calais,  r;:p5.     Particulars  of  the  treaty 
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(igned  there  between  England  and  France,  397. 
Terms  of  the  pacification  between  Philip  and  Henry, 
299. 

CherrgatOi  nuncio  from  tlie  Pope  to  the  diet  at  Nurem- 
burgh,  his  inllru£f ions,  II.  270.  Oppofjs  the  affem- 
hling  a  general  council,  272. 

QhifvreSy  William  de  Croy,  lord  of,  appointed  by 
PiLiximilinn  to  fuperintend  the  education  of  his 
grandfon  Charles,  II.  26-  Adrian  of  Utrecht  made 
preceptor  under  him,  ,27.  His  diredlion  of  the 
fludies  of  Charles,  29.  His  avarice  corrupts  the 
Flemifh  court  of  Charles,  47.  Negociates  a  peace 
with  France,  49,  50.  Endeavours  to  prevent  an 
interview  between  Charles  and  Xinicnes,  51.  At- 
tends Charles  to  Spain,  52.  His  afcendeney  over 
Charles,  ^6.  Plis  extortions,  58.  His  death  and 
tl:ie  fuppofed  caufes  of  ir,  173. 

ChriJlratJSy  primitive,  why  averfe  to  the  principles  of 
toleration,  IV.  183. 

Clemer.tVll,  Pope,  his  election,  II.  2q8.  PIls  cha- 
racter, ib.  Grants  Cardinal  Wolfcy  a  legatine 
coramifTion  in  Englajid  for  life,  259.  Refufes  to 
accede  to  the  league  againil  Francis,  263.  Labours 
to  accommodate  the  dltl^erences  between  the  contend- 
ing parties,  ib.  His  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
reformers,  276.  Concludes  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  Francis,  290.  Enters  into  a  feparate  treaty 
with  Charles  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  the  con- 
fequences  of  it,  305.  Joins  in  an  alliance  with 
Francis  Sforza  and  the  \'enetians,  againft  the  Em- 
peror, 345.  Abfolves  Francis  from  his  oath  to  ob- 
ferve  the  treaty  of  INIadrid,  346.  Cardinal  Colonna 
feizes  Rome,  and  invefts  liim  in  the  caftle  of  St. 
Angclo,  354j355.  Is  forced  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Imperialiils,  355.  Flis  revenge  againft 
the  Colonna  family,  359.  Invades  Naples, //^.  His 
territories  invaded  by  Bourbon,  and  his  perplexity 
on  the  occafion,  362.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
Lannoy  viceroy  of  Naples,  ih.  His  confternation 
on  Bourbon's  motions  towards  Rome,  366.  Rome 
taken,  and  liimfelf  befieged  in  the  caftle  of  St.  An- 
gel Oj  369.  Surrenders  himfelf  priibner,  372.  The 
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Florentines     revolt     againft     him,    III.    4.     Pays 
Charles  a  ranfom  for  his  liberty,  with  other  ftipula- 
tions,   10.     Makes  his    efcape    from    confinement, 
II.     Writes  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Lautrec,  ib.     Is 
jealous  of  the  intentions  of  Francis,  and  negociates 
with  Charles,   18.     His  motives  and  fteps  towards 
an    accommodation,    27.       Concludes    a    feparate 
treaty  with  Charles,    29.      His  interview  with  the 
Emperor  at   Bologna,  37,       Crowns  Charles  King 
of    Lombardy  and  Emperor  of   the  Romans,'    41. 
His  reprefentations  to  the  Emperor  againil  calling  a 
general  council,  45.     Has   another  intcrviaw  with 
Charles  at  Bologna,  and  the    difficulties  raifed   by 
him  to  the  calling  a  general  council,  60.     Agrees 
t^    a  league   of  the  Italian  States  for  the    peace    of 
Italy,  62.     His  interview  and  treaty  with  Francis, 
67.     Marries  Catherine  di  Medici  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  ib.     His  protraction  of   the  affair  of  the 
divorce    folicitcd  by  Henry  VHI.    68.       Reverfes 
Cranmer's  fentence  of    divorce,    under  penalty  of 
excommunication,    69.       Henry  renounces  his  fu- 
premacy,  ib.     His  death,  70.      Reflecl:ions  on  his 
Pontificate,  71. 
Clergy^  Romifii,  remarks  on  the  immoral  lives  of,  and 
how  they  contributed  to  th.e  prosjrefs  of  the  Reform- 
ation,    n.   137.     The    facility    witli    which    they 
obtained   pardons,   139.     Their  ufurpations  in  Ger- 
many, during  the   difputes  concerning  invefliturep, 
141.       Their  other  opportunities    of    aggrandizing 
themfelves  there,   142.     Their  perfonal  immunities, 
143.       Their  .encroachments    on    the    laity,    144. 
The     dreadful    effects    of    fpiritual    cenfures,   145. 
Their  devices  to  fecure  their  ufurpations,  146.     The 
united  effc6t  of  all  thefe  circumllances,   iqi.     Op- 
pofe    the    advancement    of    learning  in  Germany, 
156. 
Clevesy  invaded  and  over-run  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
Ill,  250.     Cruel  treatment  of  Duren,  ib.     Humili- 
ating fubmiffion  of  the  Duke,  25  i. 
Cnipperdolingi  a  leader  of  the  Anabaptifts  at  Munfter, 
an  account  of,  III.  75,  76.    ^ct  Anabaptijls. 

Cogiidc, 
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Cognac^  an  alliance  formed  there  againft  Charles  V.  by 
the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
Francis  I.   II.  345. 

Colignyy  admiral,  governor  of  Pif  ardy,  defends  St.  Quin- 
tin  againft  the  Spanifh  general  Emmanuel  Philibert 
Duke  of  Savoy,  IV.  245.  His  brother  D'Andelot 
defeated  in  an  endeavour  to  join  the  garrifon,  246. 
But  D'Andelot  enters  the  town,  247.  His  chara£ler, 
252.  The  town  taken  by  aiTault,  and  himfelf  taken 
prifoner,  ib. 

Cologne^  Ferdinand  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  bror 
ther  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ele£led  King  of  the 
Romans  by  the  college  of  Ele£lors  there.  III.  z^-}^. 

■ Herman,  Count  de  Wied,    Archbifhop    and 

Ele6tor  of,  inclines  to  the  Reformation,  and  is  oppofed 
by  his  canons,  who  appeal  to  the  Emperor  and  Pope, 
III.  293.  Is  deprived  and  excommunicated,  318. 
Refigns,  ^6s- 

Colonna^  Cardinal  Pompeo,  his  character  and  rlvalfliip 
with  Pope  Clement  VII.  II.  353.  Seizes  Rome, 
and  inverts  the  Pope  in  the  caflle  of  St.  Angelo,  3  54, 
355.  Is  degi^aded,  and  the  reft  of  the  family  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope,  359.  Is  prevailed  ^on 
by  the  Pope,  when  prifoner  with  the  Imperialifts,  to 
folicit  his  delivery,  HI.  9. 

Profper,  the  Italian  general,  his  character,  11. 

187.  Appointed  to  command  the  troops  in  the  in- 
vafion  of  Milan,  ib.  Drives  the  French  out  of  JMi- 
lan,  190.  His  army  how  weakened  at  the  death  of 
Pope  Leo  X.  191.  Defeats  Mareflial  de  Lautrec,  at 
Bicocca,  195.  Reduces  Genoa,  197.  The  bad  ftate 
of  his  troops  when  the  French  invade  Milan,  256. 
Is  enabled  to  defend  the  city  by  the  ill  condu6l  of 
Bonnevet  the  French  commander,  258.  Dies,  and  is 
fucceeded  by  Lannoy,  263. 

Conchillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  employed  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  to  obtain  Joanna's  confent  to  his 
regency  of  Caitile,  II.  ii.  Thrown  into  a  dungeon 
by  the  Archduke  Philip,  ib. 

Confejfton  of  Auglburg,  drawn  up  by  Melan(5lhon,  III. 

4.8. 

A  a  4  Conjiance, 
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Conjiance,  the  prlvilefres  of  that  city  taken  away  by  the 
Empevoi"  Charlea  V.  for  difobcdience  to  the  Ititertmj 
III.  459- 
Cor/airs  of  Barbary,  an  account  of  the  rife  of,  III.  91, 

See  JllgierSy  Barbnrojfq. 
Cortes  of  Aragon,  acknowledges  the  Archduke  Philip's 
title  to  the  crown,  II.  3.  Not  allowed  lo  affemble 
in  the  name  of  Charles  V.  59.  Their  oppofition  to 
his  defires,  60.  Is  prevailed  on  by  tlie  Emperor  to 
recognize  his  fon  Philip  as  fucceilor  to  that  kingdom, 
III.  243.  See  Spah}. 
■^ —  of  Callile,  acknowledges  the  Archduke  Philip's 
title  to  the  crown,  II.  3.  Is  prevailed  on  to  ac- 
knowledge Ferdinand  Regent,  according  to  Ifabel- 
la's  will,  8.  Acknowledges  Philip  and  Joanna  King 
and  Queen  of  Callile,  and  their  fon  Charles,  Prince 
of  Auilurias,  17.  Declares  Charles  King,  and  votes 
him  a  free  gift,  56.  Summoned  by  Charles  to  meet 
at  Compoftella  in  CTalicia,  84.  Tumultuary  pro- 
ceedings thereupon,  ib.  A  donative  voted,  86. 
Lofes  all  its  influence  by  the  diflblution  of  the  Holy 
-  Junta,  238,  239.  Its  backwardnefs  to  grant  fup- 
plies  for  the  Emperor's  wars  in  Italy,  '^'^6.  Refufes 
his  prelTing  folicitations  for  a  fupply.  III.  9.  Af- 
fembled  at  Toledo  to  grant  fupplies  to  the  Emperor, 
169.  The  remonftrances  of,  170.  The  ancient 
conftitution  of,  lubverted  by  Charles,  171.  See 
Spain. 

of  Valencia,  prevailed  on  by  the  Emperor  Charles 

V.  to  acknowledge  his   fon  Philip   fucceflbr  to  that 
kingdom,  III.  243.     See  Spain. 
CortonOi  Cardinal  di,  governor  of  Florence  for  the  Pope, 
expelled  by  the  Florentines,  on  the  Pope's  captivity, 
III.  4. 
C^/'^wdi  Medici.     See  Medici. 

Cranmery  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  annuls  the  mar- 
riage   of  Henry  VIII,    with  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
which  was  refufed  to  Henry  by  the  Pope,  III.  68. 
His  fentence  reverfed  by  the  Pope,  69. 
Qrefpyy  peace  of,  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  IIL 

Crcy^ 
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CroVf  William  de,  nephew  to  Chievres,  made  Arch- 
biihop  of  Toledo,  by  Charles  V.  II.  58.  Dies, 
237- 


D 

n Albert^  Jolm,  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Navarre 
by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  II.  23.  Invades  Navarre, 
but  is  defeated  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  45. 

ly Alemhert^  M.  his  obfervation  on  rhe  order  of  Jefuits, 
HI.  20.-;.     mte. 

D'Andtlot,  brother  to  Colignl,  is  defeated  by  the  Duke 
of  Saxony  in  an  endeavour  to  fuccour  St.  Quintin, 

IV.  247.  But  enters  the  town  with  the  fugitives,  ib. 
The  town  taken  by  ailhult,  352. 

DauphJn  of  France,  eideil  fonof  Francis  I.  is  delivered 
up  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Emperor  Charles- 

V.  in  exchange  for  his  father,  as  hoftages  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  treaty  of  Madrid  II.  329.  His  death 
imputed  to  poifon.  III.  141.  The  moil  probable 
caufe  of  it,  142. 

' late  Duke  of  Orleans,  fecond  fon  of  Francis  I. 

commands  an  army,  and  invades  Spain,  III.  240.  Is 
forced  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Perpignan,  2a i.  Is 
diflatisfied  at  the  peace  of  Crefpy,  285.  Makes  a 
fecret  proteilation  againft  it,  ib. 

of  France,  fon  of  Henry  II.  contracted  to  Mary 


the  young  Queen  of  Scotland,  III.  438.     Is  married 

to  her,  1\'.  371. 
Deninark,  a  fummary  view  of  the  revolutions  in,  durinr^ 

the  i6th  century,  IV.  334. 

■ l^i"g  of,  joins  the  Proteftant  league  at  Smal- 

_  kalde,  III.  165. 

Jjf  Rtf Zy  Cardinal,  UTites  a  hiftory  of  Fiefco's  confp!- 

racy  while  a  youth.   III.  384.     Na(e. 
Diana  of  Poitiers,   miflrefs  to   Henry  II.  of   France, 

allifls  the  Guifes  in  perfuadlng  Henry  to  an  alliance 

with  Pope  Paul  IV.  againft  the  Emperor,  IV.   198, 

Induces  Henry  to  break  the  treaty  of  Vaucelles,  223. 

Marries  her  grand-daughter  to  one  of  Montmorency's 

fons. 
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fons,  279.  Joins  Montmorency  againft  the  Guifes, 
ib. 
Dariaj  Andrew,  affifts  Lautrec  in  fubduing  Genoa^ 
III.  7.  Conquers  and  kills  Moncada  in  a  fea-en- 
gagement  before  the  harbour  of  Naples,  17.  His 
characler,  19.  Is  difgufted  with  the  behaviour  of 
the  French,  20.  Revolts  to  the  Emperor,  21. 
Opens  to  Naples  a  communication  by  fea,  22. 
Refcues  Genoa  from  the  French,  23.  RePtores 
the  government  of,  to  the  citizens,  25.  The 
refpe£l  paid  to  his  memory,  26.  Attends  the  Em- 
peror Charles  in  his  difaftrous  expedition  againil 
Algiers,  225.  His  partial  fondnefs  for  his  kinfman 
Gianntt'.no,  371.  His  narrow  efcape  in  Lavagno's 
infurre^lion^  381.  Returns  on  Lavagna's  death, 
and  the  difptrfion  of  his  party,  384.  See  Genoa  and 
Ziavagfia. 

• Giannetino,  his  characler.  III.  371.  Is  mur- 
dered by  Lavagna's  confpirators,  381. 

Dover^  an  interview  there  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  II.  99. 

Draguty  a  corfair,  commands  the  Turkifh  fleet  which 
ravages  the  coafl  of  Naples,  IV.  116. 

Z)«  P^fi/,  Chancellor  of  France,  his  charafter,  II.  252. 
Commences  a  law-fuit  againffc  Charles  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, for  his  eftate,  at  the  inftigation  of  Louife  the 
King's  mother,  ib. 

Dii^Ilhig,  the  cullom  of,  how  rendered  general,  III.  15, 
Its  influence  on  manners,  ib. 

Puren  in  Cleves,  taken  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  the 
inhabitants  put  to  the  fv/ord,  and  the  town  burnt, 
lII.2;o. 


Ecc'iHSy  an  adverfary  of  I^uther's,  hqlds  a  public  difputa- 
tion  with  him  at  Leipfic,  on  the  validity  of  the  papal 
authority,  II.  125. 

Ecclefiajlical  cenfures  of  the  Romifti  church,  the  dread- 
ful effeds  of,  II.  145. 

Ecckr 
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Ecchjinjl'ical  Refervation,   in  the    recefs  of  the  diet  of 

Augfburg,  remarks  on,  III.  58. 
Edinburgh  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford^ 

III.  274. 

Edward  W.oi  England,  his  chara6ler,  IV.  139. 

Egrnonty  count  of,  commands  the  cavalry  at  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Quintin,  and  puts  Montmorency's  troops  to 
flight,  IV.. 248,  249.  Engages  Marflial  de  Termes, 
and  defeats  him  by  the  cafual  arrival  of  an  Englilh 
fquadron,  274. 

Egypty  how  and  by  whom  added  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, II.  65. 

Ehrenbcrgy  the  caftle  of,  taken  by  Maurice  of  Saxony, 

IV.  70. 

Eignotz,  a  faction  in  Geneva  fo  termed,  an  account  of, 
III.  118. 

Elizabethy  filler  of  Mary,  her  accefTion  to  the  crown  of 
England,  IV.  290.  Her.characler,  291.  IsaddreiT- 
ed  by  Philip  of  Spain,  and  Hetjjy  of  France,  for  mar- 
riage, ib.  Her  prudent  condu£t  between  them,  292. 
How  determined  againfl  Hcm-y,  293.  Her  motives 
for  reje61:ing  Philip,  294.  Returns  Philip  an  evafive 
anfwer,  ib.  Demands  reftitution  of  Calais  at  the 
conferences  at  Chateau  Cambrefis,  295.  Eftablifhes 
the  Proteftant  religion  in  England,  296.  Treaty 
between  her  and  Henry  figned  at  Chateau  Cambrefis, 
297. 

Emmanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy.     See  Savo\K 

Englatid,  by  what  means  thr.t  kingdom  was  freed  from 
the  Papal  fupremacy,  and  received  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  III.  6g.  Mary,  Queen  of,  mar- 
ried to  Prince  Philip,  fon  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  the  nation,  IV.  141.  The 
marriage  ratified  by  parliament,  J  45.  Is  rcluftantly 
engaged  by  Philip,  now  King  of  Spain,  in  the  war 
againd  France,  243.  Mary  levies  money  by  her 
prerogative  to  carry  on  the  war,  ib.  Calais  taken 
by  the  Duke  of  Guife,  266.  Guifnes  and  Hamcs 
taken,  ib.  Death  of  Mary,  and  accefiion  of  Eliza- 
\itt\\y  290.  The  Proteftant  religion  cftabliflied  by 
.  Elizabeth,    29(5.     Treaty  with    France    figned    at 

Chateau 
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Chateau  Cambrefis,  297.  Its  interior  ftrength  how 
incrcafed  by  the  condutlof  Henry  VIII.  311;:.  Its 
power  no  longer  fruitlefsly  wafteci  on  the  continent, 
317.  Alteration  of  its  conduct  towards  Scotland, 
318. 

Enguieuy  the  count  de,  befiegcs  Carignan,  III.  2<^7. 
Defires  of  Francis  permifFion  to  engage  Ciuallo,  268. 
Defeats  Guaflo  in  a  pitched  battle,  270. 

£rard  de  la  IMark,  ambaffador  of  Charles  V.  to  the  diet 
of  Frankfort,  his  privat:-*  motives  for  thwarting  the 
preteniions  of  Francis  I.  of  France  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  II.  76.  Signs  tlie  capitulation  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  on  behaif  of  Charles,  77. 

UrnfmuSi  fome  account  of,  II.  157.  Preceded  Luther 
in  his  cen lures  againfl  the  Romilh  church,  ib.  Con- 
curs "wirh  him  in  his  intentions  of  reformation,  158. 
INIotiyes  which  checkf^d  him  in  this,  ib. 

J\fcu!-ial,  palace  of,  built  by  Philip  11.  in  memory  of  the 
battle  of  St.  Quintin,  IV.  254. 

BuropCy  a  ffiort  view  of  the  ftate  of,  at  t!ie  death  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  II.  61.  The  coiitemporary 
"monarchs  of  all,  illuihio  is  at  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
T02,  103.  Tiie  method  of  carrying  on  war  in, 
how  improved  beyond  the  pratliee  of  earlier  ages, 
226.  The  fentiments  of,  on  Charles's  treatment  of 
the  Pope,  III.  I.  A  review  of  the  ftate  of,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Cliarles  V.  IV.  303.  The 
remarkable  change  in  at  this  period,  304.  How  af- 
fected by  the  revolt  of  Luther  againll  fhe  church  of 
Rome,  320. 

Eutemi^  I^hig  of  Algiers,  engages  BarbarofTa  in  his  fer- 
vice,  and  is  murdered  by  liini,  U.  90,  91. 

flxcomtnumcntion  in  the  Romilh  church,  the  original 
inditution  of,  and  the  ufe  made  of  it,  II.  145. 


Fanicfe^  Alexander,  his  unanimous  ele£lion  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, III.  70.     See  Paul   III. 

~. Cardinal,   accompanies  the  troops  fcnt  by  tlie 

Pope  to  the  Emperor,  againll  the  army  ot  the  Pro- 

tcllant 
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teftanl  league,  III.  345.  Returns  dlfgufted,  ib. 
Leads  the  troops  home  again  by  the  Pope's  order, 
368.  Contributes  to  the  eledlion  of  Cardinal  di 
Monte  to  tlie  Papacy,  IV.'6. 

Farnefe  Octavio,  grandfon  of  Pope  Paul  III.  endeavours 
to  furprife  Parma,  and  enters  into  treaty  witli  the 
Emperor,  IV.  3.  Is  confirmed  in  Parma,  by  Julius, 
29.  Procures  an  alliance  with  France,  31.  Is  at- 
tacked by  the  Impcrialiils,  but  fuccefsfuliy  protetSled 
by  the  French,  32.  Placentia  reltored  to  him  bv 
Philip  II.  of  Spiin,  II.  257. 

Peter  Lewis,  natural  fon  of  Pope  Paul  III. 

obtains  of  his  father  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  III.  296.  His  character,  434,  Is  aflaf- 
fmated,  4":; 5. 

Ftrd'uuind\\\w^  of  Aragon,  how  he  acquired  his  king- 
doms, II.  2.  Invites  his  daughter  Joanna,  and  her 
huiband,  Philip  Archduke  of  Auflria,  to  Spain,  3. 
Becomes  jealous  of  Philip,  4.  Carries  on  his  war 
with  France  vigoroufly,  notwithftanding  Philip's 
treaty  with  Lewis,  6.  His  Queen  Ifabella  dies, 
and  leaves  liim  regent  of  Cailile,  under  reilri^tions, 
7.  Refigns  the  kingdom  of  Cail:ile,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged Regent  by  the  Cortes,  8.  His  charafter, 
ik.  His  maxims  of  government  odious  to  the  Caf- 
tilians,  9.  R-- quired  by  Philip  to  refign  his  regency, 
lo.  Joanna's  letter  of  confent  procured  by  him, 
intercepted  by  Philip,  and  herlelf  confined,  11.  Is 
deferted  by  the  Caitilian  nobility,  ib.  Petermines 
to  exclude  his  daughter  from  the  fucceflion  by  mar- 
rying, 12.  Marries  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  to 
Lewii  XII.  of  France,  13.  A  treaty  between  him 
and  PL  lip  at  Salamanca,  by  which  tlie  regency  of 
Cafiile  is  .nntly  veiled  in  tliem  and  Joanna,  14. 
Prevails  on  Henry  VII.  of  England  to  detain  Philip 
for  three  months,  when  driven  on  that  coall,  15. 
The  Cailiiians  declare  againll  him,  ib.  Refigns  the 
regency  of  Caftileby  treaty,  i6-  Interview  between 
him  and  Philip,  ib.  Is  abfent,  at  Naples,  wlien 
Philip  died,  21  Returns  and  gains,  with  the  re- 
gency of  Cailile,  the  good-will  of  the  natives  by  his 

prudent 
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prudent    admlniflration,   22.     Acquires   by   diflio- 
nourable  means  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  23.     How- 
he  deftroycd   his  cohltitution,  24.     Endeavours  to 
diminifli  his  grandfon  Charles's  power,  by  a  will  iii 
favour  of  Ferdinand,  24,  25.     Alters  his  will  in  fa- 
vour of  Charles,  26.     Dies,  ib.     Review  of  his  ad- 
miniftration,  31.     Ximenes  appointed,  by  his  will, 
regent   of  ^Caftile    until  the  arrival  of  Charles  V. 
ib. 
Ferdmaftd,  fecond  fon  of  Philip  Archduke  of  Auftria, 
born,  II.  5.     Left  regent  of  Aragon,  by  his  grand- 
father Ferdinand,   25      This  revoked  by  a  fubfe- 
quent  will,  by  which  he  obtains  only  a  penfion,  26. 
Difcontented  with  his  difappointment,  he  is  taken  to 
Madrid    under    tlie   eye   of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  35, 
Sent  by  Charles  V.  to  vifit  their  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian, 59.     Is  ele£l:ed  King  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia,  374.     Signs   a  deed   called  the  Revcrfe^  ib. 
The  Emperor  endeavours  to  get  him  ele6led  King  of 
the  Romans,  III.  52.     He  is  oppofed  by  the  Pro- 
teftants,  53.    Is  crowned  King  of  the  Romans>  54. 
Forms  a  confederacy  againil  the  Anabaptifts  at  Mun- 
fter,  81.    Oppofes  the  reftoration  of  Ulric  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg,    85.     Recognizes  his  title,  and  con- 
cludes  a  treaty  with    him,    87,     His  kingdom  of 
Hungary  wrefted  from  him  by  John  Zapol  Scaepius, 
215.     Befieges  the  young    King   Stephen   and    his 
mother  in  Buda,  but  is  defeated  by  the  Turks,  218. 
His    mean   offers  of  fubmifl'ion   to    the    Porte,  ib. 
Which  are  rejected,  220.     Courts  the  favour  of  the 
Proteflants,  260.     Opens  the  diet  at  Worms,   288. 
Requii^es  it  to  fubmit  to  the  decifions  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  389^     Agrees  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Soly- 
man  for  Hungary,  420.    Encroaches  on  the  liberties 
of  Bohemia,  427.    His  rigorous  treatment  of  Prague, 
429.     Difarms  the  Bohemians,  430.     Obtains  the 
fovereignty  of  the  city  of  Conitance,  459.     Invades 
Tranfylvania  by  invitation  of  Martinuzzi,    IV.  47. 
Obtains  the  refignation  of  Tranfylvania  from  Queen 
Ifabella,  48.     Orders  Martinuzzi  to  be  airalhnated, 
51.   Enters  into  negociation  with  Maurice  on  behalf 

of 
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of  the  Emperor,  8i.  His  motives  for  promoting 
the  Emperor's  agreeing  with  Maurice,  86.  Ifabella 
and  her  fon  Stephen  recover  pofTeflion  of  Tranfvl- 
vania,  128.  Opens  a  diet  at  Augfburg,  and  excites 
fufpicions  in  the  Proteftants,  173.  The  Emperor 
leaves  the  internal  adminiftration  of  German  affairs 
to'  him,  177.  Is  again  applied  to  by  the  Emperor 
to  refign  his  pretenfions  of  fucceffion  to  Philip,  but 
refufes,  178.  Endeavours  therefore  to  gain  the 
friendfhip  of  the  diet,  180.  Again  refufes  the  Em- 
peror's folicitations,  230.  Charles  refigns  the  Im- 
perial crown  to  him,  231.  AfTembles  the  college 
of  ele6lors  at  Frankfort,  which  acknowledges  him 
Emperor  of  Germany,  267.  The  Pope  refufes  to 
acknowledge  him,  268. 

Feudal  government,  a  view  of,  as  it  exifted  In  Spain, 
II.  209. 

Fiefcoy  Count  of  Lavagna.     See  Lavagna. 

Jerome,    engages    in    his   brother's  confpiracy, 

and  fails  in  fecuring  Andrew  Doria,  III.  380.  liis 
imprudent  vanity  on  his  brother's  death,  3  82.  Shuts 
himfelf  up  in  a  fort  on  his  efhate,  385.  Is  reduced 
and  put  to  death,  393. 

Flanders.     See  Netherlands. 

Florence,  the  inhabitants  of,  revolt  againft  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  on  the  news  of  his  captivity,  and  recover 
their  liberty,  III.  4.  Are  reduced  to  fuojefticn  to 
Alexander  di  Medici,  by  the  Emperor,  41.  Alex- 
ander di  Medici,  Duke  of,  affhfiiuated  by  his  kinf- 
man  Lorenzo,  155.  Cofmo  di  Medici  advanced  to 
the  fovereignty,  156.  Cofmo  fupported  by  the  Em- 
peror, defeats  the  partizans  of  Lorenzo,  157.  Cofmo 
afferts  his  independency  on  the  Emperor,  IV.    112. 

Fonfeca,  Antonio  de,  commander  in  cliief  of  the  forces 
in  Spain,  ordered  by  Cardinal  Adrian  to  befiege  the 
infurgents  in  Segovia,  11.  207.  Is  denied  liberty  of 
taking  military  {lores,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Medina 
del  Campo,  ih.  Attacks  and  almofl  burns  the 
whole  town,  208.  Is  repulfed,  ih.  His  houfe  at 
Valladolid  burnt,  ih. 

France., 
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France,  the  acquifitions  of  that  kingdom,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  CJaarles  V.  IV.  310.  The 
character  of  the  people  of,  312.  The  pood  confe* 
quences  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom  to  the 
reft  of  Europe,  314. 

Francis  I.  King  of  France,  concludes  a  peace  with 
Charles  V.  and  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  II.  49, 
50.  Sends  a  fruitlefs  ernbaiTy  to  Charles  for  the  re- 
llitution  of  Navarre  to  the  young  king,  60.  Afpires 
to  the  Imperial  crou'n  at  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
64.  Reafons  by  which  he  fupported  his  pretenfions, 
6^.  Remarks  on  the  equipages  of  his  ambafladors 
to  the  German  States,  68.  His  pretenfions  adopted 
by  the  Venetians,  69.  Lofcs  the  elcftion,  77. 
Rife  of  the  rivalfhip  between  him  and  Charles,  90. 
Courts  the  favour  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  97.  Pro- 
mifes  Wolfey  his  intereft  for  the  Papacy,  99.  Has 
an  interview  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  100. 
Wreftles  with  Henry,  and  throws  him,  loi,  x^ote. 
His  advantages  over  Charles,  at  the  commencement 
of  hoftilities  between  them,  168.  Concludes  an 
alliance  with  the  Pope,  171.  Invades  and  reduces 
Navarre,  in  the  name  of  Henry  D' Albert,  fon  of 
John,  the  former  King,  175.  The  French  driven 
out  by  the  imprudence  of  L'Efparre  their  general, 
who  is  taken  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards,  176,  177. 
Retakes  Moufon  from  the  Imperialilts,  1 80.  Invades 
the  Low  Countries,  but  lofes  the  opportunities  of 
fuccefs  by  imprudence,  ib.  Rejects  the  demands  of 
Charles  at  the  Congrefs  at  Calais,  i8l-  A  league 
concluded  between  Charles  and  Henry  VIII.  agaiaft 
him,  182.  His  impriulcnt  appointment  of  the 
Marechal  de  Foix  to  the  government  of  Milan,  185. 
De  Foix  attacks  Rcggio,  but  is  repulfcd  by  the  go- 
vernor Guicciardini  the  liillorian,  186.  The  Pope 
declares  againR  him,  ib.  Hi>  embarrafTments  on  the 
invafion  of  Milan,  187.  His  mother  feizes  the  mo- 
ney appointed  for  payment  of  the  Milanefe  troops, 
188.  Milan  taken,  and  the  French  driven  out, 
19D.  Levies  a  body  of  Swifs,  I94.  Who  liifift 
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on  giving  a  precipitate  battle  to  the  Imperialifts, 
^A^hic.h  is  loft,  196.  War  declared  againft  him  by 
Henry  VIII.  197.  His  expedients  to  fupply  his 
treafury,  198.  The  plan  purfued  by  him  to  refill 
the  incurfions  of  the  Englifli,  200.  Picardy  invaded 
by  Henry,  ib.  The  Venetians  league  with  the  Em- 
peror againft  him,  248.  To  which  Pope  Adrian 
accedes,  ib.  His  expeditious  movement  againft  the 
Miianefe,  249.  Difconcerted  by  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon's confpiracy,  ib.  Taxes  him  with  betraying  his 
caufe,  which  Bourbon  denies,  254.  Bourbon  efcapes 
to  Italy,  and  Francis  returns,  ib.  Appoints  the  Ad- 
miral Bonnivet  to  command  againft  the  Miianefe, 
255.  Picardy  invaded  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
is  driven  back,  261.  Repulfcs  the  invafion  of  Gui- 
enne  and  Burgundy  by  Charles,  262.  His  fuccefsful 
clofe  of  the  campaign,  ib.  His  prudent  care  to  dif- 
•jppointthe  Impcrialifts  in  their  invafion  of  Provence, 
282.  Aftembles  an  army,  which  caufes  the  Impc- 
rialifts to  retire  from  Marfeilles,  ib.  Determines  to  in- 
vade the  Miianefe,  284.  Appoints  his  mother  Louife 
regent  during  his  abfence,  285.  Enters  Milan,  and 
takes  pofieftion  of  the  city,  285,  286.  Advifed  by 
Bonnivet  to  befiege  Pavia,  288.  His  vigorous  at- 
tacks on  Pavia,  ib.  Concludes  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  Pope  Clement,  290.  His  imprudent  invafion 
of  Naples,  291.  Rtfolves,  by  Bonnivet's  advice,  to 
attack  Bourbon's  army,  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Pavia,  294.  Is  routed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  ib. 
Is  taken  prifoner,  295.  Is  fent  to  the  caftle  of 
Pizzitchitone  under  the  cuftody  of  Don  Ferdinand 
Alarcon,  297,  298.  Refufes  the  propofitions  made 
to  him  by  Charles,  308.  Is  carried  to  Spain  on  his 
defire  of  a  perfonal  interview  with  Charles,  309. 
Is  rigoroufly  treated  in  Spain,  3  1 8.  Falls  danger- 
oufly  ill,  ib.  Is  vifited  by  Charles,  319.  Re- 
folves  to  refign  his  kingdom,  323.  Is  delivered 
from  this  captivity  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  325. 
His  fecret  proteftations  againft  the  validity  of  this 
treaty,  327.  Marries  the  Queen  of  Pprtugal,  ib. 
Recovers  his  liberty,  and  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke 
Vol.  IV,  B  b  of 
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of  Orleans  delivered  up  hoftages  to  Charles  for  tlic 
performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  329.  Writes 
a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, 343.  His  reply  to  the  Imperial  ambafladors, 
ib.  Enters  into  a  league  with  the  Pope,  the  Vene- 
tians, and  Sforza,  againll  Charles,  345.  Is  abfolved 
from  his  oath  to  obferve  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  346. 
His  behaviour  to  the  Emperor's  fecond  embaOy, 
349.  Is  difpirited  by  his  former  ill  fuccefs,  350. 
Enters  into  a  treaty  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
agalnft  the  Emperor,  III.  3.  Succefles  of  his 
general  Lautrec  in  Italy,  7.  His  reply  to  the 
Emperor's  overtures,  la.  Declares  war  againfl 
him.,  and  challenges  him  to  fingle  combat,  13,  14. 
Treats  Andrew  Dorta  ill,  who  revolts  from  him  to 
the  Emperor,  21.  His  army,  under  Saluces,  driven 
out  of  Italy,  23.  His  troops  in  Milan  routed,  26. 
His  endeavours  toward  an  accommodation,  27. 
Terms  of  the  peace  at  Cambray,  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  his  mother  Louife  and  Margaret  of 
Aullria,  30.  Remarks  on  the  facrifices  made  by 
him  in  tliis  treaty,  and  on  his  condu£l  of  the  war, 
"31.  Leagues  fecretly  with  the  Proteftant  Princes, 
55.  Elis  nicafures  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Cambray, 
64.  His  negociations  with  the  Pope,  65.  His 
interview  and  treaty  with  the  Pope,  66^.  Gives  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  marriage  to  Catherine  di  Medici, 
67.  Negociates  a  treaty  with  Francis  Sforza,  Duke 
of  ISIilan,  109.  His  envoy  Merreille  executed  at 
Milan  for  murder,  iio.  Is  dilappointed  in  his 
endeavours  to  negociate  alliances  againll  the  Em- 
peror, ib.  Invites  Melancthon  to  Paris,  iii. 
Evidences  his  zeal  for  the  Romifli  Religion,  112. 
Caufcs  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  115. 
Seizes  the  Duke's  territories,  116.  Elis  pretenfions 
to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  on  the  death  of  Francis 
Sforza,  12  2-  The  Emperor's  inventive  againft  him 
before  the  Pope  in  council,  124.  Is  invaded  by 
Charles,  129.  His  prudent  plan  of  defence,  133. 
Joins  the  army  under  Montmorency,  138.  DeatU 
of  the  Dauphin,  141.     Obtains  a  decree  of  the  par- 
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Hament  of  Paris  againft  the  Empsror,  143.  Itivadee 
tlie  Low  Countries,  144.  A  fufpenfion  of  arms  in 
Flanders,  and  how  negociated,  ib.  A  truce  in 
Piedmont,  145.  Motives  to  thefe  truces,  147. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, ib.  Negociations  for  a  peace  with  the  Em- 
peror, 149.  Concludes  a  truce  for  ten  years  at 
Nice,  151.  Refle£lions  on  the  war, //7.  His  inter- 
view with  Charles,  159.  Marries  Mary  of  Guife 
to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  159.  Refufes  the  offers 
of  the  deputies  of  Ghent,  1 79.  Informs  Charles  of 
the  offer  made  by  them,  ib.  Grants  the  Emperor 
leave  to  pafs  through  France  to  the  Netherlands, 
181.  His  reception  of  the  Emperor,  183.  Is 
deceived  by  the  Emperor  in  refpe£t  to  Milan,  187. 
His  ambaffador  to  the  Porte,  Rincon,  murdered  by 
the  Imperial  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  236.  Pre- 
pares to  refent  the  injury,  237.  Attacks  the  Em- 
peror with  five  armies,  239.  His  firft  attempts 
rendered  abortive  by  the  imprudence  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  241.  Renews  his  negociations  with 
Sultan  Solyman,  248.  Invades  the  Low  Countries, 
250.  Forces  the  Emperor  to  raife  the  fiege  of 
Landrecy,  252.  Difmiffes  Barbaroffa,  267.  Gives 
the  Count  d'Enguien  permifTion  to  engage  Guafto, 
259.  Relieves  Paris,  in  danger  of  being  furprifed 
by  the  Emperor,  278.  Agrees  to  a  feparate  peace 
with  Charles,  279.  Henry's  haughty  return  to  his 
overtures  of  peace,  284.  Death  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  295.  Peace  of  Campe,  334.  Perceives  a 
neceffity  of  checking  the  Emperor's  ambitious  de- 
figns,  388.  Forms  a  general  league  againft  him,  ib. 
Dies,  393.  His  life  and  character  fummarily  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  Charles,  ib.  Confequences  of  his 
death,  397, 

Francis  11.  hi^  acceffion  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
charadler,  IV.  302. 

Francforty    the  diet  of,    affembled   for  the  choice    of 
an  Emperor  at  the  death  of    Maximilian,    II.  72. 
Names  and  views  of  the  Ele£tors,  72,  73.     The  Em- 
pire offered  to  Frederick  of  Saxonv,  73.  Who  rejects 
B  b  2         '  it, 
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it,  with  Kis  reafons,  74.  Chufes  Charles  V.  Em- 
peror, 77.  His  confirmation  of  the  Germanic  pri- 
vileges required  and  agreed  to,  78.  City  of,  em- 
braces the  reformed  religion,  270.  The  college  of 
Electors  aflembled  there  by  Ferdinand,  who  is  ac- 
knowledged Emperor  of  Germany,  IV.  267. 

Frederick  Duke  of  Saxony  aflembles  with  the  other 
Electors  at  the  diet  of  Francfort,  to  chufe  an  Em- 
peror, 11.  72.  The  Empire  offered  to  him,  73. 
Rejects  it,  and  votes  for  Charles  V.  74.  Refufes 
the  prefents  of  the  Spanilh  ambaiiadors,  75.  This 
difinterefted  behaviour  confirmed  by  the  teftimony 
of  hiftorians,  ib.  Note.  Chufes  Martin  Luther  phi- 
lofophical  profeflbr  at  his  univerfity  of  Wittemburg, 
1 10.  Encourages  Luther  in  his  oppofition  to  in- 
dulgences, 1 13.  Protects  him  agalnd  Cajctan,  120. 
Caufes  Luther  to  be  feized  at  his  return  from  the  diet 
at  Worms,  and  conceals  him  at  Wartburg,  164. 
Dies,  341. 

Fregofoy  the  French  ambaflador  to  Venice,  murdered  by 
the  iViarquis  del  Guallo,  the  Imperial  governor  of  the 
Milanefe,  IIL  236. 

Fronfpergt  George,  a  German  nobleman,  fome  account 
of,   he  joins  the  army  of  Charles  V.   IL  356. 


General  of  the  Jefuits,  an  enquiry  into  his  office  and 
defpotic  authority,  IIL  193. 

Geneva^  an  account  of  its  revolt  againft  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  IIL  1 1 7. 

Gemay  reduced  by  Lautrec,  the  French  general,  IIL  7. 
The  French  emleavour  to  prejudice  its  trade  in  favour 
of  Savona,  20.  Is  refcued  from  the  French  by  An- 
drew Doria,  24.  The  government  of,  fettled  bv 
the  difintcrefbednefsof  Doria,  ib.  The  hor.our  paid 
to  Doria's  memory,  26.  Is  vilited  by  the  Emperor, 
37.  A  fcheme  formed  to  overturn  the  conflitution 
of,  by  Fiefco  Count  of  Lavagna,  373.  He  af- 
femblcs  his  adherents,  376.  The  confpirators 
fally  fortli  from  Lavagna's  palace,  380.  Deputies 
fent    to   know    Lavagna's    terms,    381.      Lavagno 
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drowned,  382.     The  infurre<£lion  ruined  by  the  im^ 
prutiencc  of  his    brother  Jerome  Fiefco,   ib.     The 
confpirators  difperfe,  3  83.     Jerome  reduced  and  put 
to  death,  393. 
Germanadcif  an  aflbciation  in  Valencia,    fo  termed,  on 
what   occafjon   formed,  II.    239.       Refufe   to    lay 
down  their  arms,  Hk     Their  refentmcnt  levelled  at 
the  nobility,  who  raife  an  army  againll  them,   240. 
Defeat  the  nobles  in  fevcral  anions,  241.     But  are 
routed  and  difperfed  by  them,  iL 
Germany^  flate  of,  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, II.  62,  6^.     Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  Fran-^ 
cis  I.  of  France,  form  pretenfions    to  the  Imperial 
crown,  64.  Their  refpe£tive  reafons  offered  in  favour 
of  their  claims,  65,  66.     Views  and  interells  of  the 
other  European  States  in  relation  to  the  competitors, 
68.     Henry  VIII.  of  England  advances  a  claim,  6g. 
But   is  difcouraged  from  profecuting  it,  70.     How 
the  Papacy  was  likely  to  be  affe£led  in  the  choice  of 
an  Eniperor,  ib.      Advice  of  Pope  Leo  X.  to  the 
German  Princes,  71.     Opening  of  the  diet  at  Franc-^ 
fort,  72.     In  whom  the  election  of  an  Emperor  is 
veiled,  ib.     Views  of  the  Electors,   73.     The  Em- 
pire offered  to  Frederick  of  Saxony,  ib.     Who  re- 
jects it, and  his  reafons,/^.     Charles  V.  chofen,  77, 
The  capitulation  of  the  Germanic  privileges,  con- 
firmed by  him,  78.     Charles  fets  out  for,  87.  Charles 
crowned    at    Aix-la-Chapelle,     102.      Commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation  there,  by  Martin  Luther, 
104.     Treatment  of  the  bull   of  excommunication 
publifhed   againft    Luther,   198.       The  ufurpations 
of  tiie  clergy  there,  during  the  difputes  concerning 
inveflitures,  141.     The  clergy  of,  moftly  foreigners, 
147.  The  benefices  of,  nominated  by  the  Pope,  148. 
The  expedient  of  the  Emperors  for  reftraining  this 
power  of  the  Pope,  ineffectual,    149.      The   great 
progrefs  of  Luther's  doctrines  in,  269.     Grievances 
of  the  peafants,  33i.     Infurre£tion  in  Suabia,  332, 
333.     The  memorial  of  their  grievances,  ib.     The 
infurre£tion  quelled,  334.     Another  infurreftion  in 
Thuringia,  ib.     How  the  houfe  of  Auftria  became  fo 
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formidable  In,  375.     Proceedings  relating  to  the  Re- 
formation there,    ib.       Great  progrefs  of   the   Re- 
formation there,  III.  42.     Ferdinand  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,    brother  to  Charles  \'.  elected 
King  of  the  Romans,  53.     The  Proteftant  religion 
eftablifiied  in  Saxony,  167.     The  Proteftant  religion 
eftablifhed   in  the  Palatinate,  299.     The  league  of 
Smalkalde  ralfe  an  army  againft  the  Emperor,  335. 
Are  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  339.     The 
Proteftant  army  difperfed,  361.     The  Inienm  en- 
forced by  the  Emperor,  454.     Maurice  of  Saxony 
raifes  an  army,  and  declares  hi  favour  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  IV.  64.      Maurice  favoured   even  by  the 
Catholic  princes,  and  why,   83.     Treaty  of  Pa ffau, 
betvi^een  the  Emperor  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  91. 
Truce  between  the  Emperor  and  Henry  of  France, 
217.     Charles  refigns  the  Imperial  crown  to  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  231, 
Ghent,  zn  infurrection  there,  III.  173.  The  pretcnfions 
of  the  citizens,   174.     Form   a  confederacy  agninll 
the  Queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  their  governcfs,  175. 
Their  deputies  to  the  Emperor,  how  treated  by  him, 
ib.     Offer  to  fubmit  to  France,  1 76.  '  Is  reduced  by 
Charles,  185. 
Ghiheline  fa6lionin  Italy,  a  view  of,  II.  '^^'^. 
Girotiy  Don  Pedro  de,  appointed  to  tiie  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Holy  Junta,  II.  223.     Refigns  his  com- 
mifllon,  and  Padilla  replaced,  226. 
Goleita  In  Africa,  taken  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  III. 

99. 
Gotizago,  the  Imperial  governor  of  Milan,  procures 
Cardinal  Farnefe  to  be  aflaffmated,  and  takes  poftef- 
fion  of  Placentia  for  the  Emperor,  III.  436.  Pre- 
pares to  feize  Parma,  IV.  29.  Is  repulfed  by  the 
French,  32. 
Goiiffer^  fent  by  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  to  negociate 

a  peace  with  Charles  V.  II.  49. 
Granvelley  Cardinal,  his  artifice  to  prevail  on  the  Count 
de  Sancerre  to  furrender  St.  Difiere  to  the  Emperor, 
III.  375.  Endeavours  to  lull  the  Proteftants  into 
fecurity  with  regard  to  the  Emperor's  condutl  to- 
ward tliem,  308.-    Is  commiftioned  by  Philip  to  ad- 
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tirefs  the  aflemhly  at  the  Emperor's  refignatlon  of  his 
herc(1itary  dominions,  IV.  2  i  Z. 

Cf'ave/i/ies,  an  interview  there  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  II,  loi. 

Grapper,  canon  of  Cologne,  is  appointed  a  manager  of 
the  Proteflant  and  Catholic  conferences  before  the 
diet  at  Ratifbon,  III.  2J  i.  Writes  a  treatife  to  com- 
pofe  the  differences  between  them,  ih.  The  fcnti- 
menrs  of  both  parties  on  this  work,  21  Z. 

Grarwday  archbiftop  of,  prefident  of  the  council  ofCaf- 
tile,  his  imprudent  advice  to  Cardinal  Adrian,  relating 
to  the  infurre£lion  in  Segovia,  II.  206. 

Guaflo,  the  Marquis  del,  appointed  governor  of  Milan, 
by  the  Emperor,  III.  140.  Procures  Rincon,  the 
Frencli  ambaffiidor  to  the  Porte,  to  be  murdered  oa 
his  journey  thither,  236.  Defends  Carignan  againll 
the  French,  268.  Defeated  by  d'Enguien  in  a  pitched 
battle,  271. 

Gulcciarili/iiy  his  account  of  the  publication  of  Indul- 
gences contradicted,  II.  f  14.  Note.  Defen.ds  Reggio 
againil  the  French,  185.  Repulfes  an  attack  upon 
Parma  by  the  French,  192.  His  fentiments  of  the 
Pope's  treaty  with  Lannoy  viceroy  of  Naples,  363. 

Giii/ef  Francis  of  Lorrain,  Duke  of,  is  mnde  governor 
of  Metz  bv  Henry  II.  of  France,  IV.  103.  His 
chara<£ler,  //?.  Prepares  to  defend  it  againil  the  Em- 
peror, ib.  I  lis  brother  d'Aumalc  taken  prifoner  by 
the  Imperialills,  107.  The  Emperor  raifes  the 
fiege,  no.  His  humane  treatment  of  the  dillrefled 
and  fick  Germans  left  behind,  ill.  Perfuades  Henry 
to  an  alliance  with  Pope  Paul  IV.  198.  Marches 
with  troops  into  Italy,  236.  Is  unable  to  effedl:  any 
thing,  237.  Is  recalled  from  Italy  after  the  defeat  of 
St.  Quintin,  255.  His  reception  in  France,  261. 
Takes  the  field  againft  Philip,  262.  Invclts  and  takesi 
Calais  from  the  Englifli,  266.  Takes  alfo  Guifnes 
and  Hames,  iL     Takes  Thionville  in  Luxembourg, 

273- 
Giiifei  Mary  of,  married  to  Jximes  V.  of  Scotland,  III. 
159.     Fruftrates  the  intended  marriage  between  her 
daughter  Mary  and  prince  Edward  of  England,  266. 
B  b  4  Gurkf 
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Gurky  Cardinal  de,  why  lie  favoured  the  elctlion  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  Imperial  crown,  II.  76.  Signs 
the  capitulation  of  the  Germanic  body  on  behalf  of 
Charles,  78. 

Guftnan,  chancellor  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  i';  fent 
to  Pope  Paul  IV.  to  notify  the  ele<Llionj  who  refufes  to 
fee  him,  IV.  268. 

H 

Haviburgh^  city  of,  embraces  the  reformed  religion,  II. 

269. 
Haro,  the  Conde  de,  appointed  to   command  the  army 
of  the  Caftilian  nobles  againft  the  Holy  Junta, II.  225. 
Attacks  Tordelillas,    and  gets  pofleilion    of  Queen 
Joanna,  ih.     Routs  the  army  of  the  Junta,  and  takes 
Padilla  prifoner,  who  is  executed,  233. 
Hafcen  Aga,  deputy-governor  of   Algiers,  his   piracies 
againft  the  Chriftian  lla'tes,  III.  222.     Ts  befieged  in 
Algiers  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.   225.     Makes  a 
fuccefsful  fally,  227.     The  Emperor  forced  by  bad 
weather  to  return  back  again,  230. 
Hayradhiy  a  potter's  fon  of  Leibos,  commences  pirate, 

i  I  i .  9 1 .      S .'  e  Barba  red  a ' 
Heathens^  ancient,  why  the  principles  of  mutual  tolera- 
tion were  generally  admitted  among  them,  IV'.  183. 
Heldos  vice  chancellor  to  Charles  \' .  attends  the  Pope's 
nuncio  to  Smalkalde,    III.  162.     Forms  a  Catholic 
league  in  oppofition  to  the  Proteftant  one,  165. 
Henry  II.  King  of  France,   his  motives    tor   dcclininoj 
an  alliance  with  Pope  Paul  III.  againft  the  Emperor, 
III.  438.     Procures  for  Scotland  a  peace  with  Eng- 
land, IV.  31.     The  young  Queen  Mary  contrafteci 
to  the  Dauphin,  and  fent   to   France  for  education, 
\h.     Enters  into   an  alliance  wiih   Oclavio  Farnefe 
Duke   of  Parma,  \h.     Protelts  againft    the  council 
of  Trent,  33.     Make^  alliance  with  Maurice  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  54.     Seconds  t!ie  operaiions  of  Mau- 
rice, 6^.     His  army  marches  and  feizes  Metz,  68. 
Attempts' to  furprife   Straflnirgli,    77.     Is    ftrongly 
foiicitcd  to  fparc  it,  78.     Returns,.  79.     The  Em- 
peror 
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peror  prepares  for  war  againfl;  him,  loi.  Iiiftigates 
the  Turks;  to  invade  Naples,  115.     Terouannc  taken 
and  dcmoliftied  by  Charles,  125.     Hefdin  taken,  ib. 
Leads  an    army    into    the    Low-Countries    againft 
Charles,  126.     Endeavours  to  ob(lru6l  the  marriage 
of   Mary  of  England   with   Philip   of  Spain,   148. 
The  progrefs  of  his  arms  againlt  the  Emperor,  150. 
Engages   Charles,    152.      Retires,    ib.       Cofmo   di 
Medici,  Duke  of  Florence,  makes  war  againft  him, 
155.     Appoints   Peter  Strozzi    commander  of  his 
army  in  Italy,  156.     Sti'ozzi  defeated,  159.     Siena 
taken,   161-     Pope  Paul  IV.  makes  overtures  to  an 
alliance  with  him  againfl:  the  Emperor,  J96.      Mont- 
morency's arguments  againft  this  alliance,  197.      Is 
perfuaded  by  the  Guifes  to  accept  it,   198.     Sends 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  with  powers  to  conclude  it, 
ih.     The  Pope  figns  the  treaty,  201.     A  truce  for 
five  years   concluded  'with  tfie  Emperor,    216.     Is 
exhorted    by    Cardinal  Caralf'a   to   break  the  truce, 
220.     Is  abfolvcd  from  his  oath,  and  concludes  a 
new  treaty  with  the  Pope,  223.    Sends  the  Duke  of 
Guife  into   Italy,   230.     The  Conftable   Montmo- 
rency defeated  and  taken  prifoner  at  St.Quintin,  248. 
Henry  prepares  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  250.     St. 
Quintin  taken  by  ailault,  252.     Collects  his  troops 
and  negociates  for  afhftance,  253.  His  kind  reception 
of  the   Duke  of    Guife,  261.        Calais    taken    by 
Guife,  266.     Impov/ers  Montmorency  to  negociate 
a  peace  with  Philip,  279.     Honours  him  highly  on 
his  return  to  France,  280.     V»^rites  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth with  propofals  of  marriage,   291.     How  lie 
failed  in   his  fuit,   293.     His  daughter  married    to 
Philip,  and   his   fifter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,   298. 
Terms   of  the   treaty  of  Chateau  Cambrefis,  299. 
The  marriage  of  his  fifter  and  daughter  celebrated 
with  great  pomp,  301.     His  death,  302. 
iienry  VII.    of  England,   detains  the  archduke  Philip 
and   his   duchefs  when   driven   on   his  coaft,  three 
months,  at  tlie  inftigation  of  Ferdinand,  11.  15. 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  fends  an  amballador  to  Ger- 
many to  propofe  his  claims  to  the  Imperial  crown, 
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JI.  69.  Is  difcouraged  from  his  pretenfions,  and 
takes  no  part  with  the  other  competitors,  70.  His 
perfonal  charadler  and  political  influence  in  Europe, 
<)4.  Entirely  guided  by  Cardinal  Wolfey,  95,  Re- 
ceives a  vifit  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  99. 
Goes  over  to  France  to  vifit  Francis,  100.  Wreftles 
■with  Francis,  and  is  thrown  by  him,  loi.  Note.  Has 
another  interview  with  Charles  at  Gravelines,  ib. 
Charles  offers  to  fubmit  his  differences  with  Francis 
to  his  arbitration,  ib.  Publiflies  a  treatife  on  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  againll  IMartin  Luther,  166. 
Obtains  of  the  Pope  the  title  oi  Defender  of  the  Faith  y 
167.  Takes  part  with  Charles  againll  Francis, 
169.  Sends  Wolfey  to  negociate  an  accommodation 
between  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  180.  Concludes 
a  league  with  Charles  againfl  Francis,  182.  His 
avowed  reafons  for  this  treaty,  ib.  His  private  mo- 
tives, 183.  Declares  war  againft  Francis,  197.  Is 
vifited  by  Charles,  198.  Makes  defcents  upon  the 
coafl  of  France,  192.  Advances  with  an  army  into 
Picardy,  ih.  Obliged  to  retire  by  the  Duke  dc 
Vendome,  200.  Enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  Em- 
peror and  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon,  252,  253. 
How  he  raifed  fuppUes  for  his  wars  beyond  the  grants 
of  his  parliament,  261.  Sends  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
to  invade  Picardy,  who  penetrates  almofl  to  Paris, 
but  is  driven  back,  ih.  Engages  to  affifl  Charles  in 
an  invafion  of  Provence,  280.  Caufes  of  his  not 
funporting  the  Imperialifts,  282,  283.  EfFe£Vs  of 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  captivity  of  Francis,  on  him> 
^01.  Particulars  of  his  embally  to  Charles,  303. 
Concludes  a  defenfive  alliance  with  France,  310. 
Is  declared  Protector  of  the  league  of  Cognac  againll 
the  Emperor,  347.  His  motives  for  aihlling  the 
Pope  againft  the  Emperor,  III.  2.  Enters  into  a 
league  with  Francis,  and  renounces  the  Englifli 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  4.  Declares  war 
againft  the  Emperor,  13.  Concludes  a  truce  with 
the  Governefs  of  the  Low  Countries,  19.  Projefts 
his  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  34.  Motives 
which  withheld  the  Pope  from  granting  it,  35.     Ac- 
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qulefces  In  the  peace  of  Cambray,  36.  Sends  a  fup- 
ply  of  money  to  the  Proteflant  league  in  Germany, 
55.  Proeuixs  his  marriage  to  be  annulled  by  Cran- 
mer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  68.  The  divorce 
reverfed  by  the  Pope  under  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation, 69.  Renounces  the  Papal  fupremacy,  70. 
Refufcs  to  acknowledge  any  council  called  by  the 
Pope,  88.  Oppofes  James  V.  of  Scotland  mar- 
rying Mary  of  Guife,  159.  His  difguils  with 
Francis,  and  intercourfe  with  the  Emperor,  160. 
Concludes  a  league  with  Charles,  245.  Makes  war 
with  Scotland,  246.  Particulars  of  his  treaty  with 
Charles,  ib.  Invades  France,  and  invefts  Bou- 
logne, 274.  PvCfufes  the  Emperor's  plan  of  ope- 
rations, 279.  Is  deferted  by  the  Emperor,  284. 
Takes  Boulogne,  ib.  His  haughty  propofals  to 
Francis,  ib.  Peace  of  Campe,  334.  Is  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Edward  VI..  390.  A  review  of  his  po- 
licy, IV.  315. 

Hertford,  earl  of,  plunders  and  burns  Edinburgh,  III. 
274.  Joins  Henry  after,  in  his  invafions  of  France, 
ib. 

Hejfci  tlie  Landgrave  of,  procures  the  reftoration  of 
his  kinfman,  Ulric  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  III.  85. 
His  views  compared  with  thofe  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  305.  The  Emperor's  deceitful  profefTions 
to  him,  315.  Qu^iets  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  league  with  regard  to  the  Emperor,  ib.  Is 
appointed  joint  commander  of  the  army  of  the  league 
with  the  Eiecftor  of  Saxony,  343.  Their  charac- 
ters compared,  ih.  Urges  an  attack  of  the  Empe- 
ror, but  is  oppofed  by  the  Elector,  348.  His  letter 
to  Maurice  Duke  of  Saxony,  357.  The  army  of 
the  league  difperfe,  36  f.  Is  reduced  to  accept  harfh 
terms  from  Charles,  .\  \6.  His  humiliating  reception 
by  the  Emperor,  419.  Is  detained  in  coniinement, 
428.  His  otFers  of  fubmiflion  flighted  by  the  Em- 
peror, 452.  Is  carried  by  the  Emperor  with  him 
into  the  Netherlands,  456.  Renews  his  endeavours 
for  liberty,  IV.  22.  Charles  releafes  arbitrarily  the 
Eledor  of  Brandenburgh,  and  Maurice  from  their 
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engagements  to  him,  33.  Obtains  his  Hberty  by 
the  treaty  of  PafTau,  91.  Is  art- (led  by  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  but  freed  by  the  Emperor,  98.  The 
effects  of  his  confinement  on  him,  99. 

HeuieruSi  his  account  of  Lewis  XII.  ihevvn  to  contra- 
di6l  the  relations  given  by  Bellay  and  other  French 
hiftorians  of  the  education  of  Charles  V.  II.  27,  Note. 

Holy  Junta.      See  Junta. 

Holy  League^  againft  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  formed 
at  Cognac,  under  the  protection  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  II.  345,  346. 

Hortic^  a  potter's  fon  of  Lcfbos,  commences  pirate,  with 
his  brother  Hayradin,  IH.  91.     Sec  Barharojjlt. 

Hungaryy  is  invaded  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and 
its  King  Lewis  II.  killed,  II.  373.  His  fuccefies, 
■and  the  number  of  prifoncrs  carried  away,  ib.  The 
archduke  Ferdinand  ele6ted  King  of,  together  with 
Bohemia,  374.  John  Zapol  Scxpius  wrcfts  it  from 
Ferdinand,  III.  215.  Stephen  fucceeds  on  the  death 
of  his  father  John,  216.  Is  treacheroufly  feized  by 
Solyman,  319.     See  Ifabella  and  Afai-tiiiuzzi. 

I 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  levies  troops  to  affiit  Francis  in 
Provence,  but  his  intention  fruftrated,  III.  158. 
His  negociations  for  marriage  with  Francis's  daugh- 
ter, 1^9.  Marries  Mary  of  Guife,  iL  Dies,  and 
leaves  Mary  his  infant-daughter  to  fucceed  him, 
246.      See  Mary. 

JefultSi  the  order  of,  by  whom  founded,  II.  176. 
Character  of  that  order,  /'/'.  Character  of  Ignatio 
Loyola  their  founder,  III.  190.  The  order  con- 
firmed by  the  Pope,  ib.  An  examination  into  the 
conftitution  of  the  order,  191.  Office  and  power  of 
their  general,  193.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  or- 
der, 197.  Engage  in  trade,  and  cilablifli  an  empire 
in  South  America,  199.  Bad  tendency  of  the  order, 
201.  Are  refponfible  for  molt  of  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  Popery  fince  their  inftitution,  202.  Advan- 
tages refulting  from  their  inltitution,  ib.     Civilize 
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the  natives  of  Paraguay,  203.  Their  precautions 
for  the  independency  of  their  empire  there,  205. 
How  the  particulars  of  their  government  and  infti- 
tunon  came  to  be  difclofed,  208.  Summary  of  their 
character,  209. 

Lnhilgences,  in  tlie  Romifh  church,  the  do£lrine  of, 
explained,  il.  105.  By  whom  firil  invented,  106. 
Martin  Luther  preaches  againft  them,  iir.  Writes 
againll  them  to  Albert  Eleclor  of  Ments,  iv.  A 
bull  ilTued  in  favour  of,  123.  The  fale  of,  oppofed 
in  Switzerland  by  Zuinglius,  12:;. 

infantedo^  Duke  of,  his  haughty  refentment  of  a  cafual 
blow  on  his  hovfe,  III,  179.  Is  protodled  by  the 
Condabie  of  Cailile,  ih. 

InmcerJ^  a  young  domeitic  of  Cardinal  di  Monte,  ob- 
tains his  Cardinal's  hat  on  his  eled:ion  to  the  Pa- 
pacy, I'V".  7 

hiterwi,  a  fyifem  of  tlicoiogy  To  called,  prepared  br 
order  cf  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  ufe  of 
Germany,  III.  445.  Is  difapproved  of,  both  by 
Proteftants  and  Papifts,  447- 

InveJIitures^  ufurpations  of  the  Romifli  clergy  in  Ger- 
many, during  the  difputes  between  the  Emperors 
and  Popes,  concerning,  IL  141. 

Joanna^  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  and  mother  of  Charles 
V.  vif.ts  Spain  with  her  huihand  Philip  Archduke  of 
Auftria,  IL  3.  Ls  fligiited  by  her  hufband,  4.  Pier 
character,  ib.  Is  al)vuptly  left  in  Spain  by  her  huf- 
band, 5.  Sinks  into  melancholy  on  the  occafion, 
and  is  delivered  of  her  fecoud  fon  Ferdinand,  ib.  Her 
letter  of  confent  to  her  father's  regency  of  Caftiie 
intercepted,  and  herfelf  confined,  1 1.  Made  joint 
regent  of  Caftile  with  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  by  the 
treaty  of  Salamanca,  14,  Sets  out  for  Spain  with 
Philip,  are  driven  on  the  coait  of  England,  and  de- 
tained three  months  by  Henry  VIL  15.  Acknow- 
ledged Queen  by  the  Cortes,  17.  Her  tendcrnefs  to 
her  huiband  in  his  f.cknefs,  and  extraordinary  at- 
tachment to  l.is  body  when  dead,  18.  Is  incapable 
of  government,  19.  Her  fon  Charles  alliimes  the 
crown,    36.      The    Corres    acknowledge    her    fon 
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King,  with   a  refervation  in  her  favour,  56.     Hf;r 
reception  of  Padilla,  the  chief  of  the  Spaiiilh  mal- 
contents, 212.     The  Holy  Junta  removed  to  Tor- 
defilhis,  the  place  of  her  refidence,  213.     Relapfes 
into  her  former  melancholy,  ib.     The  proceedings 
of  the  Holy  Junta  carried  on  in  her  name,  214.     Is 
feized   by  the  Conde   de   Haro,  225.     Dies,  after 
near  fifty  years  confinement,  IV.  207. 
John  Zapol  Scacpius,  by  the  afliftance  of  Sultan  Soly- 
man,  eftabhllies  himfelf  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
III.  215.     Leaves  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Stephen, 
216.     Sec  Hungary )  Ifabellay  and  Martinuzzi. 
IJahellay  daughter  of  John  II.  of  Caftile,  and  vi^ife  of 
Ferdinand    King    of   Aragon,    her    hiflory,    II.    2. 
Her  concern  at  the  Archduke  Philip's  treatment  of 
her  daughter  Joanna,  4.     Her  death  and  character, 
7.     Appoints  Ferdinand  regent   of  Caflile,  under 
reftriclions,  ib. 
daughter  to  Sigifmund  King  of  Poland,  mar- 
ried to  John  King  of  Hungary,  III.  216.     Her  cha- 
ra6ler,  217.     Is  treacheaoufly  carried,  with  her  in- 
fant fon,  into  Tranfylvania  by  Sultan  Solyman,  219. 
The  government  of  tliis  province  and  the  education 
of  her  fon  committed  to  her  jointly  -with  Martinuzzi, 
IV.  46.     Is  jealous  of  Marlinuzzi's  influence,  and 
courts  the  Turks,  th.      Is  prevailed   on  to  refign 
Tranfylvania  to  Ferdinand,  48.     Retires  to  Silefia, 
49.     Recovers  pofl'eihon  of  Tranfylvania,  128. 

of  Portugal,  married  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 


n.  330. 

Italyt  confequences  of  the  league  between  Pope  Leo  X. 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to,  II.  1 84.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  French,  con- 
trafled,  ib.  State  of,  at  the  acceflion  of  Clement 
VII.  to  the  Papacy,  268.  Views  of  the  Italian 
States  with  refpeft  to  the  Emperor  and  Francis  on 
the  expulfion  of  the  French  from  Genoa  and  the  Mi- 
lanefe,  279-  Their  apprehenfions  on  the  battle  of 
Pavia  and  captivity  of  Francis,  304.  The  principal 
States  join  in  the  Holy  league  againfl  the  ICmperor, 
345.     Are  difgullcd  at  the  tardincfs  of  Francis,  352. 

A  view 
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A  view  of  tlie  Ghibeline  fa£lion,  353.  Sentiments 
of  the  States  of,  on  the  peace  of  C.imbray,  III.  33. 
Is  vifited  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ^6.  The  mo- 
tives of  his  moderation  towards  the  States  of,  38.  A 
league  among  the  ftates  of,  formed  by  Charles,  63. 
Placentia  granted  to  O£lavio  Farncfe  by  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  IV.  257.  The  inveftiture  of  Siena  given 
by  Philip  to  Coirno  di  Medici,  360.  The  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  grants,  361. 

Juntay  Holy,  a  view  of  the  confederacy  In  Spain,  fo 
termed,  II.  211.  The  authority  of  Adrian  difclaimed 
by,  212.  Removed  to  Tordefillas,  where  Oueen 
Joanna  refided,  213.  Their  proceedings  carried  011 
in  the  name  of  Joanna,  i(>.  Receive  letters  from 
Charles  to  lay  down  their  arms,  with  promifes  of 
pardon,  215.  Remonftrance  of  grievances  drawn 
up  by,  216.  The  particulars  of  this  remonftrance, 
217.  Remarks  on  the  fpirit  of  it,  221.  Are  in- 
timidated from  prefenting  it  to  Charles,  222.  Pro- 
pofe  to  deprive  Charles  of  his  royalty  during  the 
life  of  Joanna,  iL  Take  the  field,  223.  Charac- 
ter of  their  army,  ii>.  The  Queen  feized  by  the 
Gonde  de  Haro,  225.  How  they  obtained  money 
to  fupport  their  army,  227.  Lofe  time  in  nego- 
tiating with  the  nobles,  228.  Propofe  to  make 
th^Ir  peace  with  Charles  at  the  expencc  of  the  nobles, 
230.  Their  irrefolute  conduft,  231.  Their  army 
defeated  by  Haro,  and  Padilla  taken  prifoner,  232. 
Padilla  executed,  233.  His  letters  to  his  wife,  and 
the  city  of  Todelo,  234,  Note.  The  ruin  of  the 
confederacy,  235. 

Julius  II.  Pope,  obfervatioui  on  the  pontificate  of,  11, 
136. 

III.  Pope,  his   chara£ler,  IV.  5.     Bellows  his 

Cardinal's  hat  infamoufly,  7.  Is  averfc  to  the  call- 
ing a  council,  8.  Summons  one  at  Trent,  9.  Af- 
ferts  his  fupreme  authority  peremptorily  in  the  bull 
for  it,  20.  Repents  confirming  OiStavio  Farnefe  in 
Parma,  29.  Requires  Odavio  to  relinquifii  his 
alliance  with  France,  31.  The  manner  of  his 
death,  176. 

La 
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La  Chatty  a  FlemUh  gentleman,  aflbciiited  by  Chariea 
V.  with  Cardinal  Ximencs  in  the  regency  of  Callile, 

II.  44. 

Landrtryy  fiege  of,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  III. 
251.     Is  abandoned  by  him,  252. 

Lannoy^  mortgages  the  revenues  of  Naples,  to  fupply 
the  exigencies  of  the  Emperor,  II.  287.  Francis 
furrenders  himfelf  prifoncr  to  him  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  296.  His  cautious  difpofal  of  him,  297. 
Delivers  him  up  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid, and  receives  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Dau- 
phin, as  hoftages  in  exchange,  330.  Is  fent  am- 
baflador  to  Francis  to  require  his  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty  of,  3-,8.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Pope, 
362.  Marches  to  join  the  Imperialifts  at  Rome, 
where  the  troops  refufe  to  obey  him.  III.  5. 

Lantiza^  Don  John  de,  niade  viceroy  of  Aragon,  on 
the  departure  of  Charles  V.  for  Germany,  11.  86. 
Compofes  the  difturbances  there,  242. 

'Lavagnn,  John  Lewis  Fiefco,  count  of,  his  character, 

III.  372.  Meditates  fubverting  the  government  of 
Genoa,  373.  His  preparations,  374.  His  artful 
method  of  aflembling  his  adherents,  376.  His  ex- 
hortation to  them,  377.  His  interview  with  his 
wife,  378.  Sallies  forth,  380.  Andrew  t)oria 
efcapes,  381.  Deputies  fent  to  know  his  terms,  ib. 
Is  drowned,  382.  His  brother's  vanity  ruins  their 
Uefign,  ib.     See  Fiefco. 

Laidrcc,  Odet  de  Foix,  marechal  de,  the  French  go- 
vernor of  Milan,  his  character,  II.  185.  Alienates 
the  afFeiftions  of  the  Milanefe  from  the  French,  ib. 
Invefls  Reggio,  but  is  repulfed  by  Guicciardini  the 
hiftorian,  then  govcrnci",  186.  Is  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope,  ib.  The  money  for  paying  his 
troops  feized  by  Louife  of  Savoy,  188.  Is  left  by 
his  Swif<  troops,  189.  Is  driven  out  of  the  Mila- 
nefe territories,  I9;.  A  new  b6dy  of  Swifs  under 
him  infid  on  giving  battle  to  the  Imperialifts,  who 
defeat    him,    19;.      Tiic    Swif^     leave    him,    ib. 

Retires 
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iRetires  into  France  with  the  refidue  of  his  troopSj 
1 96.  Delivers  up  the  Dauphin  and  Duke  of  Orleans, 
in  exchange  for  Francis  I.  as  hoftages  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  329.  Is  appointed 
generaliffimo  of  the  league  againll  the  Emperor,  III. 
6.  His  fuccefles  in  Italy,  7.  Motives  which  with- 
held him  from  fubduing  the  Milanefe,  8.  Obliges 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  retire  to  Naples,  16-  Block- 
ades Naples,  17.  His  army  wafted,  and  himfelf 
killed  by  the  peftilence,  23. 

Z.earfiifig,  the  revival  of,  favourable  to  the  reformation 
of  religion,  11.   154. 

l^elpfichy  a  public  difputation  held  there  by  Martin  Lu- 
ther, and  Eckius,  on  the  validity  of  the  Papal  autho- 
rity, II.  135. 

Leo  X.  Pope  of  Rome,  his  chara6ler,  II.  70.  His 
apprehenfions  on  the  elet^tion  of  an  Emperor  of 
Germany,  at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  71.  His 
counfel  to  the  German  Princes,  ib.  Grants  Charles 
V.  a  tenth  of  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  Caftile, 
80.  Lays  Caftile  under  an  interdidl:,  but  takes  it 
off  at  the  inftance  of  Charles,  81.  His  condu61:  on 
the  profpe^t  of  war  between  Charles  and  Francis, 
92.  Situation  of  the  Papacy  at  his  acceflion,  and 
his  views  of  policy,  105.  His  inattention  to  Mar- 
tin Luther's  conti'overfy  with  the  Dominicans, 
concerning  Indulgences,  116.  Is  inftigated  againft 
him,  and  fummons  him  to  Rome,  ih.  Defires  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  not  to  protect  him,  ib.  Is  pre- 
vailed on  to  permit  Luther's  do6lrines  to  be  exa- 
mined in  Germany,  117.  Cardinal  Cajetan  ap- 
pointed to  try  him,  ib.  IfTues  a  bull  in  favour  of 
Indulgences,  123.  A  fufpenfion  of  proceedings 
againft  Luther,  and  why,  124.  Publifhes  a  bull  of 
excommunication  againll  him,  127.  The  political 
views  of  his  condudt  between  Charles  and  Francis, 
170.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Francis,  171.  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  alfo  with  Charles,  172.  The  con- 
ditiorij  of  the  treaty  with  Charles,  173.  Its  confe- 
quences  to  Italy,  184.  Is  difappointed  in  a  fcheme 
formed  by  Morone,  chancellor  of  Milan,  for  attack- 
Vo-L.  IV,  Cc  ins: 
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ing  that  dutchy,  185.    Excommunicates  Marechal  dc 
"Foix  for  his  attack  of  Reggio,  and  declares  againll 
France,   186.     Takes  a  bndy  of  Swifs  into  pay,  ib. 
The  French  driven  out  of  the  Milanefe,   191.     He 
dies,  ib.     The  fpirit  of  the  confederacy  broken  by 
his  death,  ih. 
UAfparre^  Foix  de,    commands  the  French  troops  in 
Navarre  for  Henry  D' Albert,  H.  1 74.     Reduces  that 
kingdom,  ib.     His  imprudent  progrefs  into  Caftile, 
176.     Is  taken  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
French  driven  out  of  Navarre,  177. 
Leonardy  Father,  forms  a  fcheme  of  betraying  Metz  to 
the  Imperialifts,  IV.  167.     Introduces  foldiers  clad 
like  friars,  168.     Is  detected,  170.     Is  murdered  by 
his  monks,  171. 
Levefquey  Don,  his  account  of  the  motives  which  in- 
duced the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  refign  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  IV.  205.     Note. 
Lewis  II.  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  his  charac- 
ter, II.  373.     Is  invaded  and  killed  by  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  ib. 

-. XII.  King  of  France,  receives  homage  of  the 

Archduke  Philip,  for  the  Earldom  of  Flanders,  II.  3. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  him,  while  at  war  with 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  6.  Beftows  his  niece  Ger- 
main de  Foix,  on  Ferdinand,  and  concludes  a  peace 
with  him,  13.  Lofes  the  confidence  of  Philip  on 
that  occafion,  27.  Note.  Beftows  his  eldeft  daughter, 
already  betrothed  to  Charles  V.  on  the  Count  of  An- 
gouleme,  ib. 
Leyvii,  Antonio  de,  defends  Pavia  for  the  Emperor 
againft  Francis,  II.  288.  His  vigorous  defence,  289. 
Sallies  out  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  contributes 
to  the  defeat  of  Francis,  295.  Is  left  governor  of 
Milan  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  '^^(^.  Defeats  the 
forces  there.  III.  26.  Is  appointed  gcneralilfimo  of 
the  Italian  league,  63.  Directs  the  operations  of  the 
invafion  of  France,  under  the  Emperor,  129.     Dies, 

Literature^  its  obligations  to  the  orjer  of  Jefuits,  III. 
202. 

Lorctizj 
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Lorenzo  dl  Medici.     See  Medici. 

Lciiife  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  T.  of  France,  her 
chara£lcr,  11.  187,  188.  Her  motives  for  fcizing 
the  money  appointed  for  payment  of  Marechal  Lau- 
trec's  troops,  188.  Caufe  of  her  averfion  to  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  250.  Her  advances  tovi'ard  a 
marriage  with  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon,  rejecled 
by  him,  251,  252.  Determines  to  ruin  him,  252. 
Inftigates  a  law-fuit  againft  him*  for  his  eitates,  ibt 
Goes  to  difiuade  Francis  from  his  intended  invafion 
of  the  Milanefe,  who  will  not  wait  for  her,  284.  Is 
appointed  regent  during  his  abfence,  285.  Her 
prudent  condu6l  on  the  defeat  of  Pavia,  and  capti- 
vity of  her  fon  Francis,  300.  Concludes  a  defenfive 
alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  310.  Ratifies  the  treaty 
of  Madrid  for  the  recovery  of  her  fon's  liberty,  328. 
Undertakes  with  Margaret  of  Savoy  to  accommodate  ' 
the  differences  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  III. 
28.     Articles  of  the  peace  of  Cambray,  30. 

Loyola^  Ignatio,  commands  the  caftle  of  Pampeluna  in 
Navarre,  and  is  wounded  in  its  defence,  II.  175.  His 
enthufiaftic  turn  of  mind,  176.  The  founder  of  the 
fociety  of  Jefuits,  ih.  Prevails  on  the  Pope  to  efta- 
blifli  the  order.  III.  190.  An  examination  into  the 
conftitution  of  the  order,  191.  Office  and  power  of 
the  general,  193.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  the  order, 
197.      See  Jefuits.  * 

LorraiHy  Cardinal  of,  perfuades  Henry  II.  of  France,- 
to  accept  the  offered  alliance  with  Pope  Paul  IV.  and 
is  fent  to  Rome  to  negociate  it,  IV.  199.  His  im- 
prudent behaviour  towards  the  Ducheis  of  Valenti- 
nois,  278. 

■Lunetibiirghy  Duke  of,  avows  the  opinions  of  Luther,  II. 
270. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  happy  confequences  of  the  opi- 
nions propagated  by  him,  II.  104.  Attacks  Indul- 
gences, 109.  His  birth  and  education, /i.  Chofen 
philofophical  profeffor  at  the  univerlity  of  Wit- 
temberg,  110.  Inveighs  againft  the  publifhers  of 
Indulgences,  iii.  Writes  to  Albert  Ele£lor  of 
Mentz  againft  them,  ih.  Compofes  thefes  againft 
C  c  3  Indul- 
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Indulgences,  1 1  a.  Is  fupported  by  the  Aiiguilinlanoj 
and  encouraged  by  Frederick  Elector  of  Saxony, 
113.  Is  fummoned  to  Rome  by  Pope  Leo,  116. 
Obtains  of  the  Pope  leave  to  have  his  doctrines  ex- 
amined in  Germany,  117.  Appears  before  Cardinal 
Cajetan  at  Augflmrg,  118.  Hisrefolute  reply  to  the 
peremptory  order  of  Cajetan,  to  retra6l  his  prin- 
ciples, 1 19.  Withdraws  from  Augfburg,  and  ap- 
peals from  the  Pope  ill-informed,  to  the  Pope  when 
})etter  informed,  concerning  him,  120.  Appeals  to 
a  general  council,  122.  The  death  of  Maximilian, 
how  of  fervice  to  him,  123.  Quefcions  the  Papal 
authority  in  a  public  difputation,  125.  His  opi- 
nions condemned  by  the  univernties  of  Cologne  ?nd 
I.ouvain,  126.  A  bull  of  excommunication  pub- 
lifhed  againft  him,  127.  Pronounces  the  Pope  to 
be  Antichrift,  and  burns  the  bull,  128.  Reflec- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  P^ome  toward 
him,  130.  Reflections  on  his  conduct,  132. 
Caufes  which  contributed  to  favour  his  oppofition  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  134.  Particularly  the  art  of 
printing,  153.  And  the  revival  of  learning,  154; 
He  is  fummoned  to  appear  at  the  diet  of  Worms, 
162.  A  fafe-condu£t  granted  him  thither,  ib.  His 
reception  there,  163.  Refufes  to  retra£t  his  opinions, 
ib.  Departs,  164.  An  edi<£t  publiflied  againft  him, 
ib.  He  is  feized  and  concealed  at  Wartburg,  ib, 
Progrefs  of  his  do6trines,  165.  The  univerfity  of 
Paris  publifnes  a  decree  againft  him,  166.  "Wrote 
againft  by  Henry  VIH.  of  England,  ib.  Anfwers 
both,  167.  Withdraws  from  his  retreat  to  check 
the  inconfiderate  zeal  of  Carloftadius,  267,  268. 
Undertakes  a  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  268.  His 
dodtrines  avowed  by  feveral  of  the  German  Princes, 
269.  His  moderate  and  prudent  conduct,  340. 
Marries  Catherine  a  Bora,  a  nun,  ib.  The  great 
progrefs  of  his  doctrines  among  the  Germanic 
States,  III.  42.  Encourages  the  Proteftants  difpi- 
rited  by  the  Emperor's  decree  againft  him,  50.  His 
concern  at  the  practices  of  the  Anabaptifts  at  Mun- 
fter,   81.     Is  invited  to  Leipfick,  by  Henry  Duke 

of 
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of  Saxony,  167,  His  opinion  of  Cropper's  treatife 
to  unite  the  Proteftants  and  Catholics,  2,12.  Dies, 
309.  Summary  of  his  chara£ler,  310.  Extract  from 
his  laftwill,  304.  Note.  See  ProteJJants.  A  view  of 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  his  revolt  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  on  that  court,  and  on  Europe  in  general, 
IV.  320. 
Luxemburg^  invaded  by  Robert  de  la  Marck,  lord  of 
Bouillon,  II.  178.  Invaded  and  over-run  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  III.  340.  Is  again  invaded  by  Francis, 
250. 
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Madrid,   treaty  of,  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  his  prifoner  Francis  I.  King  of  France,  11.  324, 
325.     Sentiments  of  the  public  with  regard  to  this 
treaty,  326. 
Magdeburg,  the  city  of,  refufes  to  admit  the  Interim 
enforced  by  Charles  V.  and  prepares  for  defence, 
IV.  18.     INIaurice   Ele6lor  of  Saxony  appointed  to 
reduce  it,  19.     Is  put  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire, 
36.     The  territories  of,  invaded  by  George  of  Meck- 
lenburg, ib.     The  inhabitants  defeated  in  a  fally,  37. 
Maurice  of  Saxony  arrives  and  befieges  the  city,  38. 
Surrenders,  39.     The  fenate  elects  Maurice  their 
Burgrave,  40. 
Mahmedy  King  of  Tunis,hiftory  of  his  fons,  III.  94. 
MajorcGi  an  infurre£tion  there,  II.   242.     Which  is 
quelled    with    difficulty,    ib.      The   moderation    of 
Charles  towards    the  infurgents  on    his  arrival  in 
Spain,  343. 
MajeJJy,  the  appellation  of,  alTumed  by  Charles  V,  on 
his  election  to  the  Imperial  crown,  and  taken  by  all 
the  other  monarchs  of  Europe,  II.  79. 
Ma/inesy  council  of,  an  account  of.  III.  176. 
Malta,  the  iiland  of,  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes  by 
the  Turks,  II.  202. 
Mama/tih'Sy  extirpated  by  Sultan  Selim  H.  II.  6^. 

C  c  3  MamaJukes, 
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MamalnJceSs  a  faflion  in  Geneva,  fo  termed,  fome  ac-« 
count  of,   III.  1 1 8. 

JManuely  Don  John,  Ferdinand's  ambaflador  at  the 
Imperial  court,  pays  his  court  to  the  archduke  Philip 
on  Queen  Ifabella's  death,  II.  lo.  Intercepts  Jo- 
anna's letter  of  confent  to  Ferdinand's  regency  of 
Caftile,  1 1 .  Negoclates  a  ti'caty  between  Ferdinand 
and  Philip,  14.  Declares  for  Maximilian's  regency 
on  Philip's  death,  30.  Is  made  Imperial  amDaflador 
at  Rome,  and  concludes  an  alliance  between  Charles 
V.  and  Leo  X.  172.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
173.  Procures  Adrian  of  Utrecht  to  be  elcifled 
Pope,   192. 

Marcellus  11.  Pope,  his  charafter,  IV.  188.  Dies, 
189. 

Marciano^  battle  of,  between  Peter  Strozsi  and  the 
Marquis  de  Marignano,  IV.  158. 

Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  Dowager  of  Savoy,  aunt  to 
Charles  V.  undertakes  with  Louife,  mother  of  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France,  to  accommodate  the  difrerences  be- 
tween thofe  two  monarchs,  III.  28.  Articles  of  the 
peace  of  Cambray,  30.  . 

Marignanoy  Marquis  of,  appointed  commander  of  the 
Florentine  army,  adting  againft  the  French,  IV.  156. 
Defeats  the  French  army  under  Peter  Strozzi,  159, 
Lays  fiege  to  Siena,  ib.  Converts  the  fiege  into  a 
blockade,  161.  Siena  furrenders,  ?^.  Reduces  Por- 
to Ercolc,  164.  His  troops  ordered  into  Piedmont 
by  the  Emperor,  ib. 

Marcky  Robert  de  la,  Lord  of  Bouillon,  declares  war 
againft  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  II.  177.  Ravages 
Luxemberg  with  French  troops,  178.  Is  commanded 
to  difband  his  troops  by  Francis,  ib.  His  territories 
reduced  by  the  Emperor,  1  79. 

Marjeilles  befieged  by  the  Imperiallfts,  II.  281.  Ref- 
cued  by  Francis,  282.  Interview  and  treaty  there 
between  the  Pope  and  Francis,  III.  67. 

Martifiu-zzif  Bifhop  of  Waradin,  is  appointed  guardian 
to  Stephen  King  of  Hungary,  ill.  116.  His 
charadler,  217.  Solicits  the  afTiftance  of  Sultan 
Splyman  agai;ift   Ferdinand,    218.     Solyman  feizes 

the 
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the  kingdom,  219.     Is  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Tranfylvania,    and  the  education  of   the  young 
King,  jointly  with  the  Queen,  IV.  46.     Negociates 
with  Ferdinand,  47.     Prevails  with  the  C)ueen  to 
Tefign  Tranfylvania  to  Ferdinand,  48.     Is  appointed 
governor  of  Tranfylvania,  and  made  a  Cardinal,  49. 
Is  aflaflinated  by  Ferdinand's  order,  51. 
Jllartyry  Peter,  his  authority  cited  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
tortions   of   the  Flemifli    minifters    of    Charles  V. 
II.  58. 
Jllary  of  Burgundy,    contra£led    to    Lewis    XII.    of 
France,  but  married  to   the  Emperor    Maximilian, 
II.  2. 
Mary  of  England,  her  acceffion,  IV.  139.     Receives 
propofals  from  tlie  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  marrying 
his  fon  Philip,   140.     The    Englifli    averfe   to   this 
union,  ii?.     The  Houfe  of   Commons  remonftrates 
againft  the  match,  141.-     The  articles  of  marriage, 
142.       The  marriage  ratified    by   parliament   and 
completed,   145.     Re-eftablifhes  the  Romifh    reli- 
gion,  146.     Perfecutes  the  Reformers,  iL     Invites 
Charles  to  England  on  his  refignation  and  paflage  to 
Spain,  which  he  declines,  232.      Is  engaged  by  Phi- 
lip to  afljft  him  in  his  war  againft  France,  243.     Le- 
vies money  by  her  prerogative  to  carry  on  the  war,  ib. 
Her  neglect  in  the  fecurity  of  Calais,   264.     Calais 
invefled  and  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guife,  265.  Dies, 
290. 
Mary,  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  fuceeeds  to 
the  crown  an  infant,  III,  245.     Is  contracted  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  440.     Is  educated  at  the  court 
of  France,  IV.  31.  271.     The  marriage  completed, 
ib.     Aflumes  the  title  and  arms  of  England  on  the 
death  of  Mary,  293. 
Matthias,  John,  a  baker,  becomes  a  leader  of  the  Ana- 
baptifts  at  Munfter,    III.  74.     Seizes  the  city,   and 
cftablifhes   a  new  form    of  government  there,   75. 
Repulfes  the  Bidiop  of  Muniter,   78.     Is  killed,  tb. 
See  Boccold  and  Anabnpti,  rs, 
Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  his  motives  for  not  acceding 
to    the   Protellant    league   of  Smalkalde,   III.   255. 
C  c  4  Marches. 
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Marches  to  the  afllflance  of  Ferdinand  in  Hungary, 
256.  His  difference  with  his  coufin  the  Eledlor,  257. 
His  conduct  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  292.  Joins  the 
Emperor  againfl:  the  Proteflants,  337.     His  motives, 

353.  His  infidious  conduct  towards  the   Elector, 

354.  Seizes  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  358.  Saxony 
recovered  by  the  Ele£tor,  366.     His  ineffectual  en- 
deavours to  reduce  Wittemberg  for  the   Emperor, 
408.     Obtains  poffeffion  of  the  electorate,  414.     Is 
formally  invefted  at  the  diet  of  Augfburg,  447. ■    Be- 
comes diffatisfied  with  the  Emperor,  IV.  10.     His 
motives  to  difcoatent  explained,   11.     His  addrefs 
and  caution  in  his  conduct,  13.     Enfcfrces  the  In- 
terim in  his  territories,  14.      Makes,    neverthelefs, 
profeflions  of  his  attachment  to  the  Reformation,  1 5. 
Undertakes  to  reduce  Magdeburg  to  fubmit  to  the 
Ifiterimy  16.     Protefbs  agauifl  the  council  of  Trent, 
17.      Is  commiffioned  by  the   Emperor  to    reduce 
Magdeburg,   19.       Joins  George    of   Mecklenburg 
before  Magdeburg,  ^6.     The  city  capitulates,  39. 
Begins    to  intrigue  with    Count  Mahsfeldt,  ib.     Is 
elected  Burgrave  of  Magdeburg,  40.    Difmiffes  his 
troops,  43.     His  addrefs  in  amufingthe  Emperor, 
43.     Makes  an  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  France, 
to  make  war  on  the  Emperor,  53.     Makes  a  formal 
requifition  of  the  Landgrave's  liberty,  §6.       Joins 
his  troops,  and  publiflies  a  manifefto,  6^.     Takes 
pofleffion  of    Augfburg  and  other  cities,  66.     An 
ineffectual  negociation  with  Charles,  67.     Defeats 
a  body  of   the   Emperor's  troops,   70.     Takes  the 
caftle  of  Ehrenburg,  ih.     Is  retarded  by  a  mutiny  in 
his  troops,    71.      Enters    Infpruck,    and   narrowly 
miffes  taking  Charles,   72.     A  negociation  between 
him  and  Ferdinand,  82.     Befieges  Francfort  on  the 
Main,  89.     His  inducements  to  an  accommodation, 
91.     Signs  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  at  Paffau,  il'. 
Reflections     on    his     conduCt    in    this    war,    92. 
Marches  into  Hungary  to    oppofe  the  Turks,  97. 
Is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  league  againft  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  119.     Defeats  Albert,  but  is  killed 

in 
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in  the  battle,   120.     His  chara£l:er,  121.     Is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Auguftus,  123. 
JMaximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany,  claims  the  regency 
of  Caftile  on  his  fon  Philip's  death,  II.  19.     Is  fup- 
ported  in    his  claim    by    Don  John    Manuel,    20. 
Lofesit,  22.     Obtains  the  government  of  the  Low- 
Countries    by  the  death  of  Philip,  36.      Appoints 
William  de  Croy,  Lord  of  Chievres,  to  fuperintend 
the  education  of  his  grandfon  Charles,  27.     Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  France  and  Venice,  50.     Dies, 
62.     State  of  Europe  at  this  period,  ib.     His  en- 
deavours to  fecure  the  Imperial  crown  to  his  grand- 
fon Charles,  63.     How  obftrucled,  ib. 
Mecklenburg,  George  of,  invades  the  territories  of  Mag- 
deburg for  the  Emperor,  IV.  36.     Defeats  the  Mag- 
deburghers,  who  fally  out  on  him,  37.     Is  joined  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  aflumes  the  fupreme  com- 
mand, ib. 
jMedecino,  John  James.     See  Marignano. 
Medici,  Alexander,  reiloved  to  the  dominions  of  Flo- 
rence by  the  Emperor  Charles,  III.  41.     Is    aflafli- 
nated,  154. 
Medici,  Cardinal  de,  elected   Pope,   and  aflumes  the 

title  of  Clement  VIL  II    358.     See  Clemefit  VII. 
Medici,   Catherine  di,  is  married   to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, III.  67.      Is    conjectured,   by  the    Emperor 
Charles  V.  to  hsve  poifoned  the  Dauphin,  142. 
Jlledici,  Cofmo  de,  made  Duke  of  Florence,   III.  156. 
Is  fupported  by  the  Emperor,  and  defeats  the  parti- 
zans    of  Lorenzo,   157.     Aflerts  his   independency 
agahift   the  Emperor,  IV.  113.      Offers  to  reduce 
Siena  for  the  Emperor,    154.      Enters    into   a  war 
with  France,  15^.     See  Alarigtiano.     His  addrefs  ill 
procuring  the  inveftiture  of  Siena  from  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  258,     It  is  granted  to  him,  360. 
Medici,  Lorenzo  de,  afTalhnates  his  kinfman  Alexander, 
III.  155.     Flies,  ib.     Attempts    to  oppofe  Cofmo, 
but  is  defeated,  156. 
Medina  del  Campo,  the  Inhabitants  of,    refufe   to  let 
Fonfeca  take  the  military  (lores  there  for  the  fiege 
of  the  infurgents  in  Segovia,  II.  307.     The  town 
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almofl  burnt  by  Fonfeca,  208.  The  inhabitants  re« 
pulfe  him,  ib.  Surrenders  after  the  battle  of  Villa- 
far,  and  diflblution  of  the  Holy  Junta,  235. 

Melaticibon^  imbibes  the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther, 
II.  130.  Is  employed  to  drav/  up  a  confeffion  of 
faith  by  the  Proteftant  Princes  at  the  diet  of  Augf- 
burg,  III.  48.  Is  dejected  by  the  Emperor's  decree 
againfl;  the  Proteflants,  but  comforted  by  Luther, 
51.  Is  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis,  iii.  His 
conference  with  Eckius,  2io.  Is  prevailed  on  to 
favour  the  Interim  enforced  by  the  Emperor,  IV. 
14. 

Melitoy  Conde  de,  made  Viceroy  of  Valencia,  on  the 
departure  of  Charles  V.  for  Germany,  II.  86.  Ap- 
pointed to  command  the  troops  of  the  Nobles  againfl 
the  Germanada,  241.  Defeated  by  them  in  feveral 
actions,  ib.     Deftroys  the  aflbciation,  ib. 

MentZy  Archbifhop  of,  artfully  declares  before  the 
Emperor,  the  diet  of  Augfburg's  acceptance  of  the 
Intefiniy  without  being  author! fed  by  it,  III.  445. 

Mervillcy  a  Milanefe  gentleman,  employed  as  envoy 
from  Francis  I.  to  Francis  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan, 
his  fate,  III.  109. 

Melz,  feized  by  Montmorency  the  French  general, 
IV.  68.  The  Duke  of  Guife  made  governor  of,  103. 
Is  befieged  by  the  Emperor,  105.  Tlie  Emperor  de- 
fifts,  and  retires  in  a  diftrefled  condition,  109.  A 
fcheme  formed  by  Father  Leonard  to  betray  the  city 
to  the  Imperialifts,  167.  The  coufpiraoy  detedlcd 
by  the  Governor,  169.  Leonard  murdered  by  his 
monks,  and  his  aflbciates  executed,  171. 

Mezieresy  in  France,  befiegcd  by  the  Imperialifts,  II. 

179.  Gallant  defence  of,  by  the  Chevalier  Bayard, 

1 80.  The  fiege  raifed,  ib. 

Milan,  Marcchal  de  Foix,  appointed  to  be  the  French 
Governor  of,  II.  185.  His  character,  ib.  The 
Milanefe  alienated  from  the  French  by  his  oppref- 
fions,  ib.  Invaded  by  the  Ecclefialtical  troops  under 
Profper  Colonna,  187.  The  French  driven  out, 
189.  Opprefletl  by  the  Imperial  troops,  248.  In- 
vaded by  the  Ficnch,  256.     Wlio  are  driven  out  by 
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Colonna,  257.  The  Imperial  troops  there  mutiny 
for  pay,  but  are  appeafed  by  Morone,  264.  Aban^ 
doned  by  the  French  >  ih.  Over-run  again  by- 
Francis,  who  feizes  the  city,  286.  The  French 
retire  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  297.  The 
invefliture  of,  granted  to  Sforza,  311.  Taken  from 
him  and  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  321. 
Diforders  committed  by  the  Imperial  troops  there, 
345.  Oppreffive  meafures  of  Bourbon  to  fupply  his 
mutinous  troops,  357.  The  French  forces  there 
defeated  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  III.  27.  Is  again 
granted  by  the  Emperor  to  Sforza,  40.  Death  of 
Sforza,  121.  The  pretenllons  of  Francis  to  that 
dutchy,  ib.  Is  feized  by  the  Emperor,  122.  The 
Marquis  del  Guafto  appointed  Govenior,  140. 
MchacZi  battle  of,  between  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 

and  the  Hungarians,  II.  373. 
MoiiqJJit  orders,  enquiry  into  the  fundamental  principles 
of,  III.  191.     Peculiar  conftitution  of  the  order  of 
Jefuits,    193. 
Jlloncacloi    Don  Hugo  di,    the  Imperial  Ambaflador  at 
Rome,  his  intrigues  with  Cardinal  Colonna,  againft 
Pope  Clement,  II.  354.     Reduces  the  Pope  to  an 
accommodation,  355.     Is    defeated    and   killed    by- 
Andrew  Doria  in  a  naval  engagement  before  the  har- 
bour of  Naples,  III.  17. 
Monhu-y  is  fent  by  the  Count  d'Enguien  to  Francis  for 
perraifnon  to  give  battle  to  the  Marquis  del  Guafho, 
III.  268.     Obtains    his  fuit  by  his    fpirited   argu- 
ments,  269.     Commands  in  Siena  when  befieged 
by  the  Marquis  de  Marignano,  IV.  160.     His  vigo- 
rous defence,  ib.    Is  reduced  by  famine,  and  capitu- 
lates,  161. 
Monte  Alcino,  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Siena  retire 
thither  after  the  reduction  of  that  city  by  the  Flo- 
rentines, and  eftablilh  a  free  government  there,  IV. 
162. 
Montecticuliy  Count  of,  accufed  and  tortured  for  poifon- 
ing  the  Dauphin,  charges  the  Emperor  with  infti- 
gating  it,  III.  141. 

Mont^ 
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Montmorency,  Marechal,  his  character,  III.  133, 
Francis  adopts  his  plan  for  refifting  the  Emperor, 
an"^  commits  the  execution  to  him,  134.  His  pre- 
cautions, ib.  His  troops  defpife  his  conduft,  137, 
Obfervations  on  his  operations,  139.  Is  difgraced, 
239.  Conducls  the  army  of  Henry  II.  to  join 
ISlaurice  of  Saxony,  and  feizes  Metz,  IV.  68.  Dif- 
fuades  Henry  from  accepting  the  offet'ed  alliance 
with  Pope  Paul  IV.  197.  Commands  the  French 
arnay  againft  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  346.  Detaches 
D'Andelot  to  relieve  St.  Quintin,  ib.  Expofes  him- 
felf  imprudently  to  an  a£lipn,  and  is  defeated,  247. 
Is  taken  prifoner,  248.  Negociates  a  pe^ce  between 
Philip  and  Henry,  279.  Returns  to  France,  and  is 
highly  honoured  by  Henry,  280.  His  afllduity  in 
forwarding  the  negociations,  294.  His  expedient 
for    promoting  the   treaty    of   Chateau    Cambrefis, 
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Montpelier^   a  fruitlefs  conference  held    there  for  the 

reftitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  II.  60. 

Morone^  Jerome,  chancellor  of  Milan,  his  chara£ler, 
II.  185.  Retires  from  the  French  exactions  iq, 
Milan  to  Francis  Sforza,  ib.  His  intrigues,  how 
rendered  abortive,  186.  C)uiets  the  mutiny  of  the 
Imperial  troops  in  Milan,  264.  Is  difgulled  with 
the  behaviour  of  Charles,  311.  Intrigues  againft 
the  Emperor  with  Pefcara,  313.  Is  betrayed  to  the 
Emperor  by  Pefcara,  315.  Is  arrefled  at  his  vifit  to 
Pefcara,  317.  Is  fet  at  liberty  by  the  Duke  of  Bour-. 
bon,  and  becomes  his  confident,  357. 

Moiijon  in  France  taken  by  the  Imperialifts,  II.  179. 
Retaken  by  Francis,   180. 

Mulhaufe?i,  battle  of,  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  III.  404. 

Muleyy  Hafccn,  King  of  Tunis,  his  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  his  father  and  brothers,  III.  g^.  Is  ex- 
pelled by  Barbarofla,  96.  Engages  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  toreftorehim,  98.  Is  eftabliflied  again 
by  the  furrender  of  Tunis,  loc.  His  treaty  with 
Charles,  ib. 

Muncer^ 
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Muiicer,  Thomas,  a  difciple  of  Lufher,  dppofes  liini 
with  fanatical  notions,  II.  336.  Heads  the  infur- 
reftioii  of  the  peafants  in  Thuringia,  337.  His 
extravagant  fchemes,  iL  Is  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  339. 

MiitiJIer,  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Anabaptifts  in  that 
city,  III.  74.  The  city  feized  by  them,  75.  They 
eftabUfh  a  new  form  of  government  there,  ib.  Is 
called  Mount  Sion,  76.  The  bifliop  of,  repulfed 
by  them,  77.  Is  blockaded  by  the  bilhop,  82.  The 
city  taken,  83.     See  Anahaptijls. 

Murder^  the  prices  of  compofition  for,  by  the  Romifti 
clergy,   II.   140. 

Miijlaphat  the  declared  heir  to  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  is  inverted  with  the  adminiilration  of 
Diarbequir,  IV.  132.  His  father  rendered  jealous 
of  his  popularity,  by  the  arts  of  Roxaiana,  133,- 
Is  ftrangled  by  his  father's  order,  137.  His  only 
fon  murdered)  138. 

N 

Naples,  the  revenues  of,  mortgaged  by  Lannoy  to 
fupply  the  Emperor  in  his  exigencies,  II,  287.  In- 
vaded by  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
■291.  Invaded  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  359.  Treaty 
between  the  Pope  and  Lannoy  viceroy  of,  362. 
The  prince  of  Orange  retreats  thither  before  Lau 
tree,  III.  16.  Is  blockaded  by  Lautrec,  17.  Sea 
engagement  in  the  harbour  of,  between  Andrew 
Doria  and  Moncada,  ib.  Caufes  which  difappointed 
the  French  operations  againft,  18.  Doria  revolts, 
and  opens  the  communication  by  fea  again,  21. 
OppreiTed  by  the  Spanifh  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  becomes  diffafFefted  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  IV.  115.     Is  haraffed  by  a  Turkifh  fleet,  116. 

NaJfaUy  Count  of,  invades  Bouillon  at  the  head  of  the 
Imperialifts,  II.  179.  Invades  France,  takes  Mou- 
fon,  and  befieges  IVIezieres,  but  is  repulfed,  ib. 

Navarre,  the  kingdom  of,  unjuilly  acquired  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon,  IL  23.     D' Albert's  invafion  of, 
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defeated  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  45.  Its  caftles  dif» 
mantled,  except  Pampeluna,  which  Ximenes 
ftrengthens,  46.  Invaded  by  Francis  I.  in  the 
name  of  Henry  d' Albert,  175.  Reduced  by 
L'Efparre,  the  French  general,  ib.  The  French 
driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  and  L'Efparre  taken 
prifoner,  177. 
Netherlandsy  the  government  of,  firft  alTumed  by 
Charles  V.  II.  29.  The  Flemings  averfe  to  Charles's 
going  to  Spain,  51.  Invaded  by  Francis  I.  king 
of  France,  180.  A  truce  concluded  with,  by  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  III.  19.  Invaded  by  Francis 
again,  144.  A  fufpenfion  of  arms  there,  ib.  An 
infurreftion  at  Ghent,  173.  See  Ghent.  Is  once 
more  invaded  by  Francis,  250.  Refigned  by  the 
Emperor  to  1  's  fon  Philip,  IV.  208.  A  review  of 
the    alteration^    in,   during    the    fixteenth    century, 

333»  334-  ,       ,  , 

Niccy  a  truce  for  ten  years  concluded  there  between  the 

Emperor  and  Francis,  III.  151.      Befieged  by  the 

French  and  Turks,  254. 

Noyefiy  treaty  of,  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis.  I.  of. 
France,  II.  50.     The  terms  of  neglecled-by  Charles, 
90. 

Nuremburghy  the  city  of,  embraces  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, II.  269.  Diet  of,  particulars  of  Pope  Adrian's 
brief  to,  refpecl:ing  the  reformers,  270.  The  reply 
to,  271.  Propofes  a  general  council,  272.  Prefents 
a  lift  of  grievances  to  the  Pope,  273.  The  recefs, 
or  edift  of,  274.  This  diet  of  great  advantage  to 
the  reformers,  ib.  Proceedings  of  a  fecond  diet 
there,  277.  Recefs  of  the  diet,  278.  An  accom- 
modation agreed  to  there,  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  the  Proteftants,  III.  57. 

O 

Oratiy  and  other  places  in  Barbary,  annexed  to  the 

crown  of  CaRile,  by  Ximenes,  II.  23. 
Orangey  Philibert  de  Chalons,   Prince  of,    general  of 

the  Imperial  army  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
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Bourbon,  takes  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Pope 
Clement  VII,  prifoner,  II.  371.  Retires  to  Naples 
on  the  approach  of  Lautrec,  III.  16.  Takes  his 
fucceflbr,  the  Marquis  de  Saluces,  prifoner  at  Averfa, 

OrleaiiSy  Duke  of,  delivered  up  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  with  the  Dauphin,  as  holtages  for  the 
performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  II.  329.  Is 
married  to  Catherine  di  Medici,  III.  67.  Becomes 
Dauphin  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  142.  See 
Dauphin. 

•  Duke  of,  brother  to  the  former,  commands  the 

army  appointed  by  Francis  I.  for  the  invafion  of  Lux- 
embourg, III.  240.  Is  prompted  by  envy  to  aban- 
don his  conquefts,  and  join  his  brother  the  Dauphin 
in  Roufillon,  241.     Dies,  296. 


Pacheco,  Donna  Maria,  wife  to  Don  John  de  Padilla, 
her  artful  fcheme  to  raife  money  to  fupply  the  army 
of  the  Holy  Junta,  II.  227.  Her  hufband  taken 
prifoner  and  executed,  283.  His  letter  to  her,  ib. 
Note.  Raifes  forces  to  revenge  his  death,  337.  Is 
reduced,  and  retires  to  Portugal,  238. 

Padillay  Don  John  de,  his  family  and  character,  II. 
204.  Heads  the  infurre£lion  at  Toledo,  ib.  Routs 
the  troops  under  Ronquillo,  207.  Calls  a  conven- 
tion of  the  malcontents  at  Avila,  211.  Forms  the 
confederacy  called  the  Holy  Junta,  ib.  Difclaims 
Adrian's  authority,  212.  Gets  poffefTion  of  Queen 
Joanna,  ib.  Removes  the  Holy  Junta  to  Torde- 
fillas,  the  place  of  her  refidence,  213.  Sent  with 
troops  to  Valladolid,  and  deprives  Adrian  of  all  power 
of  government,  214.  Is  fuperfedcd  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Junta,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Giron, 
223.  Is  appointed  commander  at  the  refignation  of 
Giron,  226.  His  army  fupplied  with  money  by 
an  expedient  of  his  wife,  227.  Befieges  Torrelo- 
baton,  230.  Takes  and  plunders  it,  ib.  Concludes 
a  truce  with  the  nobles,  23 1 .  Is  wounded  and  taken 
4  prifoner 
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|)rifoner  in  an  a£llon  wirh  the  Conde  de  Haro,  235* 
Is  put  to  death,  233.  His  letter  to  his  wife,  ib^ 
Note.     His  letter  to  the  city  of  Toledo,  234.  Noie. 

Palntbiate,  the  Reformation  eftablifhed  there  by  the 
Ele£lor  Frederick,  III.  299. 

Palatmt'y  Count,  ambaflador  from  tlie  diet  at  Francfort^ 
brings  Charles  V.  the  offer  of  the  Imperial  Crown, 
which  he  accepts,  II.   80. 

Panipetiaiay  caftle  of,  in  Navarre,  its  fortifications 
llrengthened  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  IL  46.  Taken 
by  L'Efparre,  the  French  general,  for  Henry  D' Al- 
bert, 177.     Retaken  by  the  French,  ib. 

Papacy^  how  liable  to  be  affedted  by  the  difpofal  of  the 
Imperial  crown,  II.  71. 

Paraguay^  a  fovercignty  eflabliflied  there  by  the  order 
of  Jefuits,  III.  204.  The  inhabitants  of,  civilized 
by  them,  ib.  Precautions  ufed  by  the  Jefuits  to 
pveferve  the  independency  of  their  empire  there,  205* 

Paris,  a  decree  publifhed  by  the  univerfity  of,  againft 
Martin  Luther  the  Reformer,  II.  166.  A  decree 
of  the  parliament  of,  publiflied  againft  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  III.  143. 

Parma,  the  dutchy  of,  confirmed  to  0<2:aVio  Farnefe^ 
by  Pope  Julius  III.  IV.  29.  Is  attacked  by  ^tha. 
Imperialifts,and  fuccefsful]yprote6led  by  the  French, 
32. 

PaJfaUi  a  treaty  concluded  there  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  IV.  91.  Re- 
fledlions  on  this  peace,  i.nd  the  condu61:  of  Maurice, 
92. 

Pavia,  befieged  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  II.  288. 
Vigoroufly  defended  by  Antonio  dc  Leyva,  289. 
Battle  of,  between  Francis  and  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, 294.     The  Imperial  troops  in  that  city  mutiny, 

305- 
Paul  111.  Pope,  ele£led.  III.  71.     His  charafter,  ib. 

Propofes  a  general  council  to  be  held  at  Mantua,  88. 

Negociates    perfonally    between  the    Empei'or  and 

Francis,  149.  Iflues  a  bull  for  a  council  at  Mantua, 

161.     Prorogues  and  transfers  it  to  Vicenza,  163. 

A  partial  reformation  of  abufes  by,  164.     Summons 
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the  council  of  Trent,  258.  Prorogues  itj  259. 
Summons  it  again,  287.  Grants  the  dutchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia  to  his  illegitimate  fon,  396. 
Deprives  and  excommuiiicatcs  the  ele£loral  bilhop 
of  Cologne,  318.  PrefTes  the  Emperor  to  declare 
againR  the  Proteftants,  319.  Concludes  an  alli- 
ance with  him  againft  the  Proteftants,  325.  Indif- 
creetly  publifiies  this  treaty,  326.  His  troops  join 
the  Emperor,  345.  Recals  them,  368.  Removes 
the  council  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  433.  Refufes 
the  Emperor's  requeft  to  carry  the  council  back  to 
Trent,  434.  His  refentment  againft  the  Emperor 
for  the  murder  of  his  fon  Cardinal  Farnefe,  436. 
Is  petitioned  by  the  diet  of  Augfburg  for  the  return 
of  the  council  to  Trent,  439.  Eludes  the  comply- 
ing with  this  requeft,  441.  His  fentiments  of  the 
Interim,  publiftied  by  Charles,  450.  DifmifTes  the 
council  of  Bologna,  456.  Annexes  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia to  the  Holy  See,  IV.  2.  Dies,  3.  The 
manner  of  his  death  inquired  into,  4. 
Paul  IV.  Pope,  elected,  IV.  189.  His  charaGer  and 
hiftory,  190.  Founds  the  order  of  Theatines,  191. 
Is  the  principal  occafion  of  eftabiifhing  the  Inquifi- 
tion  in  the  Papal  territories,  192.  Lays  afide  his 
aufterity  on  his  election,  193.  His  partiality  to  his 
nephews,  ib.  Is  alienated  from  the  Emperor  by 
his  nephews,  196.  Makes  overtures  to  an  alliance 
with  France,  ib.  Is  enraged  by  the  recefs  of  the 
diet  of  Augfburg,  199.  Signs  a  treaty  with  France, 
202.  Is  included  in  the  truce  for  five  years,  con- 
cluded between  the  Emperor  and  Henry,  216.  His 
infidious  artifices  to  defeat  this  truce,  219.  Ab- 
folves  Henry  from  his  oath,  and  concludes  a  new 
treaty  with  him,  222.  His  violent  proceedings 
againft  Philip,  now  King  of  Spain,  223.  The 
Compagna  Romana  feized  by  the  Duke  d'AIva, 
226.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Alva,  227.  Con- 
traft  between  his  condudt  and  that  of  Charles,  235. 
Renews  his  hoftilities  againft  Philip,  237.  Is  un- 
provided for  military  operations,  238.  Is  reduced 
to  make  peace  with  Philip,  by  the  recal  of  the  Duks 
Vol.  IV,  D  d  ©f 
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of  Guife  after  the  defeat  of  St.  Quintln,  256.  Re- 
ceives an  ambailador  froni  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
to  notify  his  eleclion,  but  refufes  to  fee  him,  or  to 
acknowledge  the  Emperor,  257.  Dies,  302. 
Pnidiny  a  French  officer,  fent  ambaflador  from  Francis 
I.  to  Sultan  Solyman,  III.  248.  His  fuccefsful  ne- 
gociations  at  the  Porte,  ih. 
Pembroke.,  Earl  of,  fent  by  Queen  Mary  of  England  with 
a  body  of  men  to  join  the  Spanifli  army  in  the  Low 
Countries,  IV.  243. 
Perpigjiafj^  the  capital  of  Roufillon,  befieged  by  tlie 
Dauphin  of  France,  III.  240.  The  fiege  raifed, 
241. 
Pefcm-a^  jVIarquis  de,  takes  Milan  by  afTault,  II.  190 
Drives  Bonnivet  back  to  France,  265.  His  gene- 
rous care  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  266.  Commands 
in  the  invafion  or  Provence,  281.  Befieges  Mar- 
feilles,  ib.  His  army  retires  towards  Italy,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  French  troops,  282.  Refigns- 
Milan  to  the  French,  286.  Prevails  on  the  Spanifh 
troops  not  to  murmur  at  prefent  for  their  pay,  287, 
Contributes  to  the  defeat  of  Francis  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  295.  Is  difgufted  at  Francis  being  taken  to 
Spain  without  his  concurrence,  312.  His  refent- 
ment  inflamed  by  Morone,  314.  Betrays  Morone's 
defigns  to  the  Emperor,  316.  Arrells  Morone,  317. 
Die?,  321. 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Auflria,  and  father  of  Charles  V. 
vifits  Spainy  with  his  wife  Joanna,  IL  3.  Does 
homage  by  the  way  to  Lewis  XII.  of  France  for  the 
earldom  of  Flanders,  ib.  His  title  to  tlie  crown  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Cortes,  ib.  Is  difgufted  with  the 
formality  of  the  tSpanifli  court,  4.  Ferdinand  be- 
comes jealous  of  his  power,  ib.  Slights  his  wife,  ib. 
His  abrupt  departure  from  Spain,  5.  P.ilTcs  through 
France,  and  enters  into  a  treaty  with  Lewis,  6.  His 
fentiments  on  Ferdinand's  obtaining  the  regency  of 
Caftile,  9.  Requires  Ferdinand  to  retire  to  Ara- 
gon,  and  refign  his  regency  of  Caftile,  10.  Ti»e 
regency  of  CalLilc  veRed  jointly  in  him,  Ferdinand, 
7H\d  Joanna,  by  the  treaty  of  Salamanca,  14.     Sets 
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out  for  Spain,  and  is  driven  on  the  coafl  of  England, 
where  he  is  detained  three  months  by  Henry  VII. 
15.     Arrives  at  Corunna,  ib.     The  Caftilian  nobi- 
lity declare  openly  for  him,  ib.     Ferdinand  refigns 
the  regency  of  Caflile   to  him,  16.     Interview  be- 
tween   them,  ib.     Acknowledged    King   of  Caflile 
by  the   Cortes,  17.     Dies,  ib.     Joanna's  extraordi- 
nary   conduct    in    regard    to    his    body,     18.     See 
Joanna. 
Philip,  Prince,  fon  to   the    Emperor    Charles  V.  his 
right  of  fuccelTion  recognized  by  the  Cortes  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Valencia,  III.  2^3.     Is   acknowledged  by 
the  States  of  the  Netherlands,  458.     His  deport- 
ment difgufls  the   Flemings,   459.     His  chara£ler, 
IV.  26.     Is  married  to  Mary  Qu^een  of   England, 
142,  145.     The  Englifh  parliament  jealous  of  him, 
148.    His  father  refigns  his  hereditary  dominions  to 
him,  202.     Is  called  by  his  father  out  of  England, 
208.     The    ceremony    of    invefting  him,    ib.     His 
father's  addrefs  to  him,  311.    Commiffions  Cardinal 
Granvelle  to  addrefs  the  affembly  in  his  name,  212. 
Mary  Qu^een  Dowager  of  Hungary  refigns  her  re- 
gency, 213.     The  dominions  of  Spain  refigned  to 
him,  ib.    His  unpolitenefs  to  the  French  ambalTador 
Coligni,   217.  Note.     The  Pope's  violent  proceed- 
ings   againft   him,   223.     His  fcruples    concerning 
commencing  hoftilities  againft  the  Pope,  225.     His 
ungrateful   negleft   in  paying   his  father's  penfion, 
233.     The  Pope  renews  hoftilities  againft  him,  237. 
Aflembles  an   army  in  the   Low-Countries  againft: 
.    France,  241.     Goes  over  to  England  to  engage  that 
kingdom    in   the  war,  //'.     Vifits  the   camp   at  St. 
Quintin,    after    the    victory,     250.     Oppofes    the 
fcheme  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  orders  the  fiege 
of  St.  Quintin  to  be  profecuted,  251.     St.  Quintin 
taken  by   aflault,   252.     The    fmall  advantages  he 
reaped  by  thefe  fuccefles,  254.     Builds  the  Efcurial 
in  memory  of  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  ib.     Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  the  Pope,  256.     Reftores  Pla- 
centia  to  0£lavio  Farnefe,  257.     Grants  the  invef- 
titure  of  Siena  to  Cofmo  di  Medici,  260.  Enters  into 
D  d  a  negoci- 
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negocbtions  for  peace  with  his  prifoner  Monttno-* 
rcncy>  279.  Death  of  Queen  Mary,  290.  Ad- 
drefles  her  fucceflbr  EUzabeth  for  marriage,  291. 
Elizabeth's  motives  for  rejecting  him,  293.  Her 
evafive  anfwer  to  him,  294.  Supplants  his  fon  Don 
Carlos,  and  marries  Henry's  daughter  Elizabeth, 
298.  Articles  of  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambrefis, 
299. 

Philibert^  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy.     See  Zavoy. 

Philltpino^  nephew  to  Andrew  Doria,  defeats  Moncada, 
in  a  fea-engagement  before  the  harbour  of  Naples, 
HI.   17. 

Tiadena^  Marquis  de,  invades  Tranfylvania  for  Fer- 
dinand, IV.  47.  Mifreprefents  Cardinal  Martinuzzi 
to  Ferdinand,  and  obtains  a  commiffion  to  aflaffinate 
him,  51.     Is  forced  to  abandon  Tranfylvania,  128. 

PicarJ-j,  invaded  by  Henry  Mil.  II.  199.  Henry 
forced  by  the  Duke  de  Vendome  to  retire,  200. 
Invaded  again  under  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  261. 
Who  penetrates  almoll  to  Paris,  but  is  driven  back, 
261,  262.  Ineffectual  invafion  by  the  Impsrialifts, 
III.   140. 

Placciitla,  the  dutchy  of,  granted  together  with  that 
of  Parma  by  Pope  Paul  IK.  to  his  natural  fon.  Car- 
dinal Farnefe,  III.  296.  Farnefe  aff.^.ffmated  there, 
435.  Is  taken  poffellion  of  by  the  Imperial  troops, 
476.  Reftored  to  Otlavio  Farnefe,  by  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  IV.  257. 

PoU'i  Cardinal,  arrives  in  England  with  a  legating 
commiffion,  IV.  146.  Endeavours  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France, 
without  fuccefs,  172.  Is  recalled  from  the  court  of 
England  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  237. 

PrngKe^  its  privileges  abridged  by  Ferdinand  King  of 
Bohemia,  III.  429. 

Pri;itj;ig,  its  effecls  on  the  progrcfs  of  the  Reformation, 

II.   153. 
Protr/IaiitSy  the  derivation  of  the  name,   III.  45.     Of 
whom  they  originally  confiilcd,  ib.     A  fcvere  decree 
publilhed  againft  them  by  tlic  Emperor,  49.      They 
enter  into  a  league,    50.     bee  Sinalkalde.     Renew 
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tlieir  league  and  apply  to  Francis  King  of  France, 
and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  for  protection,  54. 
Are  fecretly  encouraged  by  Francis,  55.  Receive  a 
fupply  of  money  from  Henry,  56.  Terms  of  the 
pacification  agreed  to  between  them  and  the  Em- 
pero-r  at  Nuremburg,  57.  AfTift  the  Emperor  againll: 
tlie  Turks,  59.  Their  negociations  with  the  Pope, 
relative  to  a  general  council,  61.  Renew  the  league 
of  Smalkalde  for  ten  years,  89.  The  motives  for 
refufiKg  to  affill  the  King  of  France  againft  the  Em- 
peror, 113.  Refufe  to  acknowledge  the  council 
fummoned  by  the  Pope  at  Mantua,  162.  A  con- 
ference between  their  principal  divines  and  a  depu- 
tation of  Catholics  at  Ratillion,  210.  This  con- 
ference how  rendered  fruitlefs,  212.  Obtain  a  pri- 
vate grant  from  Charles  in  their  favour,  214.  Drive 
the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  from  his  dominions,  260. 
All  rigorous  edicts  againft  them  fufpended  by  a  recefs 
of  the  diet  of  Spires,  264.  Their  remonllrances  to 
Ferdinand  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  290.  Their  in- 
flexible adherence  to  the  recefs  of  Spires,  ib.  Dif- 
claim  all  conne6tion  with  the  council  of  Trent,  291. 
Are  flrengthened  by  the  accellion  of  Frederick  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  299.  Are  alarmed  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  Emperor,  303,  324.  The  Emperor  leagues 
v/ith  the  Pope  againil  them,  326.  Prepare  to  refiffc 
the  Emperor,  331.  Levy  an  army,  335.  The 
operations  of  the  army  diftra(2:ed  by  the  joint  com- 
manders, 343.  The  army  difperfed,  361.  The 
Ele£l:or  of  Saxony  reduced,  405.  The  Landgrave 
deceived  by  treaty,  and  confined,  420,  421.  l^ie 
Emperor's  cruel  treatment  of  him,  426.  The  Inte- 
rim,  a  fyftem  of  theology  recommended  by  the  Em- 
peror to  the  diet  at  Augiburg,  445.  Are  promifed 
protection  by  the  Emperor  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  IV.  20.  The  Emperor  proceeds  rigoroufly 
againll  them.,  34.  Their  deputies  obtain  a  fafe-con- 
duct  from  the  Emperor,  but  are  refufed  by  the  coun- 
cil, 44.  Maurice  of  Saxony  raifes  an  army  in  their 
caufe,  63.  See  ALmrice  Treaty  of  Pafliiu,  91. 
'J?he  Proteftant  Princes  again  unite  to  ilrengthen  the 
D  d  3  Pro^ 
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Proteftant  interefl,  179.  Recefs  of  the  diet  of  Augf- 
burg  on  the  fubjecl  of  religion,  181.  "Why  originally 
averfe  to  the  principles  of  toleration,  1 86. 

Provence^  is  laid  wade  by  the  Marefchal  Montmorency 
on  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  III.  134. 
Is  entered  by  the  Emperor,  135.  The  difaftrous 
retreat  of  the  Emperor  from,   1^8. 

Friijfiay  when  conquered  by  the  Teutonic  order,  II. 
341.  Is  ere£led  into  a  dutchy,  and  finally  into  a 
kingdom,  and  enjoyed  by  the  houf^  of  Branden- 
burg, 342. 

R 

Ratt/boHy  a  conference  between  a  deputation  of  Pro- 
teftant  and  Catholic  divines,  before  the  Emperor 
and  diet  there,  III.  210.  This  conference  how 
rendered  fruitlefs,  212.  A  diet  opened  there  by  the 
Emperor,  321.  The  Catholic  members  of,  aflert 
the  authority  of  the  council  of  Trent,  323.     The 

,  Proteftants  prefent  a  memorial  againfl  it,  ib.  The 
Proteltant  deputies  retire,  325. 

Reformation  in  religion,  the  rife  of,  explained,  II.  104. 
The  diet  at  Worms  called  by  Charles,  V.  to  check 
the  progrefs  of,  ib.  Account  of  Martin  Luther,''the 
Reformer,  icp.  Beginning  of,  in  Switzerland  by 
Zuinglius,  125.  State  of,  in  Germany,  at  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles  V.  1 39.  Reilefticns  on  the  condudl 
of  the  court  of  Rome  towards  Luther,  130.  And  on 
Luther's  conduft,  132.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe? 
which  contributed  to  the  progrefs  of,  134.  Obfer- 
vations  on  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  and 
Julius  II.  136.  The  immoral  lives  of  the  Romifh 
clergy,  137.  The  progrefs  of,  favoured  by  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  153.  And  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, 154.  The  great  progrefi^  of,  in  Germany, 
269.  Advantages  derived  to,  from  the  diet  at  Nu- 
remburg,  274.  Its  tendency  in  favour  of  civil 
liberty,  335.  The  diiTenfions  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  favourable  to,  375.  The  great  fpreaJ 
pf,    among  the   German    Princes,    III.    42.      The 

confef- 
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cenfeffion  of  Augfburg  drawn  up  by  Mehmclhon, 
4^8-  Caufes  which  led  to  that  of  England,  67. 
The  excefles  it  gave  rife  to,  71.  See  FroteJlantSy 
Maiiricey  and  Smalkalcte.  Is  edabliOied  in  Saxony, 
167.  The  great  alteration  ©ccafioned  by,  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  I V^.  320.  Contributed  to  improve 
both  the  morals  and  learning  of  the  Romifli  church, 
325. 

^^gg^^i  in^-efted  by  the  French,  who  are  repulfed  by 
the  governor  Guicciardini  the  hiftorian,   II.  186. 

Remonjlrance  of  grievances  drawn  up  by  the  Holy  Junta, 
the  particulars  of,  IL  216,  217.     Remarks  on,  221. 

Reverfe^  a  deed  fo  caUed,  figued  by  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand on  being  elefted  King  of  Boliemia,  II.  374. 

Rhegglo^  plundered  and  burnt  by  Barbaroffa,  III.  1^^. 

Rhodes^  the  ifiand  of,  befieged  by  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, 11.  201.  Taken  by  him,  202.  The  ifiand 
of  Malta  granted  to  the  knights  of,  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  ih. 

RichlieUi  Cardinal,  his  remarks  on  De  Retz's  hiflory 
of  Fiefco's  confpiracy.  III.  384.     Note. 

Rlncon^  the  French  ambaflador  at  the  Porte,  the  mo- 
tives of  his  return  to  France,  III.  235.  Is  murdered 
in  his  journey  back  to  Conflantinople,  by  order  of 
the  imperial  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  236. 

Roiney  refieclions  on  the  conduft  of  the  court  of,  re- 
fpefting  the  proceedings  againft  INIartin  Luther,  II. 
131.  The  exorbitant  wealth  of  the  church  of,  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation,  141.  Venality  of,  150. 
Mow  it  drained  other  countries  of  tlieir  wealth,  151. 
The  city  feized  by  Cardinal  Colonna,  and  Pope 
Clement  VII.  befieged  in  the  cafile  of  St.  Angelo, 
354.  The  city  taken  by  the  Imperialills,  and  Bour- 
bon killed,  355.  Is  plundered,  ib.  The  great  re- 
volution in  the  court  of,  during  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, III.  328.  How  affefted  by  tiic  revolt  of  Lu- 
ther,  329.     The  fpirit  of  its  government  changed 

by,  3.33. 

Roiiquillo,  fent  by  Cardinal  Adrian  with  troops  to  fup- 
prefs  the  infurreclion  in  Segovia,  II.  207.  Is  routed 
by  the  infurgents,  ib. 

P  d  4  Rovcrej 
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Rovere,  Francefco  Maria  de,  reftored  to  his  dutchy  of 
Urbino  by  Pope  Adrian,  II.  246. 

Roxalanay  a  Ruirian  captive,  becomes  the  favourite 
miftrefs  of  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  IV. 
129.  Her  only  daughter  married  to  Ruftan  the 
Grand  Vizier,  130.  Procures  herfclf  to  be  declared 
a  free  woman  by  the  Sultan,  131.  Is  formally  mar- 
ried to  him,  ib.  Renders  Solyman  jealous  of  the 
virtues  of  his  fon  Muftapha,  132.  Muftaphailran- 
gled,  137.  _ 

Rujhnj  Grand  Vizier  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  is 
married  to  his  daughter  by  Roxalana,  IV.  130. 
Enters  into  Roxalana's  fcheme  to  ruin  Solyman's 
fon  Muflapha,  ib.  Is  fent  with  an  army  to  deftroy 
him,  135.  Draws  Solyman  to  the  army  by  falfe 
reports,  ib. 


Salawanca,  treaty  of,  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
and  his  fon-in-law  Philip,    II.  14. 

Sii/erfw,  Prince  of,  heads  the  difaffecled  Neapolitans, 
againft  the  oppreflions  of  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de 
'^I'oledo,  IV.  115.  Solicits  aid  from  Henry  II.  of 
France,  who  inftigates  the  Turks  to  invade  Naples, 
ib. 

Sa/uces,  Marquis  de,  fucceeds  Lautrec  in  the  command 
of  the  French  army  before  Naples,  Ilf.  23.  Retires 
to  Averfa,  where  he  is  taken  prifoner  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  ib.  Betrays  his  charge  in  Piedmont, 
132. 

Saftcerre,  Count  de,  defends  St.  Dificre  againil  the 
Emperor  Charles,  III.  273.  Is  deceived  into  a  fur- 
render  by  the  Cardinal  Granvelle,  275. 

Snuvagey  a  Fleming,  made  chancellor  of  Caftile  by 
Charles,  on  the  death  of  Ximenes,  II.  58.  His  ex- 
tortions, ib. 

Savcna,  is  fortified,  and  iti  harbour  cleared  by  the 
French,   to  favour  its   rivalfliip    with    Genoa,  III. 
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Savoy,  Charles  Duke  of,  marries  Beatrix  of  Portugn!, 
filler  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  III.  115.  The 
caufe  of  Francis's  dijpleafure  againft  him,  ?7;.  His 
territories  over-run  by  tlie  French  troops,  116. 
Geneva  recovers  its  liberty,  117.  His  fituatlon  by 
the  truce  at  Nice,  between  the  Emperor  and  Fran- 
cis, 152.  Is  befieged  at  Nice,  by  the  French  and 
Turks,  253. 

► Emanuel  Philibert,    Duke    of,    appointed    by 

Philip  of  Spain  to  command  his  army  in  the  Low- 
Countries,   IV.   243.      Invefts    St.    Quintiii,    244. 
Defeats  D'Andelot  in  an  endeavour  to  join  the  gar- 
rifon,  246.  But  does  not  hinder  him  from  entering 
the   town,    247.     Defeats  the  conftable    Montmo- 
rency, and  takes  him  prifoner,  248.     Is  gracioudy 
vifited  in  the  camp  by  Philip,  250.     Takes  St.  Qu^in- 
tin  by  aflault,  252.     vVlhfts  Montmorency  in  nego- 
ciating    peace    between    Philip    and  Henry,    280. 
Marries  Henry's  filter  Elizabeth,  299.301. 
^axony,  Elector  of,  appointed  joint  commander  of  the 
army  of  the  Proteftant  league,  with  the  Landgrave 
of   Hefle,  III.  343.     Their  characters  compared,  i/;. 
Oppofes  the  Landgrave's  intention  of  giving  battle 
(o  the  Emperor,    348.      His   eleftorate   feized   by 
Maurice,  358.  The  army  of  the  league  difperfe,  361. 
Recovers  Saxony,  ^66.     Is  amufed  by  Maurice  with 
a  negociation,  ih.     Raifes  an  army  to  defend  him- 
felf  again  ft  the  Emperor,  399.     Is  irrcfolute  in  his 
meafures,  400.     Charles  pafles  the  Elbe,  iL     Is  at- 
tacked by  the  Imperialifts,  404.     Is  taken  prifoner 
and  harlhly  received  by  the  Emperor,  405.      Is  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  court-marti;d,  409.     His  re- 
folutlon  on  the  occafion,  411.     Is  induced  by  regard 
to  his  family  to  furrender  his  ele£lorate,  413.     Re^- 
fufes  the  Emperor's  defire  of  his  approving  the  Inte- 
rim, 4.^0.     The  rigour  of  his  confinement  increafed, 
451.     Is  carried  by  the  Emperor  v/ith  him  into  the 
Netherlands,  456.     Is  rclealcd  by  the  Emperor  on 
Maurice's  taking  arms  againft  him,    but  choofes  to 
continue  with  the  Emperor,  IV.  73.     Obtains  his 
Jiberty  after  the  treaty  of  Paflau,  99. 

Saxo'jy, 
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Saxony,  George  Duke  of,  an  enemy  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, III.  167.     His  death  an  advantage  to  the  Re- 
formation, ib.     The  Proteftant  religion   eftabUfhed 
by  Henry  Duke  of,  ib.     Henry   is    fucceeded    by 
his  fon  Maurice,  255.     His  motives  for  not  acceding 
to    the  league  of  Smalkalde,  ib.      Marches  to  the 
alullance    of  Ferdinand  in    Hungary,  256.     Joins 
the  Emperor  againll  the  Protellants,  336.  354.     See 
Maurice. 
Schertcl,  Sebaftian,  a  commander  in  the  army  of  the 
Proteftant  league,  his  vigorous   commencement   of 
hoftilities.   III.  341.     Is  injudicioufly  recalled,  343. 
Is  expelled  from  Augiburg  on  the  difperfion  of  the 
Proteftant  army,  363. 
Bcotlandi   James   V.  of,  married   to  Mary  of   Guife, 
duchefs-dowager  of  Longueville,  III.  159.     Death 
of  James  and  accefiion  of  his  infant  daughter  Mary, 
24<5.     !Mary  contra£led  to  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
438.       The   marriage  celebrated,  IV.  271.     Mary 
aflumes  the  title  and  arms  of  England  on  the  death 
of  Mary  of  England,   293.     Included  in  the  treaty 
of  Chateau  Cambrells,  298.     Alteration  in  tlie  con- 
duct of  England  toward,  318. 
Secls'in  religion,  reflections  on  the  origin  of.  III.  71, 
^egovia,  an  infurrection  there,  on  account  of  their  re- 
prefentative  Tordefiilas  voting  for  the   donative  to 
Charles  V.  II.  204.     Is  killed  by  the  populace,  205. 
The  infurgents  thepc  defeat  Ronquillo,  fent  to  fup- 
prefs  them  by  Cardinal  Adrian,  206.     Surrenders 
after  the  battle  of  Villalar,  235. 
Sclim  II.  Sultan,  extirpates  the  Mamalukes,  and  adds 
Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  empire,  11.  65.     Conlidered 
as  formidable  to  the  European  powers,  ib. 
Sforza^  obtains  of  Charles  V.  the  inveiliture  of  INIilan, 
11.312.     Forfeits  the  dutcliy,  by  his  intrigues  with 
Morone,  317.     Joins  in  a  league  againft  Charles  for 
the  recovery  of  Milan,  345.     Is  forced  to  furrender 
Milan  to  the  Imperialills,    352.      Obtains  again  of 
the  Emperor  the  invcftiture  of  Milan,  III.  40.     En- 
ters into  a  private  trcntv  with  Francis,  10^.     Mer-? 

vcillo. 
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veillc,  Francis's  envoy,  executed  for  murder,   no.. 
Dies  121. 

Slenay  the  inhabitants  of,  implore  the  afliftance  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  to  defend  them  againfh  their 
nobles,  IV.  113.  The  Imperial  troops  endeavour 
to  enflave  them,  ib.  Regain  pofleffion  of  their  city, 
114.  Repulfe  an  attack  of  the  Germans,  1 27.  Are 
befieged  by  the  Marquis  tie  Mnrignano,  159.  The 
commander  Monluc  repulfes  the  aflauks  vigoroufly, 
160.  The  town  reduced  by  famine,  161.  Num- 
bers of  the  citizens  retire,  and  eilablifh  a  free  go- 
vernment at  Monte  Alcino,  162.  The  remaining 
citizens  opprelled,  163.  And  flock  to  Monte  Al- 
cino, ib.  Is  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  his  fon  Phi- 
lip, 164,  The  inveftiture  given  by  Philip  to  Cofmo 
di  Medici,  260. 

SieverhaijfeUi  battle  of,  betw^een  Maurice  of  Saxony  and 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  IV.  120. 

S'loriy  Cardinal  of,  his  fcheme  for  weakening  the  French 
army  in  the  Milanefe,  J  I.  189.  Leaves  the  Imperial 
army  to  attend  the  conclave  on  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
191. 

Bmalkaldey  the  Proteflants  enter  into  a  league  there  for 
their  mutual  fupport.  III.  51.  The  league  renewed 
at  a  fecond  meeting  there,  54.  The  league  of,  re- 
newed for  ttn  years,  89.  A  manifefto,  refufing  to 
acknowlevige  a  council  called  by  the  Pope,  162. 
The  King  of  Denmark  joins  the  league,  165.  The 
Princes  of,  protelt  againft  the  authority  of  the  Im- 
perial c!\ambcr,  and  the  recefsof  the  diet  at  Nurem- 
burg,  261.  Publifli  a  manifefto  againft  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  at  Trent,  303.  Arc  alarmed 
at  the  proceedings  of  the  Emperor,  ib.  A  want  of 
unity  among  the  members,  305.  The  views  of  llic 
Elector  of  baxony,  and  the  Landgrave,  explained, 
ib.  Appear  at  the  diet  of  Ratilbon  by  deputies,  322. 
Their  deputies  proteft  againft  the  council  of  J  rent, 
324.  Their  deputies,  alarmed  at  the  Emperor's 
proceedings  and  declarations,  leave  the  diet,  326. 
The  Emperor  leagues  with  tlie  Pope  againft  them, 
327-      Prepu:?  to  refift  the  Emperor,  328.      Are 

difap- 
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difappolnted  in  their  application  to  the  Venetians  and 
iSwifs,  332.  As  alfo  with  Henry  V^III.  and  Francis, 
334.  Aflerrible  a  large  army,  335.  Are  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  Empire,  339.  Declare  war  againfl: 
the  Emperor,  341.  Hoililities  begun  by  Schertel, 
ib.  They  recal  him,  342.  The  Ele£lor  of  Sax- 
ony and  Landgrave  of  HefTe  appointed  joint  com- 
manders of  their  army,  343.  The  characters  of 
the  two  commanders  compared,  ib.  Their  opera- 
tions diftrciCled  by  this  joint  command,  344.  Can- 
nonade the  Emperor's  camp,  348.  Make  overtures 
of  peace  to  the  Emperor,  360.  Their  army  dif- 
perl'e,  361.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  reduced,  405. 
The  I^andgrave  deceived  and  conlined,  420.  Their 
warlike  ftorcs  feized  by  the  Emperor,  426.  See 
Maurice, 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  afccnds  the  Ottoman  throne, 
II.  102.  Invades  Hungary  and  takes  Belgrade,  201. 
Takes  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  ib.  Defeats  the  Hun- 
garians, at  Mohacz,  373.  His  fuccefTes,  and  the 
number  of  prifoners  he  carried  away,  ib.  Befieges 
Vienna,  III.  38.  Enters  Hungary  again  with  a  vaft 
army,  but  is  fprced  to  retire  by  the  Emperor  Charles, 
58.  Takes  Barbarofia  the  pirate  under  his  protec- 
tion, 94.  Concludes  an  alliance  with  Francis 
King  of  France,  147.  Prepares  to  invade  Naples, 
148.  Prote£ls  Stephen  King  of  Hungary,  and  defeats 
Ferdinand,  218.  Seizes  Hungary  for  himfelf,  219. 
Over-runs  Hungary  ^ain,  in  fulhlment  of  his  treaty 
with  Francis,  252.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the 
Emperor,  320.  Lofes  Tranfylvania,  IV.  49.  Ra- 
vages the  coafts  of  Italy,  86.  116.  Carries  a  mighty 
army  into  Hungary,  88.  Re-eftabliflies  Ifiibella 
and  her  fon  in  Tranfylvania,  128.  His  violent  at- 
tachment to  his  concubine  Roxalana,  J  29.  Is  pre- 
I'ailed  on  to  declare  her  a  free  woman,  131.  For- 
mally marries  her,  ib.  Is  rendered  jealous  of  the 
virtues  of  his  fon  Muftapha,  by  the  arts  of  Roxalana, 
133.  Orders  him  to  be  ilrangled,  137.  Orders 
ti^j  murder  of  Multapha's  fon,  138. 

Spaifi^ 
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Spaitif  the  (late  of,  at  tlie  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
gon,  II.  30.  Charles  king  of,  afpires  to  the  Impe- 
rial crown  on  the  death  of  Ma>amilian,  64.  Is  ele<ft- 
ed  Emperor,  77.  Reflet^lions  of  the  Spaniards  on 
that  event,  79.  Charles  appoints  viceroys,  and  de- 
parts for  Germany,  87.  Infurre£lions  there,  204. 
A  view  of  the  feudal  fyftem  in,  209.  An  account 
of  the  confederacy  termed  the  Holy  Junta,  211. — 
Caufes  which  prevented  an  union  of  the  malcontents 
in  the  refpe£tive  provinces,  344.  The  moderation 
of  Charles  towards  them  on  his  arrival,  ib.  In- 
ilance  of  the  haughty  fpirit  of  the  grandees,  III.  172. 
Is  invaded  by  the  Dauphin,  240.  The  dominions 
of,  refigned  by  Charles  to  his  fon  Philip,  IV.  208. 
The  arrival  of  Charles,  and  his  reception  there,  232. 
The  place  of  his  retreat  defcribed,  234.  The  regal 
power  in,  how  enlarged  by  Charles,  307*  The 
foreign  acqulfitions.  added  to,  30S.  See  Aragouy 
Cajlile.^  Galic'iay  Valenciay  CorteSy  Germanada^  and  Holy 
'Junta. 

Spires y  diet  of,  its  proceedings  relative  to  the  Refor- 
mation, II.  375.  Another  diet  called  there  by  the 
Emperor,  III.  43.  Another  diet  at,  261.  Recefs 
of,  in  favour  of  the  Proteflants,  264- 

Sp'iritual  cenfures  of  the  Romilh  church,  the  dreadful 
efFefts  of,  II.  145. 

5/.  Difter,  in  Champagne,  invefted  by  the  Emperor, 
III.  273.  Is  obtained  by  the  artifice  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  275. 

5/.  Jujliis,  monaltery  of,  in  Plazencia,  is  chofen  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  his  retreat  after  his 
refignation,  IV.  234.  His  fituation  defcribed,  ib. 
His  apartments,  235. 

5/.  ^(i?itin,  Invelted  by  the  Spanlfli  troops,  and  de- 
fended by  Admiral  Coligui,  IV.  2^)4.  D'Andelot 
defeated  in  an  endeavour  to  join  the  garrifon,  246. 
But  enters  the  town,  247.  Montmorency  defeated 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  ib.  The  town  taken  by  ai- 
fault,  248. 

Sirozzi,  Peter,  fonie  account  of,  IV.  156.  Is  intrud- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  itaiy, 

1^7. 
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1^7.     Is  defeated  by  the  Marquis  de  Marignano, 

Suabia,  an  infurreclion  of  the  peafant?  againft  the  no- 
bles there,  II.  333.  They  publifh  n  memorial  of 
their  grievances,  ib.  The  infurgents  difperfed,  334. 
The  Proteftant  religion  fupprelTed  there  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  IV.  34. 

Sujvlky  Duke  of,  invades  Picardy,  penetrates  almoft  to 
Paris,  but  is  driven  back,  II.  261. 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  created  high  admiral  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  II.  199.  Obliged  to  retire  out  of  Picar- 
dy by  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  200. 

Swedetiy  a  fummary  view  of  the  revolutions  in,  during 
the  fixteenth  century,  IV.  334. 

Stvitzerlandy  the  Cantons  of,  efpoufe  the  pretenfions  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  Imperial  crown,  II.  6^.  Com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation  there  by  Zuinglius, 
125.  The  regulation  under  which  they  hire  out 
their  troops,  189.  The  precipitate  battle,  infifted 
on  by  their  troops  under  Lautrec,  loft,   195. 

Syria,  how  and  by  whom  added  to  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, II.  55. 

T 

Tennes,  Mnrefchal  de,  governor  of  Calais,  takes  Dun  - 
kirk  by  ftorm,  IV.  273.  Engages  the  Count  of  Eg- 
mont,  and  is  defeated  by  the  accidental  arrival  of  an. 
Englifli  fquadron  on  the  coaft,  ih.  Is  taken  pri- 
foner,  275. 

Teraunney  taken  and  demoliflicd  by  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  IV.  125. 

Tdzely  a  Dominican  friar,  his  fhameful  conducl  in  the 
lale  of  Indulgences  in  Germany,  II.  ic6.  His  form 
of  abfolution,  and  recommendation  of  the  virtues  of 
Indulgences,  107,  Note.  His  debauched  courfe  of 
hfe,  108.     Publiihes  thcfe  againft  Luther,  113. 

Teutonic  QXi\Qr,  a  character  of,  II.  341.  Conquer  the 
province  of  Prulha,  ib.  Their  grand  mafter  Albert 
made  Duke  of  Prullia,  342. 

T/:eati/ics,xliQ  order  of,  by  whom  founded,  IV.  191. 

T  Tkionvillo 
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Tbionvllle,  m  Luxembourg,  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Guife,  IV.  273. 

Thur'mgia,  an  Infurreftion  of  the  peafants  there,  againft 
the  nobility,  IL  '^'^S'  '  '^^^  fanatical  notions  infpired 
into  them  by  Thomas  Muncer,  337.  Their  difor" 
derly  army  defeated,  339. 

Toledo,  infurreftion  in,  at  the  departure  of  Charles  V. 
for  Germany,  II.  87.  204.  The  cathedral  of,  ftrip- 
ped  of  its  riches  to  fupport  the  army  of  the  Holy 
Junta,  227.  Padilla's  letter  to,  at  his  execution, 
234,  Note.  Is  inftigated  to  continue  in  arms  by  Pa- 
dilla's wife,  236.     Is  reduced,  238. 

Toledo,  Ludovico  de,  nephew  to  Colnio  dl  Medici,  fent 
by  his  uncle  to  negociate  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
for  the  invefliture  of  Siena,  IV.  259. 

Toledo,  Don  Pedro  de,  viceroy  of  Naples,  opprefles  the 
Neapolitans,  IV.  115.  And  occafions  the  Turks  to 
ravage  the  coafts  of  Naples,  ib. 

ToleratioHy  reflexions  on  the  progrefs  of  in  Germany, 
IV.  182.  Why  mutually  allowed  among  the  an- 
cient Heathens,  183.  How  the  primitive  Chriftians 
became  averfe  to,  ib. 

Tomorriy  Paul,  a  Francifcan  monk,  archbifhop  of  Go- 
locza,  is  made  general  of  the  Hungarian  army  againft 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  is  defeated   by  him, 

"•  373- 

Tordejillas,  the  refidence  of  Queen  Joanna,  the  confede- 
racy of  malcontents  called  the  Holy  Junta,  removed 
thither,  II.  213.  The  Queen  taken  there  by  the 
Conde  de  Haro,  225. 

■•  one  of  the  reprefentatives  of  Segovia,  killed  by 

the  populace  for  voting  the  donative  to  Charles  V. 
at  the  Cortes  aflembled  in  Galicia,  II.  205. 

Trnnfylvania,  is  furrendered  to  Ferdinand  King  of  the 
Romans,   by  Queen  Ifabella,  IV.  49. 

TremouiUe,  La,  drives  the  Englifli  under  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  out  of  Picardy,  II.  262. 

Tr^w/,  the  council  of,  fummoned.  III.  258.  Prorogued, 
ib.  Again  fummoned,  287.  Is  opened,  300.  De- 
clares the  apocryphal  fcriptures  canonical,  307.  Efta- 
blilhes  the  authority  of  the  church-tradition?,  ib.  The 

council. 
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tonncil,  on  rumours  of  an  infe£tlon  In  the  cify,  is 
tranflated  to  Bologna,  433.  Henry  II.  of  France 
protefts  againft  the  council,  IV.  33.  The  council 
breaks  up  on  the  approach  of  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
74.  Hiltorical  remarks  on  this  council,  75.  Cha- 
ra(£lers  of  its  hifc organs,  76. 

Trent,  Cardinal  of,  fent  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Pope,  III.  324.  The 
nature  of  this  treaty,  325. 

Tunis,  the  means  of  its  coming  under  the  power  of  Bar- 
barofl'a,  traced.  III.  94.  The  Emperor  and  other 
Chriftian  powers  unite  to  expel  Barburofla,  and  re- 
ftore  Muley  Hafcen,  98.  Is  taken  by  the  Emperor, 
104.  Muley  Hafcen  reftored,  and  his  treaty  with 
Charles,  105. 

Tufcuny,  a  review  of  the  Hate  of,  during  the  fixteentl: 
century,  IV.  331. 


V 

Valencia,  an  Infurreclion  in,  11.  81.  The  people  there 
greatly  opprelfed  by  the  nobles,  ih.  The  nobles  re- 
fufe  to  airemble  the  Cortes  except  the  King  is  pre- 
fent,  83.  Charles  authoriles  the  people  to  continue 
in  arms,  83.  Tiiey  expel  the  nobles,  ib.  Afibciate 
under  the  Cernuwada,  and  appoint  their  own  magi- 
11  rates,  ib.  Don  Diego  de  Mendora,  Conde  de 
INIclito,  appointed  regent,  on  the  departure  of  Charles 
for  Germany,  ^6.  The  Germanada  refufe  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  239.  Defeat  the  nobles  in  feveral 
actions,  '2.^1.  Are  at  length  routed  by  the  Conde 
de  Melito,  ib.  The  moderation  of  Charles  toward 
the  infurgents  on  his  arrival,  344. 

Valt'iittrwis,  Duchefs  of.      Sec  Diana  of  Poititrs. 

ValladoUd^  the  firll  public  entry  of  Cliailes  \^  to  that 
city,  II.  55.  "^riie  inliabitants  rife,  burn  Fonfeca's 
lioufe,  and  fortify  the  town,  II.  208.  Suirenders 
after  the  battle  of  Villalar,  and  diflblution  of  the 
Holy  Junta,  235. 

Vaucellesy  treaty  of,  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  II. 
of  France,  IV.  216. 

Vetidomty 


INDEX. 

Vendomcy  Duke  of,  his  plan  of  operations  in  oppofing 
the  progrefs  of  the  invafion  of  Picardy  by  Henry 
VIII.  II.  300.     Obliges  him  to  retire,  ib. 

Venice^  the  republic  of,  incline  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  II.  69.  Their  views  and  apprehenfions  on 
the  approaching  rupture  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Francis,  92.  Leagues  vi'ith  the 
Emperor  againft  Francis,  248.  A  final  accommo- 
dation between,  and  the  Emperor,  III.  39.  Refufes 
to  enter  into  the  league  of  the  Italian  ilates,  formed 
by  the  Emperor,  63.  A  review  of  the  ftate  of 
that    republic   during    the   fixteenth    century,     IV". 

Ven'hia,  the  confident  of  the  Count  of  Lavagno,  en- 
courages him  in  his  fcheme  of  overturning  the  go- 
vernment of  Genoa,  III.  373.  Is  protefted  by 
Francis  on  the  ruin  of  that  coiifpiracy,  ^g2. 

Vii'llevi/h-y  the  French  governor  of  Metz,  detects  Father 
Leonard's  ccnfpiracy  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Impe- 
rialilts,  IV.  170.     Executes  the  confpirators,  171. 

Vienna  is  befieged  by  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
III.  38. 

Vitlalar,  battle  of,  between  Padllla  and  the  Contk  de 
Haro,  IL  231. 

Villenay  Marquis  de,  his  fpirited  reply  to  the  requeft  of 
the  Emperor  to  lodge  Bourbon  in  his  palace,  II.  320. 

Ulniy  the  government  of  that  city  violently  altered,  and 
its  reformed  minillers  carried  away  in  chains,  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  III.  454. 

United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  a  brief  view  of 
their  revolt  againft  the  dominion  of  Spain,  IV.  333. 

Urbino,  reltored  by  Pope  Adrian  to  Francefco  Maria 
de  Rovere,  II.  246. 

W 

Wdllopy  Sir  John,  joins  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  tlie 
fiege  of  Landrecy,  with  a  bodv  of  Englifh  troops, 
III.  252. 

Vol.  IV.  E  e  War, 


INDEX. 

War,  the  method  of  carrying  on,  in  Europe,  how  im- 
proved at  this  period  from  the  pra6lice  of  earher 
ages,  II.  160.  General  refledlions  on  the  viciflitudes 
of,  IV.  302. 

Wartburg,  Martin  Luther  concealed  there  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  II.  1O4. 

Wentivorth^  Lord,  governor  of  Calais,  remonftrates  in 
vain  with  the  Englifh  Privy  Council  to  provide  for 
its  fecurity,  IV.  264.  Is  attacked  by  the  Duke  of 
Guife,  and  forced  to  capitulate,  266. 

Wittemherg,  invefted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  aivl 
defended  by  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  wife  to  the  Ele£Ior  of 
Saxony,  III.  407. 

Wolfey,  Cardinal,  his  rife,  characler,  and  influence 
over  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  II.  95.  Receives 
a  penfion  from  Francis  I.  of  France,  97.  And  from 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  98.  Detached  from  the 
French  intereft  by  the  latter,  99.  Inclines  Henry 
to  join  the  Emperor  againft  Francis,  169.  Sent  by 
Henry  to  Calais,  to  negociate  an  accommodation 
between  the  Emperor  and  Francis,  180.  Has  an 
interview  with  Charles  at  Bruges,  and  concludes  a 
league  with  him  on  the  part  of  Henry,  againft 
France,  182.  Meditates  revenge  againft  Charles 
on  his  fecond  difnppointment  of  the  Papacy  by  the 
ele(Slion  of  Clement  VII.  259.  Obtains  of  Clement 
a  legantine  commiflion  in  England  for  life,  ib. 
Negociates  a  league  with  Francis  againft  the  Empe- 
ror, III.  3. 

Worms,  a  diet  called  there  by  Charles  V.  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  the  Reformers,  IL  103.  Proceedings 
of,  161.  Martin  Luther  cited  before  it,  162.  Re- 
fufes  to  retracl  his  opinions,  ib.  An  edict  pub- 
lifhed  againft  him,  164.  Diet  at,  opened,  III. 
288. 

Wurtemburg,  Ulrlc  Duke  of,  why  expelled  his  domi- 
nions, III.  85.  Recovers  his  dominions  by  the 
afliftance  of  Francis  King  of  France,  and  receives 
the  Proteftant  religion,  86. 

Wyaty 


INDEX. 

Wyat^  Sir  Thomas,  raifes  an  infurre^lion  in  Kent 
againft  Queen  Mary  of  England,  on  account  of  the 
Spanilh  match,  IV.  1 44.  Is  fubdued  and  punifli- 
ed,  145. 


Ximenesj  archblfiiop  of  Toledo,  adheres  to  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  in  his  difpute  with  the  Archduke  Philip 
concerning  the  regency  of  Caflile,  II.  1 1 .  Efpoules 
Ferdinand's  claim  to  the  regency  of  Caflile  on  Phi- 
lip's death,  21.  Conquers  Oran,  and  other  places 
in  Barbary,  for  the  crown  of  Caftile,  23.  Ap- 
pointed regent  of  Caftile,  by  Ferdinand's  will,  until 
the  arrival  of  Charles  V.  in  Spain,  31.  His  rife 
and  characler,  32.  Admits  the  claim  to  the  regency 
of  Cardinal  Adrian, 'fcnt  with  that  commifhon  by 
Charles,  and  executes  it  jointly  with  him,  34. 
Takes  the  Infant  Don  Ferdinand  to  Madrid  under 
his  own  eye,  35.  Procures  Charles,  who  aflumed 
the  regal  title,  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  Caftilian 
nobility,  37.  Schemes  to  extend  the  regal  preroga- 
tive, ib.  DcprefTes  the  nobility,  38.  Frees  the 
king  from  the  feudal  limitations,  and  eftabliflies  a 
regal  army  to  check  the  Barons,  39.  Supprefles  a 
mutiny  headed  by  the  grandees,  40.  Refumes  the 
grants  of  Ferdinand  to  his  nobles,  41.  His  prudent 
application  of  the  revenue,  42.  His  bold  aflertion 
of  his  authority  to  the  difcontented  nobles,  43. 
Other  aflbciates  in  the  regency  appointed  at  the 
inftlgation  of  the  Flcmifli  courtiers,  44.  Retains 
the  fuperior  management,  45.  Defeats  John 
D'Alberl's  invafion  of  Navarre,  ib.  Difmantles  all 
the  caftles  there,  except  Pampeluna,  which  he 
ftrengthens,  46.  The  troops  fent  by  him  againft 
Barbarofla  defeated,  and  his  equanimity  on  that 
occafion,  47.  Alarmed  at  the  corruption  of  the 
Flemiili  court,  he  perfuades  Charles  to  vifit  Spain, 
48.  Falls  fick  on  his  journey  to  meet  Charles  at 
his  ai'rival,  ^"^t-  His  letter  of  counfel  to  Charles, 
4  54. 


INDEX. 

54.  Requefts  an  interview,  ib.  The  ingratitude 
of  Charles  to  him,  ib.  His  death,  55.  His  cha-i 
radter,  ib.  Reverence  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 
Spaniards,  ib. 


Znmora,  bifliop  of,  raifes  a  regiment  of  priefts  to  de- 
fend TordefilJas,  for  the  Holy  Junta,  which  is  forced 
by  the  Conde  de  Haro,  II.  225. 

Zuifigli'-ss  attacks  the  fale  of  Indulgences  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland,  II.  125, 
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